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UENIDA FAIR NETS 
Make Useful Gifts 


Twelve VENIDAS packed in a beautiful gift box, tied 
with red ribbon with donor’s card attached—all ready 
to present. 


We make no extra charge for this packing —$1.50 per box 
of one dozen VENIDA NETS, either Special Size for 
bobbed hair or Regular Size for long hair—Cap or Fringe 
Shape, Single or Double Mesh—all shades. Gray or 
white, $3.00 per box. 


For Sale at Drug Stores, Department Stores and Specialty Shops 


THE RIESER COMPANY, Inc. 
New York Gity 
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If every married woman 
had a trained nurse for a sister 


a 


OME of the most important 

things in a woman’s life are 
themost difficult to discuss, and 
one of them is the subject of 
feminine hygiene. Thousands of 
women today are running con- 
tinual risk through the use of 
poisonous, Caustic antiseptics 
sch as bichloride of mercury 
or the compounds of carbolic 
acid. 

Physicians deplore the use 
of these dangerous germicides, 
but many women are too shy or 
timid to ascertain the real facts. 
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A whole medicine 
chest in itself 


Zonite kills germs. 
That is why Zonite is 
valuable for so many 
different purposes. 

For prevention against 
colds, coughs, grippe 
and influenza. 

For a daily mouth-wash 
to guard against pyor- 
rhea and other gum in- 
fections. 

For cuts, wounds, burns 
and scratches. 

For use as a deodorant. 
Remember that Zonite, 














Others receive wrong or incom- 
plete advice from people who 
are no better informed than 
themselves. If every married 
woman had a trained nurse for 
asister, there would be far less 
misery from this source, because 
nurses, like physicians, are well 
aware of the dangers that lie 
inevery bottle that displays the 
deadly 
its label. 


Safety for little children 


Besides the caustic, corrosive effect which 


skull-and-crossbones on 


tatbolic acid compounds possess when in 
contact with delicate membranes, there is 
the constant danger of accidental poison- 
ng, especially with little children in the 
house. The t 
actidents are common enough, as every 


Rewspaper reader knows. 


gedies growing out of such 


Fortunately it is no longer necessary to 
tun these risks. Science has at last de- 
veloped a true antiseptic, a real germicide, 
that is powerful and effective, but safe. It 
called Zonite, and while it is comparable 
instrength with the poisonous antiseptics 
already discussed, it can be applied 


Some women receive wrong or incomplete advice... 
HAS developed a safe antiseptic comparable in strength with car- —_ 


» 
bolic acid. An antiseptic that is 


without danger to the most delicate 


membranes and tissues of the body. 


Zonite is in reality a scientific marvel. 
It is more than forty times as effective ger- 
micidally as peroxide of hydrogen. It is 
far stronger than any dilution of carbolic 
acid that can be safely applied to the 
human body. And yet Zonite, powerful 
as itis, can actually be held in the mouth. 
In fact, dentists are recommending it 


freely for oral hygiene. 


Welcomed by women 


No wonder Zonite } n we lcomed by 
refined, enlightened n, as well as the 


medical and nursing professions. For 


Zonite has encouraged the wholesome 


’ 


scientific practic of feminine hy rene, 


which means so much to woman’s com- 


fort, beauty and health-assurance. 


Zonite is fatal to germs, but safe for 
human beings. It will not burn, harden 
nor scar the delicate tissue-linings, as the 
old poisonous antiseptics do, even when 
they are greatly diluted. Zonite is clean 

and wholesome and perfectly safe to 


absolutely 


though a very powerful 
antiseptic, is non-por 
sonous and absolutely 
to use. 


but science 
non-potsonous 


have around the house. It is safe in the 
hands of a child. 

Zonite can now be obtained at practi- 
cally every drugstore in the United States. 
Knowledge has spread rapidly ofits splen- 
did qualities, especially its safety in use. 
Probably women in your own circle are 
using it 


Send for this booklet 


Full directions for the use of Zonite ac- 
company every bottle, but if you are in- 
terested in the subject of feminine hygiene 
you will want to have the special booklet 
which the Women’s Division has prepare 1. 
It deals also with other affairs of the tol- 
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lette mouth, scaip, Complexion, etc. It 


laintily illustrated and the information 
to the point. It 
written but delicately treated. 


j 
s concise and 


a book every mother will want to 
show her daughter. Use the coupon 
below. Zonite Products Corporation, 250 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y 
Please send me free copy of the Zonite booklet 
booklets checked below 
The Newer Knowledge 
Use of Antiseptics in the Home 
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State 


In Canada: 165 Dufferin Street, Toronto) 
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"| agree with George White that 
Luckies are the best” 


Said Flo Brooks to Lou Holtz 
while waiting for their cue to 
appear in “Manhattan Mary.” 


You, too, will find that LUCKY 
STRIKES give the greatest 
pleasure— Mild and Mellow, the 


finest cigarettes you ever smoked. 
Made of the choicest tobaccos, 
properly aged and blended with 
great skill, and there is an extra 
process—“IT’S TOASTED”—no 
harshness, not a bit of bite. 


‘It’s toasted” 


No Throat Irritation - No Cough. 





on — 


Photo by G. Maillard Kesslere 


George White, 


Producer of 
George White’s Scandals, 
writes: 


“In the theatre world, Luckies have become almost 


universal. Stage folks are very critical — voices 
must be kept in condition, throat irritation is a 
handicap. In ‘George White’s Scandals,’ most 
actors and actresses whose voices are important 
smoke Luckies both for voice protection and finer 
flavor. For these reasons I prefer them, too.” 
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Our 
Private 
Xffairvs 


WHEN Mr. Hoffman and I were talk- 
ing over plans for Our Private Affairs, I 
isked him what we were going to talk 
about. 

‘Anything the 
he said. 
And that’s the kind of department we 


readers want to talk 


about,” 


are going to have. 

Here its his statement of its aim and 
purpose. 

Che only requisites for attending this meet 


hearing what’s s and perhaps joining 


in the talk are 





that each of us be entirely infor 

mal, human and friendly. There are no literary 

or artistic requirements Come in evening 

clothes or over-alls— whatever's convenient and 

comfortabk It doesn’t matter who or what 

1 are or where you come from—just be 
human and realize that you’re among friends. 

Until the been time for readers to attend 

first meeting and learn what it’s about and 

for their k ers to reach us and have time to 

nake their way into a Tr sue, our author 

ll have to carry the 1 of entertaining us, 

be presenting various things connected 

yur wazine on which we'd like to have 

But, trot ht w on, this department be 

is much to you as to anybody else and, 

isking or talking about anything connected 

vith this magazine that happe ns to interest 

yu, you can pretty well determi: 1e the general 

rift and scope of our meetings In the nature 

ngs, some one has to act as conductor or 

in or sergeant-at-arms or whatever it is, 

for the time being, at least, Mr. Clarke is 


indertaking the job, but that’s all he’s doing. 
For the rest, he’s 


, not the editor or anything 
cept one of the many gathering here, 
mis main job is merely the same as your 


friendly 
giving whatever entertain- 
ition we can.—-A. S. H. 


own—to have a comfortable, informal, 
time, getting and 


nt and inform 


@ 
IN OUR school-days a good many of 
us got the impression that authors were 
unknowable coors almost 
myths—who wrote and did a lot of things 
to make trouble for ordinary lads and 
girls who would rather go swimming or 
dance. } 

There have been other strange ideas 
circulated; some to the effect that authors 
always long hair and starved in 
Greenwich Village or drank absinthe in 
the Latin Quarter of Paris. Lately there 
has been a writers 
basking in untold luxury. 

If authors could tell you about them- 
selves and their lives, they would become 
real people. That is the way people get 
acquainted with their friends. 

Following out this idea, we 


strange 


’ 


wore 


legend of successful 


» are going to 


have in Our Private Affairs something 
from authors about themselves and their 
work. When a man’s writing appears in 


McC uure’s for the first time he will in- 
troduce himself, talking as a newcomer 


night in any friendly group, so that he 
may be known as the kind of man he is. 
Other letters will be about particular 
giving interesting side-lights on 
the material and how it was gathered. 


stories, 
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BUCKLEY 


F. R. BUCKLEY has lett off the grate- 
ful business of bringing to life dukes, 
soldiers and ladies of the Italian Renais- 
sance for long enough to write us a story 
of modern America. As the author of 
“Suddenly: In New York” he introduces 
himself to McC.ure’s readers for the first 
time. 

Norwalk, Connecticut. 

I was born in Ireland at the end of the last 
century; educated in England and France; I 
am now an American citizen, and spend most 
of my time abroad. When I am in the United 
States I live on a farm in Connecticut; the pre- 
Revolutionary farmhouse of which I remodeled 
with my own fair hands. Before becoming a 


writer and acquiring the said farm, I was suc- 
cessively a reporter, foreman of a cement- 
yard, a reviewer of movies, editor of a movie 


managing editor of 
actor, an editor 
before the final 


weekly, a scenario writer, 
another movie weekly, an 
again, an invalid, and then, 


jump-off into fiction, an editor for the fourth 


time. I am just over six feet in height, face 
long, eves blue, hair dark brown, visible dis- 
tinguishing’ marks a bullet scar under the chin 
and a Ceylonese dragon tattooed on the left 
forearm. 

I go in a good deal for pistol-shooting and for 
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Where Readers, | uthors, 
Artists and Editors 
Meet to become Person- 
ally Acquainted and to 
Share in the Making of 
Our Magazine 


some unknown reason am inter 
in the Italian Middle Ages. 

All of which details are impertinent and 
irrelevant to the matter in hand. I state them 
because such statement is customary and be 
cause, now that I am writing stories which p 
port to portray humanity as it is, I wish to be 
known as an almost perpetual w andeser, 

It is proverbial that, to gain an intimate 
knowledge of the fellow man, one should travel 
but latterly (judging by the congestion of the 
Café du Dome), this proverb has been taken t 
mean that one should go live for a vear in 
Paris. Which is bad for the liver, and of » 
benefit to any brain I have ever encountered 
Humanity rather thic 


sely interested 


ker 


wears a mask 
Europe than it does in New York. 
But, as certain mysteries of nature give 
their secrets when studied in cacuo, so do mer 


and women lay aside their di rting masks 
in transitu—particularly on shipboard. F 
from all duties and responsibi 


sconce 





S$; Moving in 


society which is destined to dissolve after a 
week or ten days, scattering its components t 
the ends of the earth; thus emancipated fron 
the force of public opinion—people become 
their genuine selves. W hich selves—to those 
of us accustomed to estimate people's possi- 


basis of clothes 
Scopol 


bilities on 
frequently surprising. 
advertised drug, has the power 
people speak the truth; but th 
narder’s smoke-room has the mu 
ing property of making then 

I have spent much time in sn 


F. - BUCKLE} 





rooms. 


+ 
MANUEL KOMROFE has _ bees 


known for a number of ‘. ars to 
paratively small group which cons istentl 


reads the Atlantic Monthly, Century and 
the Dia/. His reputation is one we 
earned—both by his short stories and his 
scholarly editing of the “Travels 
Marco Polo.” ‘ 

Mr. Komroff says that his life “has 


all been on the dull side.” 

As a satirist, watching the world pass 
in review, and himself with it, he prob- 
ably chinke this is true. But I don’ t, and 
doubt if you will after reading what he 
has written about his lite—mostlv be- 
tween the lines. 

New York, New York. 

If I knew anything very exciting I would 
write it to you, but my life has been on the dull 
side, and I even have the same wife I first got 
seven ye ears ago. 

I was born in New York City in 1890 and 
went to public school here, tien I studied en- 
gineering at Yale and gave it up for music and 
painting. My first job was to report the art 


. - v 
galleries for a paper here, and that st arted m 
- I saw the Russian 


writing. As correspondent, 

Revolution and lived in Japan a year and 
worked several months in Shi inghai. I wrote 
my first stories in 1918, and they were printed 
by William Marion Reedy in his famous 
Pe 

Reedy’s Mirror. mANUE] KOMROFF 
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ASTORY by S. B. H. HURST has been 
chosen by the New York World for its 
yolume of the best magazine stories cf 
1927+ ’ : _ 
Few writers are able to give the feeling 
ofdank Asian Jungle and strange people 
ss Mr. Hurst does. The reason seems 
slain in the accompanying note about 
nS life. 

Rolling Bay, Washington. 

It seems to me that biography varies in- 
verselV with the degree of importance of the 
creature living it. Because this unimportant 
shabitant of a small and unimportant island 
the Pacific Coast has lived a life that, if 
sell written, would make an excellent novel. 
Nor that I claim, as does my neighbor, to 
have attacked a of rattlesnakes with 
s revolver, and had them around my 
nck and other intimate parts of me—and 
ved to tell the tale, after missing with the 
gin; no, nothing quite so herpetological as 
that, but, all the same, quite an interesting 


gang 
coil 


te. 

Born, without getting into the newspapers, 
m January 16, 1876, in England. Educated 
} among the fishing boats of the village, and 
iegan to smoke at eleven. Captured by my 
parents and sent to the Conway. From there 
gent to sea deep-water, in the White Star Line 
of sailing ships, with two other boys from the 
Conway (where also Rostron of the Carpathia 
was educated). One of those just retired as 
Director Royal Indian Marine, the other cap- 
tain of either the Olympic or Cedric, 1 am not 
ertain which, having stayed all these years 
sith same company. When I was in the 
Gilruix another kid came to us from the 
Conway, since famous as a poet, John Mase- 
teld. 

But, at seventeen, when I went to India I 
think I really began to live. Stress there was 
at sea, but here was stress without the drab- 
ness of hard physical work. At the Andaman 
sands, penal settlement of fifteen thousand 
murderers (native) I studied a cross-section 
ofthe people which a lifetime of travel could not 
have given me; and then I was sent to Burma, 
vhere I got the material for the present story 
and many others. 

In leaving India I no doubt neglected the 
ide that is in every man’s life, although up 
worth on this continent 1 saw much and lived 
alot. 

Well, now—like Mesty on Captain Marryot’s 
man-ol-war who ‘had been a king and now 
wiled kettle for young gentlemen’—I write 
tales. But life in retrospect is hard to get on 
paper—“the glory of the sun of things will 
ish along the wires, and go!” : 


S. B. H. HURST 


ANOTHER of our writers whose work 
tas tecerved the stamp of his environment 
8 David R. Solomon. 


Birmingham, Alabama. 

My favorite wife informs me that I am least 
imeresting when I am talking about myself. 
this, therefore, will be short. The far, far 
South has to take the responsibility for almost 
everything about me: I was born almost next 
to the Gulf; educated to a couple of degrees 
atthe University of Mississippi; and kidnapped 
ay black-eyed critic, half-sized edition, from 
Mobile, Alabama. Was a looey in the heavy 
teld artillery during the days that form the 
etting for so many present-day movies, and 
ttrwards practised law until editors got 
rolish enough to let me make much more easy 
money writing stories. 

t of my stuff is love stories and an at- 
*mpt to put on paper the human-ness of the 

around me. I hope I live long enough 


XUM 


to start catching up with the romance that the 
South keeps around you all the time. 


DAVID R. SOLOMON 
@ 
ANOTHER question—a simple one 


this time—which we'd be happy if you 
would answer: Are two serials enough? 
Too many? Do you prefer having our 
space filled with poh me and stories of 
an length or having some of those 
items longer? 


Ss 
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MANY of you, as old readers of 
McC iure’s, are familiar with the work of 
Llewellyn Hughes and will be interested 
in what he says about himself. 

New York, New York. 

I first saw the light of day on the twenty-first 
of this month—thirty-eight years ago, in a 
place called Penarth, Wales, England. There 
fore, I am a Welshman, like Lloyd George and 
Jimmy Wilde; and my mother and father were 
Welsh, as were theirs and theirs. 

My early inclinations turned to playwriting 
and piano-playing. My first play was pub- 
lished in my own magazine—hand-printed, 
first edition, one copy only extremely rare and 
now, I understand, in the possession of my 
mother—which was retained in the library for 
family use and study; and I do remember 
playing—in public, if you please—part of a 
Beethoven Sonata when | was twelve and 
should have known better. I say, part, be- 
cause—despite the chatter on the part of our 
ill-mannered guests—I finally desisted from 
sheer fatigue. 

Later I decided that Harvard could teach me 
a few tricks. So to Copeland and Kittridge, 
and did write for the former a curious piece of 
involved argument and theme in the hopes of 
intriguing that oracle to a belief that I was a 
positive genius. I shall not readily forget my 
consternation when he marked my piece C 
minus—a judgment that automatically elimi- 
nated me from attending his English 12. But 
I went to him on bended knees—and almost in 
tears—and upon pronouncing Llewellyn in the 
Shakespearean manner, he took his terrible 
blue pencil and made the minus a plus. So I 
took the course, and I think—of this I’m not 
quite sure—I was the only gent to make an A 
for the year. 

Lots of things happen to me, but I remain an 
undiscovered genius. This often haunts me. 


LLEWELLYN HUGHES 
a 
I FIRST heard of Edward L. McKenna 


a few months ago when Mr. Hoffman was 
still editor of Adventure. Laurence Jor- 
dan—one of the boys on the staff of that 
magazine—was having lunch with me 
when he suddenly leaned across the table. 

“Have you read anything by this guy 
McKenna’? he said. 

“No.” 

“My boy, go home and have a good 
time.” 

I’ve read fifteen stories by him since, 
and I’m just as enthusiastic as my friend. 
So are all of us here in the office. It 
seems incredible that one man should 
write so many stories at the same pitch of 
excellence. One keeps waiting ie him 
to falter. But they keep coming in, each 
with the same illuminating insight into 
human motives and emotions, the same 
feeling of reality, no matter what en- 
vironment the people move in. 

So that you can feel the force and sweep 
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of the man’s work, we are offering three 
stories by Mr. McKenna in this issue. 

Following our custom, he rises to in- 
troduce himself. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

I was born in Brooklyn and live in Phila- 
delphia. Am thirty-four years old and have 
been doing university teaching for fifteen years, 
with time out in 1917-1918 which I spent in 
scientific study and travel. The traveling was 
cheap then, but some complained of the ac- 
commodations—in the Navy. 

I used to work in the summer-time. I de- 
cline to catalogue these jobs, but they did, I 
think, widen my horizon and teach me some- 
thing about many kinds of people. And I cer- 
tainly think I’ve done as much hard work as 
any of our readers. I guess it’s been good for 
me, but I don’t plan to do any more. 

I write very few that’s a 
promise, though college teaching is amusing, 
pleasant and instructive to the teacher. 

One of the great Russians might make a 
novel out of the lugubrious facts of my life. 
But I can’t, so 1 write about bartenders, gun- 
men, Supreme Court Judges and vaudeville 
performers. 


college stories: 


EDWARD L. McKENNA 
¢ 


THERE may be something in what 
Miss O'Reilly tells us about herself, to 
give pause to those who still cling to the 
idea that “a woman’s place is in the 
home.” 

New York, New York. 

I am the only “female” in captivity to con- 
duct a daily golf column in a newspaper in this 
country. Have worked on every paper, dead 
and alive, that has been published in New York 
City in the last fifteen years, and for the past 
three years have been connected with the New 
York Evening Telegram. Have seen champion 
ship golf played in Scotland, England, France, 
Canada, Bermuda, Cuba and these United 
States, and have “great expectations” of 
further adventuring in that line in the future. 

Was apparently destined for the newspaper 
game from the start, as at the age of fourteen— 
which I somewhat reluctantly admit to have 
been exactly eighteen years ago—lI ran a real 
estate column in the New York Tribune all by 
my lonesome, having been given the job when 
the man for whom I was working suddenly died 
and there was no one else who knew the work. 
I admit my age in a spirit of bravado because 
all my life I have been at a disadvantage in 
my work because I was “too young.” I stayed 
in the Tribune job for five years and mean- 
while was working overtime writing golf. I 
wrote a golf column for the New York Evening 
Post for close to five years and shifted from 
that publication to the Telegram, where | hope 
to remain indefinitely. 

Have had a few short stories published, but 
nothing like as many as I had ambitions to sell. 
Needless to say, that story which all newspaper 
writers know will be the “Great American” 
novel will be forthcoming from my typewriter 
one of these days. 


NAN O'REILLY 
@ 
DR. FISHER, a Negro who has at- 


tained distinction as author and _ physi- 
cian, has an interesting word to say about 
himself. 
New York, New York. 

A distinguished literary journal made the 
error of accepting my first short story—just be- 
fore I graduated from medical school. You 
can see what that did to my future. Now every 
time I begin to think my profession has claimed 
me for its own, some journal comes along and 
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accepts another story. It’s a hard life, really. 
The most uplifting thing I’ve ever written is 
4 prescription for grippe. 
I’ve gone in for X-ray now—seeking greater 
penetration. 


RUDOLPH FISHER, M. D. 
. 


MR. HOFFMAN offers a word about 
the making of our new magazine, and 
brings up some points on which we'd like 
your help and cooperation. 


It is not an easy thing to make a new maga- 
zine out of an old one, nor a quick thing. Par- 
ticularly if we are going to violate editorial 
custom flatly and make a new magazine by a 
method that, so far as I know, has never been 
tried before, at least not from the very start. 
For the new McC.ure’s is not going to be 
made by its editors but by its readers, work- 
ing with and through its editors. 

That statement may seem to some of you a 
mere gesture, but luckily others of you know 
me of old, and to these I turn for testimony as 
to my sincerity. The idea still persists in 
some quarters that an editor is some kind of 
different and superior being, unapproachable 
personally and all that kind of thing. Well, 
this one isn’t. And I’m asking my old friends, 
who know that I’m not, to testify to the rest 
of you. 

Anyhow, getting its readers to help make and 
edit a magazine is only plain horse-sense. The 
way it can succeed is by pleasing its 
readers. The first step toward pleasing them 

to find out what whey What better 
way of finding out what they like than to get 
n the actual shaping 


only 


like. 


them to sit in with you 1 


of the magazine? Also it’s more tun—more 
human and friendly. 
t’s see where we're “‘at”’ in this case: 


A magazine isn’t just a bunch of stories 
thrown together into an issue. It should have 
a character as definite as a human being’s 
character. What we had to start with was a 
conviction that there is a big opening for a 
magazine devoted to the idea of “successful 
living”—success not being measured by the 
dollar. Not that it was to be a preachy maga- 
zine, for its main work is to entertain, but 
this idea of successful living did determine, 
however broadly, its general character and aim. 

Having created the new magazine in imagi- 
nation, it remained to secure the stories, ar- 
ticles and illustrations that would make it a 
reality. The items on the old inventory, 
however good in themselves, were only in 
small part adapted to the new policy. And 
those to be retained must be chosen to serve a 
different double duty—to continue to meet 
the tastes of the old readers, yet at the same 
time to fit into the new policy. Of our two 
serials, for example, one belongs entirely to 
the old policy, and the other was chosen to 
act as a bridge between the old and the new. 
The first really “new” serial will begin in 
our next issue. 

Step by step we’ve marched along until we 
have now put into your hands the new 
McCuiure’s. We like it and believe in it, but 
if we thought the creating and shaping were 
now all done we'd be very poor editors, indeed. 
The new McCiure’s has just begun! It must 
be made better and better with each issue. 
[here are scores of points on which we want 
your reactions and opinions. 

We're convinced, for example, that we’ve 
worked out a general style and plan of illus- 
trations, typography, headings and arrange- 
ment that give McC.ure’s distinction and 
individuality, that are in keeping with the con- 
tents, refreshingly pleasing and artistic in 
themselves, and that entitle the new 
McCivre’s to hold its head high in any maga- 
zine company on either side of the Atlantic. 


But it’s a long way from being as good as we 
expect to make it, and we’re asking for vour 
suggestions and criticisms on each and every 
phase of the magazine’s appearance. : 

Also on each and every item of its contents, 
Tell us what you like and what you don’t like 
so that we can give you more of the former and 
less of the latter. Above all, give us con, 
structive suggestions of any kind. 

Knock all you please, but make it among 
friends. Remember that majority opinion 
rules; no magazine can please every reader at 
every point. Remember, too, that even if 
yours proves to be the majority opinion, it js 
physically impossible for it to go into effect for 
several issues to come. 

We'd like to print some of the best letters of 
suggestion, as samples of general opinion, 
Don’t know how many or when, but please 
leave us free to use them over your own 
name and with at least your city and state 
given. Just on general principles, McCiure’s 
doesn’t care much for anonymous statements, 
For one thing, other readers are likely to 
think such letters were composed here in the 
office.—A. S. H. 


@ 


NOW it’s your turn. Writing a letter 
to Our Private Affairs is no different from 
talking with people through an evening 
by an open fire. It’s unusual only in 
bringing readers, writers and editors to 
gether fora friendly, informal chat. This 
is not a “literary” department. It’s a 
place for men and women to discuss 
things they’re interested in. 

Letters should be addressed to me, care 
McCuure’s, 119 West Fortieth Street, 
New York City, New York. 

JAMES CLARKE. 


What's Coming in. McGluve’s 


N OUR January issue will begin THE 
| SHADOW SHOOTER by W. C. 

Tuttle, a story which combines all 
the elements that have made him famous 
us an author. It is four stories in one. 
First of all, it is a Western story. Second, 
it is a dectective story in which a range 
mystery is brought into the light. Third, 
it is a love story. Fourth, it ts a humor- 
story. Best of all, it is a story of 
Hashknife Hartley, one of the most lov- 
able characters in contemporary fiction. 

\nother story by Edward L. McKenna 

SPORTSMEN. The love story of a 
plain girl who was a tennis ace. You've 
already made this author’s acquaintance 
with the three stories in this issue, SO we 
won't have to urge you to read SPORTS- 
MEN. 

That SUCH THINGS REALLY 
HAPPEN, as Frazier Hunt reports 
for us, is one of the reasons why we find 
life sweet in spite of occasional slings and 
A wonderfal bit of personal ex- 


ous 


arrows. 
perience. ; 
There is a suggestion of De Maupas- 
sant in the finished way in which F. R. 
Buckley brings the true values of a 
situation into the light. THE GARDEN, 
in collaboration with Tom Curry, Jr., is 
a dramatic story of a woman who loved 


flowers and a man who loved gold, written 
with fine insight and an tronic touch. 

The article by Chief Buffalo Child 
Long Lance, on his search for ALICE 
ARNOLD after the Pennsylvania State 
Police had given up, gives an interesting 
picture of Indian methods contrasted with 
those of trained detectives. 

BEAU IDEAL, Percival Chris- 
topher Wren’s latest story of the 
French Foreign Legion on African sands, 
carries on with the splendid excitement 
and high romance set by the author in 
Beau Geste and Beau Sabreur. 

MANNEQUINS AND MOVIE 
QUEENS is an interesting and amusing 
reminiscence by H. M. K. Smith, who 
learned the art of costuming with Lucile 
and applied it as costume director of the 
Famous Players-Lasky Studios. 

Allen L. Benson, in his article A 
SENATOR AND A MULTI-MILLION- 
AIRE BUT NOT KEEN ABOUT 
LIFE—WHY? shows how one can 
throw life out of plumb by making a 
god of work. 
~ Lyman Bryson knows the East 
and the French. In THE SERPENT’S 
WIFE, a story of Indo China and its 
strange customs, he tells a great deal 
about both. 
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From Major J. N. Greely we liave 
“THE NAME OF NATHANIEL 
WEBSTER,” a strangely tender story 
of a professor of mathematics and a 
French peasant woman in the tumult and 
sordidness of the War on the Western 
front. 

“WHOSE MOVE,” an amusing love 
story by Eugene P. Lyle. A captious 
girl who prided herself on her indepen- 
dence has a hard time with a crooked 
landlord. 

Have you ever been to Haiti? Shota 
lion? Sailed on a square-rigger? Maybe 
you'd like to. THE OUT TRAIL, our 
regular department of letters from inter- 
esting people in interesting places, talks 
about these things in the January num- 
ber. 

SIGNIFICANT BOOKS REVIEWED 
BY THEIR OWN AUTHORS—Up to 
now every one else has had his say. » 
ginning with the January number, 
McCuure’s is giving the writer his turn 
in a new kind of department. 

And Short Stories by William Mac- 
Harg, M. L. Storrs and Nell D. Jones, 
and an article by Dr. Louis E. Bisch on 
personal psychology. 
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t Was the Greatest Shock 
of My Life to Hear Her Play 





—how had she found time to practice? 


ELL, Jim 
W ori for you!” 

She beamed at her husband, de- 
thted to see how surprised—and pleased— 
was 
And I was astonished, too. Quite casually 
ehad gone to the piano, sat down—and 


I told you I had a sur- 


how a young man had learned to play the 
piano during his spare time without a 
teacher. I found that thousands others 
had learned to play their favorite musical 
instruments in this same delightful, easy 
way, and so I decided to enroll for a course 
in piano playing.” 


ol 














wed! Played beautifully—though I had ‘But you didn’t tell me anything about 
ver seen her touch a piano before I 2” Jim said. 
int even know that she could read notes. ‘Well, you see, that was my big surprise 
ther of us could conceal our curiosity Ever since I received my first lesson I've 
How did you ever do it?” her husband been practicing by myseli—during the day 
ked. “When did you find time to prac- while you’ve been away at business. I 
f turned my spare moments between house- 
And who is your teacher ?” keeping and shopping into 
added. - omething pleasant and prof- 
. = Which Do You Want . I I 
Wait, wait she laughed . itable 
to Master ina : : 
me question at a time. I F M hs? If you planned to surprise 
ave no teacher, that is, no ew Months: me you've _ certainly suc- 
mvate teacher, and I do Piano Hawaiian Guitar ceeded said Jim 
practicing between an tw = a Traps 
dishes,” iolin andolin Learn to Play at Home 
: Be Piccolo Harmony and ad a 
No teacher ? Clarinet _ Composition This story is typical. There 
No—I learned to play the | Flute Sight Singing are thousands of men and 
Harp Ukulele 
ano an entirely mew way "Cello Trombone women who have turned their 
~without a teacher. You see, Guitar Cornet spare moments into valuable 
my life I wante y Saxophone I n hours that would 
oy I wanted to pla Calon ond Genes Galtucs time I ou ( 
me Musical instrument, and | Automatic Finger Control | Otherwise be wasted, they 
© plano appealed to me Piano Accordion _ have learned to play their 
mst. I thought I’d never | Banio a, Sane favorite musical instruments 
t . r Te 
am how to play it, though through the U. S. School of 
or I haven’t much time to Music 
are, and I thought it would take long, Are you letting priceless moments slip by 
% hours of hard work and study And when you could be learning to play some 
* thought it would be expensive, too.” musical instrument—easily, quickly ? 
‘Well, it is hard work, and it is expen- You simply can not go wrong First 
®, I said. “Why. I have a sister .” you are told how a thing is done, then by 
a» ahOow, she laughed, “but J learned to illustration and diagram you are shown 
may the piano through the new simplified how, and when you play—you hear it. 


we. Some time ago I saw an announce- 
“at of the U. S. School of Music. It told 


Thus you actually teach yourself to be- 
come an accomplished musician right in your 
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At Christmas — 
a good book is the most enduring 
monument of friendship 
Here are ten headliners in ten different fields: 








THE MEMOIRS OF 
(QUEEN HORTENSE 


These astonishing memoirs constitute what may be called a 
private life of Napoleon. Written by his step-daughter, the 

} “tortured Queen” of Holland, and withheld from publication 
by the Napoleonic family until now, they show Napoleon 

if Bonaparte both at home and at Court and relive the stirring 
events, the customs and the intrigue current during his reign. 


In two volumes, boxed, profusely illustrated, $10.00 
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THEY ALSO 


SERVE 
by Peter B. Kyne 


Of Professor, the battlehorse, Ern, 
the cowboy soldier, a brave nurse 
and others. Some of the humor, 
much of the peril and all of the 
excitement of the Great War. 


Illustrated, $2.00 


CHIVALRY 
PEAK 


by 

Irvin S. Cobb 

A tale of a gentle- 

man bandit, a lady 

in distress and a 

sheriff. Mr. Cobb’s 
first novel—and he’s a promising 
novelist. 


$2.00 


TRAVESTY 
by 
Clare Thornton 

Already a success in England, 
Clare Thornton sends to Amer- 
ica this fresh, original novel of a 
girl who chose the wrong man 
deliberately. 


$2.00 


KING 


COBRA 
by Harry Hervey 


Mr. Hervey, long famous for his 
Oriental tales, now tells his own 
experiences in the discovery of a 
lost Indo-Chinese city. A book 


as vivid as the jungles themselves. 


Illustrated, $4.00 


THE BLACK 
JOURNEY 
b 


¥y 
Haardt and Dubreuil 


Across Africa in auto-trucks— 
desert and jungle, pigmies and 
cannibals, danger and adventure. 
Altogether unusual is this epic 
of atwentieth century pilgrimage. 


Illustrated, $4.00 


THE STORY OF 
GEOLOGY 
by Allan L. Benson 


The first layman’s story of the 
earth—a romance of a science 
stranger than fiction. 


Illustrated, $4.00 
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THE 


BACCHANTE 
by Robert Hichens 


The author of “The Garden of 
Allah” tells the career of a wom- 
an with a devil in her soul. If 
you have read it in Cosmopolitan, 
you will want a copy for a friend. 


Illustrated, $2.50 


THE HOUSE OF 
FULFILMENT 


byL. Adams Beck 
(E. Barrington) 

A lyrical romance 

of European lov- / 
ers adventuring | 
among Yogi 
monks in India 
and a brilliant rev- | 
elation of the mind 
ofthe Oriental $2.50 
mystic. 


THE Two 
BATTLES OF THE 
MARNE 
Foch, Joffre, Ludendorff and the 


Crown Prince give their accounts 
of two decisive battles in this 
book. It is a new vision of war— 
war played with chess-like strat- 
egy by brilliant men. 


Illustrated, $2.50 








Wherever Books Are Sold 
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A Letter from “Mr. 5. 5.°Mcluve 


The Founder of this magazine whose name is outstanding 
among the editors and publishers of this cen tury 


Dear Mr. McClure: August 15, 1927. 

Today is my first day as editor of McCiure’s. More than twenty years ago I sold to McCiure’s my 
first story. I cannot begin work without first saluting you and it. 

The magazine has trodden many and strange roads since the old days—its great days. But it is a very 
striking fact that after nearly a quarter of a century there is still among the people a persistent loyalty to 
“the old McC.ure’s,” a living affection for something that is no more. It could have no greater tribute, 
and it deserves that tribute. It marked a new era in magazine-making, and none of the school that grew 
up around it has surpassed it. 

You have been good enough to follow my editorial work through intervening years and now and again 
to speak: words that have been more appreciated than you can guess. Though we have met too seldom, 
there has been the touch of hands and now, quite naturally, I turn to you, both as friend and as the publisher 
and editor who made “the old McC.ure’s,” for your good wishes in my undertaking. 

I ask for them, too, because of the many thousands of Americans who still treasure the memory of the old 
magazine, who look to you as an outstanding figure in the history of magazine-making and who share with 
me the hope that the new McCure’s may be a worthy inheritor of the old. 

Sincerely yours, 


GRawn SS. Fretenen 


My dear Hoffman: Rome, Italy, Sept. 3rd, 1927. 

On my return this morning I find your letter of August 15th, telling me that you are editor of 
McCuvre's Magazine. Iam very glad. Outside of my eel associates I cannot think of more than 
three men in America that I would rejoice to have as my successor, and I know of no one more 
pleasing to me than you. ; 

Your editorship assures to the magazine dignity and good taste. I have often said that I could 
find nothing to criticize in Adventure. Your editorial policy showed that you agreed with me that 
when a magazine enters a home it should have all the characteristics of a gentleman. Nothing in 
speech or manners should be permitted in the magazine that would not be permitted in ordinary 
conversation in the family gatherings. This would seem to be indisputable. This I know is your 
policy. Nothing I have heard about McCrure’s in fifteen years gave me such satisfaction as the 
announcement that you are to be its editor. 

To my mind the problem of the content of daily, weekly and monthly journalism is one of the 
most important and difficult problems of modern civilization. 

In the very nature of the case the daily newspaper must be largely a pathological study of human 
life and happenings. The picture of the world day by day in the newspapers must be abnormal. 
But having found a tendency in human taste to enjoy not only stories of crimes, but also stories of 
the most vicious passions, a considerable portion of the daily press has become an organ of degrada- 
tion. The composite picture of civilization dealing mostly with what has gone wrong becomes the 
material for editorials, so that the editorial pages of most newspapers are full of faultfinding and 
complaining. The weekly organs of public opinion go still further and become organs solely whin- 
ing, complaining and faultfinding. Vicious stories are exploited and an atmosphere is created that 
induces the presentation of filth on the stage. The abnormal, largely imaginary and wholly path- 
ological world is then taken up by certain magazines and by some novelists, until today I some- 
times wonder if the printing-press has not become a sort of Frankenstein, which presents every 
country to all other countries in such a fashion as to incur a certain amount of hatred and contempt. 

There is all the difference in the world between modern surgery and the efforts of witch-docto:s 
and howling dervishes. McCrure’s Magazine applied to contemporary evils the methods of 
surgery. 

A good program for an editor, daily, weekly or monthly, is found in these words: 


Whatsoever things are true, Whatsoever things are pure, 

Whatsoever things are honest, Whatsoever things are lovely, 

Whatsoever things are just, Whatsoever things are of good report. 
Think of these things. y : 


You now occupy, to my mind, one of the most desirable seats of editorial power in the world. 
I remember once, in a conversation with President Roosevelt, congratulating him on his chance for 
achievement, and he replied that he regarded my job as more desirable than his. 

You have my heartiest good wishes for your success. Faithfully yours, 


4 AM Core 
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See 


‘Three Stovies by 


EDWARD L. 


“MCKENNA 


If rever before to the best of our knowledge has any magazine 


published in one issue three stories by a new author, there 


must be strong veason to urge MCCLURE’S into this breaking 


of all precedent. We found that strong reason in the stories 


themselves and in the man who wrote them. 


The case is 


submitted to your judgment, conhdently 


Story ‘No. 1: 


Illustrated by 


OME say that it was Senator Matt McGlynn who gave 
Supreme Court Justice Ahearn his start, and some will 
tell vou that it was Ahearn’s cousin, Michael Cronin, 

the saloon-keeper. Each of them had a hand in it. 

Daniel Ahearn finished the sixth grade at Saint Mary's 
School in Pitt Street, and then went to work for Claflin 
and Company. That much appears to be certain. Some 
time thereafter, probably when he was about sixteen, he 
became a bartender. He continued his education at night, 
somewhat spasmodically as his duties permitted; studied 
law at Peter Cooper's University; was admitted to the bar 
at the age of twenty-six and hung up his white apron 
forever. 

There is a story that Cronin went to Senator McGlynn, 
who at this time was holding the city and the party in his 
fat white hand, and laid these facts before him, and that 
McGlynn sent Ahearn a few small cases, which he handled 
well enough. Then he sent him something more important 
and more dubious, and Ahearn kicked his new clients out 
of his cheap little office. So the Senator sent for him and 
inquired the cause of this discourtesy, and Counselor Ahearn 
told him in his unvarnished Third Avenue dialect that he 
didn't do that kind of business, see? And the Senator in- 
timated that he couldn't find uses for lawyers who were 
overparticular, and Ahearn picked up his derby and de- 
livered himself of a hot valedictory upon Senator 
McGlynn, his friends and the nature of their law cases, 
and stamped his way out of the office without pausing for 
reply. 

Now, it is well known that Senator McGlynn had that 
love of buffoonery which characterizes licentious rulers. 
Virtue amused him always, moral indignation amused 
him, and he had the voluptuary’s passion for naiveté. 
Ahearn spent his first eight months at the bar as most 
young lawyers spend them who have no family coffers 
upon which to ion, and one morning was aghast and 
astounded to find in his scanty mail an invitation to call 
upon the District Attorney with a view to an appointment. 


BATTERED ARMOR 


Corinne Dillon 


He was courteously received, and by twelve o'clock he was 
Assistant District Attorney for the county. 

It is known that he went breathlessly to Cronin, run- 
ning down Columbia Street, Brooklyn, to Cronin’s place 
and bursting in upon him panting and stammering his 
gratitude. Cronin listened to him in amazement and told 
him he had nothing to do with the matter—nothing. But 
Cronin also threw his arms around him and banged him on 
the back, uttering those profane ejaculations employed by 
the less urbane to indicate joy or grief. 

It was well for Ahearn that he had his moment of 
exultation, for the opposition newspapers evidently had 
not heard any such explanation of the reasons for his sud- 
den distinction. They imputed, as usual, the most sin- 
ister motives to the District Attorney and to Senator 
McGlynn. There is a faded vellow editorial in the Herald 
files dealing with the appointment, and another in those ot 
the Tribune. 

Daniel Ahearn read the editorials dealing with his ap- 
pointment time and time again, but it was a long time 
before they were anything but a blur to him, a red blur, 
with the word bartender legible at intervals. The Ad- 
vertiser called him a bartender three times in half a column. 

Now, there never was a Celt who took himself more 
seriously than did Daniel Ahearn, never one with a fiercer, 
hotter pride in himself and his lineage, never one with 
a more sensitive skin. Most of them hide it with a laugh 
or a jibe, and some with a stupid, unseeing look. Daniel 
Ahearn hid his with a grim, tight, dour mouth, hoping 
all the while that nobody noticed him and his rage and 
his shame. A joke, he was, was he—a big joke? He that 
laughed at few jokes and made none. Bartender, bat- 
tender, bartender. He'd show them what sort of a man a 
bartender had to be. 

Of the two excellent ways to bring out the essential 
virtues within him, the city had chosen one—ridicule. 
It laughed at him. He had a fine audience for his first few 
cases—young attorneys with degrees from Columbia af 
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Harvard, special writers from the newspapers, curiosity 
wekers. The District Attorney, whether acting under in- 
ifuctions or from a sense of fair play, which some dis- 
met attorneys have—at least when they're young 
ulmevery consideration. He didn’t have much to do, and 
did it well enough. His hearers laughed when they 
wuld, as a vaudeville audience does, and there were things 
laugh at, if you'd never seen a bartender before or heard 
4man who had the patois of the East Side thick in his 
throat. Bur he showed no glaring ignorance—and his 
toe was composed, if a little too loud for cultured ears, 
‘ad his mouth was set, and he saw no discourtesy in any 
(or anything. He had made up his mind to that. 


gave 


JN DUE course he had a case against some silk thieves 

People vs Camagno, Hartzenstein and Hickey. He 
nad them convicted before he summed up, and he knew 
‘and in his triumph he let himself go a little: 

Now, gentlemen of the jury. These watchmen 
‘They re old fellahs, old broken-down fellahs. You see 
em comin’ in to—uh—comin’ in to a saloon, in the early 
Momin’ for a drink, all cold."’ 

Witte a giggle from a ci-devant Phi Delt with nothing 
©@ at the present except listen to another man’s case. ) 


ynn, gravely courteous, pec red with satyvs eyes at the Virtuous barbarian 


“They're usuaily the remains of good men. They're 
honest men, men that have worked with their hands all 
their lives, that ain't got the brains or the crookedness to 
do anything else. Well. Here they are, all night, walkin’ 
up an’ down a stringpiece, tryin’ to keep warm, tryin’ to 
do their job. Fifty cents a night they get. 

“Along comes a lot of rats, lookin’ for somethin’ they 
can swi—steal. What fellahs do? There 
ain't one out of fifty of them won't put up his hands and 
jump at them. 

“Now listen to me. These watchmen is cops 
sec? You won't put enough cops on the water-front 
say we ain't got enough cops. All right! 
You got to stand behind your cops. You got to. You got 
to make this water-front safe. It ain’t safe. I—I tell you, 
you got to clean up this water-front, or you're going to 
have trouble, trouble for every one of you. 

“What you gonna do, huh? What you gonna do? 
Here's grandpop with his back against the spiles, battlin’ 
against four rats. What you gonna do? Huh?" 

“I object,’ said Mr. Goldfusz. *‘Nobody has said my 
clients attacked any watchmen.” 

“Objection overruled.’’ 

‘“Exception,’’ said Mr. Goldfusz plaintively. 


do these old 
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ELL, as it happened, about a week after that the 
first of the ripper murders occurred in the very dis- 
trict he was denouncing, and the terror-stricken city began 
to clamor for police action. Ahearn got plenty of work, 


and he rejoiced in it. Few were laughing at him now, 
certainly not the prisoners at the bar. He was a bully, a 
torturer of witnesses, a thunderer; he would hurl himself 
upon juries, raging, panting, impatient of subtleties, 
beating against them. If it had been histrionic it would 
have been contemptible, and many a jeer was flung at him 
by opposing counsel, many a judicial reprimand, and not 
a few of his convictions were ultimately set aside. But 
he got convictions and heavy sentences. 

At the height of his career as public prosecutor McGlynn 
sent for him. No strangers were present at that interview, 
which probably took place in McGlynn’s house in Chelsea, 
and no one else knows exactly what happened. Never 
thereafter was it prudent to criticize McGlynn to Daniel 
Ahearn. 

McGlynn was breaking up then pretty fast; he was 
drinking heavily, was almost never sober after four o'clock 
in the afternoon. Ahearn had the abstemiousness of his 
former business; he had the body of a roustabout; he lived 
virtuously. McGlynn was fifty-eight, a cynic and a van- 
dal, as every one knows, worn out by his pleasures. What 
did they find to say to each other—the | sveanney weaving 
in his chair a little, slow-spoken from the drink, gravely 
courteous, peering up with his satyr’s eyes at the sweating 
barbarian — him? Perhaps he decided that this 
Behemoth of his creation was too awkward, too powerful 


for direction. Perhaps he felt that charity which great 
sinners have for the forthright virtuous. Perhaps he was 
storing up in his befuddled brain recollections to amuse 
him to frenzied laughter for all his time on earth to come. 

At all events, Daniel Ahearn walked out of that house 
in Chelsea a Supreme Court judge just as surely as if 
McGlynn had thrown the mantle about his shoulders, 
And he walked out his own man, too, without a pledge to 
bind him, without a promise, without a restriction, 
Events proved that. 

What a judge he was! ‘Don't fool with Ahearn,” 
cagey old attorneys whispered to the fledglings. **Par. 
ticularly don’t fool with him in a fraud case or a criminal 
case. He'll make you feel like thirty cents. That old 
snoozer knows more ways of getting you in Dutch than 
you could count. Don’t dig him up any new law. He 
doesn’t like it. There’s only one thing to do with Ahearn. 
You've got to prove to him that your man is a persecuted 
innocent. It doesn’t make any difference how you do it 
The next best thing is to make him believe that you think 
so yourself. Ever get him convinced, he'll plead your 
case for you himself. Fact. He won't let the jury doa 
thing to you. If he gets the other idea, good night. And 
he usually has it. He doesn’t believe innocent men ever 
get tried for anything, Ahearn doesn't. You could have 
the best case in the world, absolutely air-tight, and it 
wouldn't do you any good. Gosh, I've been in there 
fighting two men, him and the D. A., more than once. 
Law? That old buzzard doesn’t care about law. He 
makes up his mind; that’s all—’’ 

And down in the underworld, the underworld that 
Ahearn saw moving from the water-front to Allen Street, 
to Fourteenth Street, to the Thirties, to the Fifties and 
that’s still on the way up-town, they'd tell you about him. 
“Dat skate. Ooh! He don’t know nothing but ‘five 
years, ‘ten years,’ ‘twenty years.’ The Hot Seat. Dat'’s 
him. Gees, when Whitey Warren was waitin’ to go troo 
de Little Green Door, for croakin’ a bull, his mother went 
to see Ahearn. Do you think he wouldn't see her? Huh! 
He saw her all right. ‘Gees, Judge, the kid's only nine- 
teen,’ she says to him. ‘God help you,’ he says to her. 
‘No, you, you, you help me,’ she says, and falls on her 
knees to him. ‘Judge, gees give him twenty years, give 
him life. Don’t—don’t—he's all I got,’ she says to him. 
He give Whitey the chair all right. It’s a wonder some- 
body don’t bump him off. They say, when he was only 
a young guy, Kid Banger—you know, Kid Banger that got 
bumped off over in Hoboken in the chicken-pullers’ strike, 
yeah—well, the Kid said he'd fix his clock for him. And 
this Ahearn, he goes around to the Kid's hang-out, the 
Tivoli—it was a dump like the Haymarket—lookin’ for 
him. The Kid goes up to him and says, ‘Howdy, Coun- 
selor," and Ahearn don’t say nothin’, just looks at him, 
and by and by he turns his back on him and walks out. 
Oh, he ain't yella. He ain't got a heart the size of a louse, 
but he ain't yella.”’ 

And the jurymen, the conscientious, upright jurymen, 
too small or too virtuous to avoid their duty! The looks 
Judge Ahearn would give them if they came in five minutes 
late from lunch, or if they pleaded sickness or said they had 
objections to circumstantial evidence or to maximum 
penalties! They feared the Judge, much, much more than 
they feared the friends of the man in the dock. 

What about ng friends? Well, to tell the truth, 
he had almost no friends. Michael Cronin had asked him 
for a favor years before, a suspended sentence for some ut 
fortunate, and Ahearn wouldn't grant it. Couldn't grant 
it, he said. ‘‘I've given him my word," said Cronin. 
‘You're asking me for something I can’t give you, said 
Ahearn. “‘I can't do it—that’s all."” “Suit yourself, 
then,”’ said Cronin, and turned on his heel. *’ Mike, Mike! 
said Ahearn, starting after him; but Cronin never turned. 

—— 
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great There were any number of people to invite the Judge to 
> was dinner, and he loathed dinners. He had the respect of the 
muse community and its impersonal friendship. It had become 
ome ,commonplace to reelect him when his term ran out. 
nouse Bipartite judiciary agreements were never needed for 
as if him. “Ahearn, said the Anawanda Club. Ahearn, 
Iders. sid the Union League. “‘Ahearn,”’ said the Citizens 
ge to Union. Hearst*was for him. The World was for him. 
‘tion. The Sun, the Tribune. Once in a while you'd see his name 
in the Outlook, or the Nation or the New Republic ‘patting 
arn,” his red brawn,'’ as the old piece in the reader says. 
‘*Par- “More judges like Ahearn. Get the law enforced. Get 
minal it enforced .”’ 


He wasn't precisely the Ahearn of twenty-odd years ago. 


t old 








than Ithad galled him not to know the law or to be tripped up 
He init, so he had taken pains to learn it. It had hurt him to 
earn be regarded as an ignorant man, and he had spent hours 
cuted and hours trying to improve himself. They say he read 
do it children’s text-books on English grammar and all sorts of 
think writers’ handbooks. History he loved, and he could read 
wens essays. Novels he couldn't stand. But most of all he read 
doa the law. 
And And yet he was no lawyer. Some of his decisions are 
1 ever dassically blunt and terse, but most of them contain no 
have new idea. He hadn't the mind for a lawyer. He hadn't 
ind it the admiration for subtlety. Subtlety and chicane were 
there| [synonymous to him. Contradictions in logic baffled him, 
once. iIeft him raging. Authority—that was his watchword. 
He | “Stare decisis’’ Ought to be written over his grave. There 
inever was a more devout Roman Catholic than Judge 
| that Ahearn. 
street, | ff : 
»s and| @)|QOAT length he had a white head and a big old house in 
thim.| §| Yorkville that defied the approaching apartments and oe a 
+ ‘five| @lawild, red-headed daughter to run it for him. He'd never i be d e" 9 
Dat's had a son, and his wife died when his daughter was five oe ee 
o troo| @iyars old. Catherine, the girl’s name was, but he never 
~went| Micilled her that. He called her “‘Babe.’’ And she called through Broome Street, hollering “‘Char-coal! Char- 
Huh! him “Judge,” as her mother had called him. “Not coal!’’ Stories that he could whisper, when Knox 
- nine-| ff |Pappa—Judge,"’ she had said, and stamped her tiny foot. Senior wasn’t around, about “‘So when I was a young 
o her. Hed laughed and humored her, and he'd never stopped fellah, John Y. McKane himself walked in while I was 
on her} §}humoring her; so she grew up to an obbligato of neighborly _tendin’ bar on Surf Avenue, and he says, ‘Young fellah, 
; give} icomments: “If she was my daughter—’’ ‘‘What else what's your politics?’ And I says to him, ‘What's that 
» him. | §jculd you expect, an only child, and the Judge so busy and to you?’ Because at that time I had no use for him 
some-| Mid?” “‘A wild young one! Tch, tch— If she was my d’'ye see?’’ Stories that shouldn't be allowed to die nor be 
s only | f§)dughter—'’ told to any one but sons or grandsons. 
at got| | But she was the Judge's daughter, and he loved her with ’ Stories, indeed! He began to hear some stories himself, 
strike, | @§}thesullen, hot love of a humorless man, an uncompanion- stories about his son-in-law. Knox wasn't one of those 
And| @/ale, austere man, a man who had no ability to express his who think that life stops with marriage. There was a 
it, the ‘lve except with things. He hardly ever caressed her, and flat in the sixties, and there was Myrtle Delraine from 
in’ for| )tis words of endearment were fewer than her birthdays. ‘‘Oh, Oh, Delphine.’’ The Judge hoped the stories weren't 
Coun-| §|Satshe was as hot-tempered and headstrong as he was, and true, and he hoped that Babe wouldn't hear them, anyway. 
t him,| @/4ter a fashion they understood each other and worried One day, while he was in Chambers reading a brief he 
c$ out. “cach other as lovers do. never forgot in the case of Solomon versus Corcoran and 
louse, | §)_ He hated her young men and tried to be polite to them. Allen, an action for ejectment, Babe burst in upon him. 
\They'd see him eyeing them as if he were estimating con- She was as white as death. ‘‘Judge—Judge—"’ she said. 
rymen, tmptuously their physical prowess; and it didn’t make ‘*Babe— What's the matter, Babe? What's the matter?”’ 
- looks | em comfortable. Finally, one of them carried her off. “It’s Knox.”’ 
rinutes | i} His firse name was Knox. Imagine how the Judge must “Knox.” 
ey had lave liked that, and the civil ceremony and all the rest “Did you hear anything—yet?”’ 
ximum If. “Why, uh 
re than Knox was a polo player and a yachtsman and too old for “You know it, then, you know it.” 
Matrimony, to the Judge's way of thinking. That is to “Know what? Know what?” 
truth, | i), he was thirty-three. His people were well-to-do, “Oh, Judge, he’s taken sixty thousand dollars from the 
ed him ind he had a sort of job with an insurance company, which insurance company. And—and—while he was over there 
me un- ‘didn tinterfere a great deal with his spare time. he was down in the vault, and—and—he had an argument 
t grant Wo years went by, and there was still no grandson for with a watchman—and—"’ 
“ronin. | iltdge Ahearn. He would have liked a gtandson, one that “Did he—"’ 
.”* said sould tell stories to, stories about Fin Ma Coul and “No, no, the man’s in the hospital; he’s not going to 
urself, Owen Roe O'Neill and Niall of the Niae Hostages and die. He— And the money’s all right, Judge. He's been 
Mike!” eyed Terence O’Ruarc. Stories about his own father taking it—for some time. His people’ll cover it; that’s 


turned. | > have mercy on him—driving his white horse ll right. But the watchman Judge, they've got Knox, 
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one nice, sunny morning. 


and the District Attorney's got hold of it, and—and 
“Well, ail right. Pull yourself together." 

‘“Judge, Judge, don't let them. This fellow won't die, 
Judge You can fix it. You'll do it, won't you?” 

“TL will—nor.”’ 

‘You've got to. Ah, listen. When I found out about 
that woman—that was three months ago—I—I thought, 
‘Now I can't sink any lower.’ But I never said a word, 
not a word. But that—but that finished—that part of it. 
But this. I can't stand this. Jail. In jail. Don’t you let 
them. Don't you let them—drag my pride in the dirt. 
Don't you let them.”’ 

‘Do you love this—this—God da 

“Stop. No. No. I don't love him. No. How can 
I love him after what he did to me? Oh, what's the use, 
Judge? Yes, I love him, and I'll always love him. No 
matter what he did.” 

‘“I-yes, I see."’ 

“Judge, in a jail. A jail.”’ 

‘What do you care? Huh? A jail. Ah, if I could get 
my hands on him once he'd never see a jail. Babe, listen. 
What do you care? Hold up your head and be damned to 
them. Say, I'm Babe Ahearn. Babe Ahearn. Catherine 
Ahearn. The greatest name in Ireland, Catherine.”’ 

“Don't talk foolishness to me. Will you do it? 
you? Will you?” 

“No, Babe, I can't.” 

‘Do you want me on my knees to you? To you? Al- 
ways I knew, no matter what I'd done, I could come to 
you, and you'd take care of me. Now I'm asking you, and 
I haven't done anything—anything 

“Ah, Babe—I—easy now—Jimmie! Miss Moran! Miss 
Moran! Ah—my daughter—she’s fainted. Jimmie, hurry 
up, get me the Anawanda Club, get me the Club on the 
‘phone. Get me the Chief at the Hall, on the other 
‘phone. Miss Moran, you run out, like a good girl, get 
me a taxi. I'll take care of my daughter—"’ 

OW, two weeks after this, Supreme Court Judge 
LN Ahearn resigned. A lot of reporters were sent around, 
and they were met by a beautiful woman with sad eyes, 
his daughter, Mrs. Knox Drake. 

The Judge’s health wasn't good, she said, and he was 


Will 





[he young report C finally did SeC dustice Ahearn 


He went up to the Judge boldly and called him by name 


saw him over on Whitehall Street 


going to take a rest. No, he couldn't see them 

One of them thought there might be a story in it, so he 
tried to get Mr. Knox Drake at the Salamander Insurance 
Company, but they said Knox had gone to Paris on 
business. No, they weren't sure when he'd be back. Six 
months, possibly longer. 

He's never been back. Won the Gentlemen's Steeple- 
chase at Auteuil not so long ago. 

But the young reporter finally did see Justice Ahearn. 
One nice, sunny morning he thought he saw the Judge 
over on Whitehall Street. He followed discreetly. Sure 
enough, it was he, and walking at a brisk pace, too, fora 
man in poor health. Where was he bound for, the reporter 
wondered. 

Over to Coenties Slip Park, apparently, where the old 
man sat down and ber out a cigar and looked toward 
the river. So the reporter went up to him boldly and called 
him by name. 

‘Yes,’ said the Judge, as he used to say, 
Courtroom.” 

“Mind if I sit down, Judge?”’ 

“Suit yourself.”’ 

“How you been Judge?” 

“Better.” 

‘That's good. Glad to see you out.”’ 

““Agh.”’ 

‘Are you thinking of practising law in the city, 
Judge?” 

“What's that?”’ 

‘‘Uh—who are you going to practise with?” 

“Practise what?” a 

““L—law, Judge. Aren't you going to practises 

‘No. I'll never practise law again. It's—my heart. 
I haven't the heart for it. You need a—a strong—heart 
to practise law. Astrong heart. Mine went back on me. 

“That's tough, Judge. Judge-—I—you remember 
Whitey Warren, that you sentenced?’’ 

“What's that?”’ 

‘““Whitey Warren.” 

‘Yes. I-—remember Whitey Warren. Yes, I remember 
him.”’ 

‘‘I knew that cop, Judge. You never did a better thing 
in your life than sending that thug up.”’ 


‘Clear the 
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“Yes. Whitey Warren— Here, young fellah, have a 

— You see that water-front out there? Cleanest 

water-front in the world it is. I like to sit here and look 
tit. It reminds me of something.” 

“What's that, Judge? Good cigar—"’ 

“Well—well, it’s this. Did you ever hear tell of a 
fellah named James Lynch?” 

“No, Judge.”’ 

“Well, James Lynch was the Mayor of Galway. A 
water-front town, d’ye see? Of Galway, yes. Well, his 
son committed a murder. And they couldn't get anybody 
tohanghim. So James Lynch—he ej him with his own 
hands. And then—and then, he lifted up his hand, like 
this, to the poe. and he kissed his dead son, and he 
walked into his house, and he never came out again. No, 
aver. He lived for years, but he never came out of his 
‘house again. Hagh! There was a judge. 

“But he shouldn't have had any sons— Well, it’s very 








/ R. TRAVERS eased his derby hat back on his head 
| and made an entry in his little black book. What he 

wrote was an abbreviation and might have'puzzled 
any one but himself; his entries were not invariably clear 
en to him, and he spent many a weary hour trying to 
make his simple accounts balance. ‘‘M. A.’ was the 
wtation. It meant ‘‘Moved Away,”’ and its further sig- 
tificance was that the Aeternia Industrial Insurance Com- 
pay had lost a policy-holder and that Mr. Travers would 
lave to replace the customer or lose a commission. 

This wasn't St. Elmo Travers’ first job by a good many, 
und probably it wouldn't be his last one. He had tried 
sell vacuum cleaners and mortgage bonds and washing- 
machines and real estate, and he had been a clerk for a firm 
icaling in essential oils and for a department store, and had 
participated in an uninteresting way in one or two other 
industries. He had set out to make the world safe for de- 
Mocracy, and gotten as far as Camp Upton, and married a 
gil who did not send him away with a smile. Since that 
time he had been fairly steady, and was making enough to 
ted his family, though he was doing it in a halting, lum- 
wting, hit-and-miss fashion. 

He found his new client over on Mulberry Street. She 
mas a Mrs. O'Callahan, and it took him over an hour to 
‘nvince her that the Aeternia was a good strong com- 
pay, not likely to become insolvent, with a record of 

wing paid all its policies when due. Mrs. O'Callahan 
"a worried about possible assessments, her husband 
luving been insured in the Royal Benevolent Grand 

Fraternity He reassured her. 

It's not the money I mind,"’ she said. ‘‘Enough to 

me, that’s all. I've no wish to be a burden on 
€ 


one. 
“the didn't look like a burden to be lightly borne—a 
» Stout old lady, bustling and firm-footed and garru- 


ee 
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nice here. This park, now. If you could tell the things 
that have happened, right here, where this park is— Well, 
I must be going along. Good-bye, young fellah. What 
did you say your name was? Oh, yes. A good name, too.” 

“Good-bye, and good luck, Judge. Take care of your- 
self." 

As the Judge walked away the young man looked after 
him. 

“I guess he’s going to pieces, after all,’’ he thought to 
himself. ‘‘Gee, he was a tough old guy. Imagine he 
thinks this James Lynch was something like him, only 
not so tough. That's a funny one. He starts to brag 
about the water-front, and then he gets fussed and tells 
me a fairy story about one James Lynch. Well, I wouldn't 
blame him for bragging. They say he did clean up this 
water-front, him and Goff and Parkhurst and a couple 
more. Gee, I should have kept him going on the water- 
front! I bet I'd have got a story.” 


Story ‘No. 2: 


‘POLICY “NU‘MBER 
TWO ‘BILLION and ‘THREE 


Illustrated by David Hendrickson 


lous. She insisted on making Travers a cup of tea, and he 
departed with her twenty-cent premium in his pocket. 

Six months afterwards Mrs. O'Callahan moved away 
from Mulberry Street. Contrary to the usual practise in 
that neighborhood, she tacked her new address to her 
door, a number on Spring Street. Travers followed her 
there, but she was not at home, so he called again at six 
o'clock. 

‘Oh, indeed, it’s yourself,"’ she said. ‘‘Come right in. 
It’s not as nice a place as the Mulberry Street place. All 
these Eyetalians—’’ and she made a sweeping gesture. 

It wasn't, as she said, even as nice as Mulberry Street, 
but Travers had seen some pretty discouraging places while 
on his travels. 

“‘And now, Mister, uh, Mister 

“Travers.”’ 

“To be sure. Here's the forty cents I owe you. Now, 
I—well, I've taken a position. It’s too lonesome, sittin’ 
all day with nothin’ to do. So I'll not be home durin’ 
the day. Could I be leavin’ the money for you?"’ 

“Certainly.” 

“Very well then. There's a decent family up the street; 
they used to be in the saloon business. Tiernan, their 
name is—"’ 

Thereafter Travers collected his premiums from the 
Tiernans, to whom he sold a policy or two. It appeared 
that Mrs. O'Callahan had spoken very highly of him to 
her friends. From them he learned the little about Mrs. 
O'Callahan that he didn’t already know. She was a 
widow, and her only son was dead; he had been married, 
and had left his wife in fairly comfortable circumstances, 
but Mrs. O'Callahan had the not-unprecedented dislike 
for an only son's wife. 

‘‘A nice enough woman she is, too,’’ said Mrs. Tiernan. 
‘It’s a wonder to me they don’t get along better, for you 
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wouldn't find a finer woman than Mrs. O'Callahan. But 

she’s that stiff-necked. I wouldn't dare to be openin’ my 

mouth to her. The only time I ever said anything to her 

about Dan's wife she says, ‘We're civil to each other,’ she 

says, very cool, as if to say, ‘Let it go at that.’ Indeed, 

as if I was the one to be pokin’ my nose into her business!"’ 
‘What's Mrs. O'Callahan doing?” asked Travers. 
“She works out by the day.”’ 


“Uh-huh 


{gm came a week when Mrs. O'Callahan didn’t 
leave the twenty cents, but it was forthcoming the 
following Thursday. Later on there was a two-weeks’ 
default. So Travers went around at six o'clock one eve- 
ning to see Mrs. O'Callahan. 

He thought she was Jooking much thinner and older. 
As soon as she saw him she flushed and began to make 
apologies, but he stopped her 

“It’s all right—no hurry,”’ he said. ‘‘I just wanted to 
see how you were getting along. ' 

“Oh, very well. Very well, thank you kindly. That 
is, I've—well, the rheumatism is botherin’ me a little. 
Let me make you a cup of tea.”’ 

“Oh, no. Don't bother. I've got to get home to supper 
in a minute.” 

He could have sworn there was a tone of relief in her 
politely reluctant acquiescence. 

The next week the arrears upon the policy were paid, but 
the following month there was another delinquency, and 
Travers called again. He found Mrs. O'Callahan in bed. 

‘Come in,”’ she said, drawing the covers up to her chin. 
‘Oh, it’s yourself. The rheumatism is at me again.” 

“Um, yes. Well, Mrs. O'Callahan, what I came around 
to tell you is this. There's going to be—that is, I think 
there may be, there probably will be a dividend declared. 
Yes. That dividend will, uh, probably take care of your 
olicy for a month or six weeks—or, possibly, even longer. 
Till you're on your feet again. Just ran in to tell you about 
Ye 

“Oh! Oh! I'm thet glad. I was that worried. I’m 
not feelin’ any too well—and—and I wouldn't have that 
daughter-in-law of mine to be having the burying of me.” 

*“*Huh,’’ said Travers, with what he meant to be a boom- 
ing laugh. ‘‘If you're talking like that, [— D'ja have the 
doctor in?”’ 

“Doctor! T'ch! I’m not sick enough for a doctor! 
Indeed, I _"’ 


| iernans house 











went Travers on the double 


H'm! 
around.”’ 

““‘No, I'll have no doctor.”’ 

““Well, Mrs. O'Callahan, it’s this way. The company’'d 
rather pay your doctor's bills than—than your policy 
claim. It’s only business, only business."’ 

“Oh, I see.”’ 

So a Doctor McGowan called on Mrs. O'Callahan. And 
the next night, Travers called on the doctor. 

“Your friend, the old lady Well, the plain truth is, 
she’s about done. Complications. Rheumatism, heart 
trouble. And—uh—malnutrition.”’ 

“*Malnutrition?”’ 

“Yes. She's not been getting enough to eat. 
some time.”’ 

Travers sat there for a minute. 

“Much obliged, Doc. What I owe you?” 

Doctor McGowan looked at him. “‘Relative of yours?” 

“No. Just a friend, that’s all."’ 

McGowan tapped his fingers against the desk. 

“All right. Two dollars,”’ he said, briskly 
in from time to time.”’ 

“Yes. Wish you would. 

“You've got the bill now,” 
‘It’s two dollars. It’s all right. 
lady's got the second sigut."’ 

‘The what, Doc?’ 

“Oh, it’s a form of psychopathology. Delusions 
Trauma. That sort of thing.” 

“Oh—”’ 

‘Has she any people? They ought to be sent 


“Well, I guess I better send the company doctor 


Not for 


““T'IL step 


Send the bill to me.” 
said Doctor McGowan 
Interesting case. Old 





for.” | 
“Tl look after it right away. Much obliged, Doc. | 

“Much obliged to you,’’ said Doctor McGowan, and | 
gripped Travers’ hand with his strong general-practr 
tioner’s finger. 


ROUND to the Tiernans’ house went Travers on the 
double. Mrs. Tiernan looked at him almost as if she 
were about to put her arms akimbo. 

‘What's this about dividends on policies?”’ 

‘“Dividends?”’ 

‘Mrs. O’Callahan’s been telling me—" 

“Oh! Oh, well, that was a sort of special dividend on 
an old policy. Look here. What's Mrs. O'Callahans 
daughter-in-law’s address? The old lady's dying. 

“Oh, Gawd help her, I'll be right around. 
Mary! Where’s them blessed can¢'es? Her with allt 





Mary! 
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‘You're walkin’ in, you and your derby hat, and over it they’s a big gold crown with diamonds in it” 


heathen Eyetalians! Mary! What's Mrs. O'Callahan's “Oh, hush, Mother! I'll have you on your feet in no 

daughter-in-law’s address? Mrs. Daniel J. O’Callahan— _ time. If you'd only come to live with us, as I asked you 

she’s in the telephone book, on Tremont Avenue. Tom! to! You bet, this time you will. I—”’ 

Tom! I'm off to Mrs. O'Callahan’s—she's dyin’. Do ““H’gh! Never fear. I'll be up with Gawd this time 

you run out and get Father Kearney. And one of yez call next week. Though it’s very kind of you, Agnes. Mr. 

up Mrs. Dan right away. Don’t be standin’ there lookin’ Travers, it’s all right about me insurance, ain't it?”’ 

at me with your fingers in your mouth—"’ “It certainly is, and I hope it will be a long time 

before—"’ 

RS. O'CALLAHAN didn’t die that night. Travers “Well. I'm that glad to see you. ‘Cause—I'm going 
saw her for the last time two days later. Mrs. Daniel to tell you something. I can see you in a big hall, all 

]., the controversial daughter-in-law, answered his knock. lighted up. You're walkin’ in, you and your derby hat, 

She didn't seem an impossible person to him. Still, men’s and over it they’s a big gold crown with diamonds in it."’ 

verdicts concerning women are notoriously inadequate. “She's a little flighty, like that, at times,’’ whispered 
“She wants to see you,’ the daughter-in-law said. Mrs. Daniel J. ‘‘Don't you mind her. She thinks you've 
“Agnes, is it that Mr. Travers?’’ came from the bed done something for her. This is just the same as she told 

inside. Doctor McGowan about you. It’s like dreams, she has. 
“Yes, Mother.”’ She can tell you some funny things when she gets that 
“H'gh! Bid him come in. Mr. Travers is—he handles way. Ask her something—“ 

me business affairs, Agnes. He'll be payin’ me funeral But Mrs. O'Callahan had sunk back upon the pillow, 

expenses. Not a penny Il they cost you.” and she never spoke to Travers again. 


Story No. 3: 


ARIEL 


Illustrated by Norman Borchardt 


ID you ever hear of the Clipper? Well, there was Back in those files you'll see Albert Renaud's first pro- 
once a time when there were no Zits, no Variety; fessional notice; he paid for it himself. Here it is: 
the Billboard was only a year or two old, and all 
the boys with the yellow top-coats and the chrysanthe- 
ont. "You've penplireaphoes yale bane ak the Ble xylophone and saat 09 banjo. Also bells, tymp ane 
of the Ci a we Ar voles yak wom foot-cymbals. xperienced. Albert Renaud. | Iwenty- 
© Clipper, for the pages are yellow, and they Ninth Street, near Eighth Avenue. Write or wire. 
tear easily, and if you destroy them you are ruining an 
authentic historical document and one conceivably as im- ‘“Experienced,”’ said Mr. Renaud, after listing his ac- 
portant as the dull record of battles and sieges. As im- complishments. Certainly, within two years after the in- 
portant and as significant as old fans and slipper-buckles  sertion of the advertisement he could claim the adjective, 
and garters and dance orders and the stoppers of cut-glass for he was playing with Arthur Pryor’s band at Man- 
¢ bottles with the scent still sweet, if faint and hattan Beach. 
é. Arthur Pryor— Let’s see. Heard of Sousa? Slafer? 


AT LIBERTY. At cornet. Reads, fakes, improvises. 


Double clarinet. Will play tenor and some oboe. Double 








eee 




















Gilmore? Roxy? Paul Whiteman? Pryor's 
right up among them. 

Let’s go over to Manhattan Beach and hear Arthur 
Pryor's band. First, we'll travel up Shore Road from the 
Long Island Station, past hotels and boarding-houses, 
bordered by nenbeniiing boxwood hedges oat syringa 
bushes. Under foot is a litter of torn badges and racing 
programs and newspapers; the favorite didn’t win the 
Suburban this afternoon. Up to Emmons Avenue, the 
water-front. Smell the clams and the fried eels and the 
soft-shell crabs and the lobsters and similar salty odors. 
Over the first little wooden bridge across the bay, pausing 
for a moment if you like to observe two self-conscious 
oarsmen out in the stream feathering their sweeps with 
abandon. Behind us there’s a steady thramp, thramp, 
thramp of feet, substantial feet in broad Oxtords, tiny, 
twinkling feet in slippers with spiked heels and rhinestone 
buckles. Snatches of conversation—‘‘Irish Lad... 
Afrikander Hamburg Belle . Tom Sharkey 
Trixie Friganza rides like the Snapper never 
goes to the bat Saratoga what dya say, huh? 

fifteen dollars every time he rides—’’ persuasive 
heavy voices, high staccato laughter, the swish of starched 
skirts. Look, there's a rocket from Paine’s fireworks. It 
bursts with a pop, and a little paper parachute flutters 
toward the shore where a hundred kids will be running 
after it. Fireworks tonight, it says; it will be clear 
tonight. 

Now we're at Manhattan Beach. Walls of sand-stone 
tiles skirting elaborate and formal flower-beds, anchors, 
stars, crescents. Little strings of colored lights—tiny 
candles in glass cups. The Manhattan Beach Hotel, 
with perfumed seignewrs playing a melancholy game of 
billiards or skipping about at ping-pong. Up on the bal- 
cony—isn't that Lillian Russell? Why, certainly it is. 
And there's Cissie Loftus. She's plaving at the Brighton 
Beach Music Hall this week. And there are Pittsburgh 
Phil and Diamond Jim and Clancy, the prize-fighter, and 
over there, look, see that fellow walking along as if he 
were wondering what it's all about. That's the editor of 
a woman's magazine; his brother wrote ‘‘On The Banks 
of the Wabash."’ Probably down here studying fashions 
—it’s a good place to come for that. Lots of pretty women 
here, and plenty of them have spared no expense— Why 
should they? 

See that girl up on the veranda, that girl in the organdy 
dress? How cool she looks, how amused, as if this were 
all arranged for her. That's Eulalia Mar, a little actress, 
understudy in one of John Drew's plays, “‘The Gay 
Lord Quex,”’ or maybe “‘Trelawney of the Wells’’; has a 
small part with Faversham next season. Dainty and slim 
and impersonal as a hotel switchboard operator. Can‘t 
be entirely stupid, or John Drew wouldn't have had her 
in his company. Probably, too, she’s—well, what's an 
adjective for a girl named Eulalia? Lady-like? Lady-like, 
like alady. She may even be one. She's been to the races 
at the Bay, and she's going to Pryor’s concert, and that's 
lemonade she's drinking and not a gin-rickey. 

So, by and by she rises, she and her swain, whoever he 
is, and it doesn’t matter. Eulalia Mar has plenty of ad- 
mirers. She's pretty and young and on the stage, and her 
voice curls itself pleasantly around words. The two 
make their way to the huge rotunda below, where Mr. 
Pryor will presently entertain. It might be just as well 
to sit outside on a bench where you'd hear the music 
muffled a little by the surf, or it might be even better to 
sit up on the porch, and order a horse's neck or something, 
and smoke a Henry Clay, and then, if we should happen to 
be made a little blue by the band and the summer aiahe, we 
could order another horse's neck, and so on. What do 


All right. 


you say? Allright then. We've come so far; we'll go to 
the concert. 


Se nna MO Mec ne E 
— 


T’S quite as usual. Overture to ‘‘Semiramide,” two 
marches, a waltz and a two-step; ‘Poet and Peasant,” 
and **Potpourri from Maritana’’ to delight the classical: 
selections from *‘Woodland"’ by Victor Herbert. ' 

And a cornet solo by Albert Renaud. 

Since Mr. Pryor plays the cornet himself, the chances are 
that Mr. Renaud is pretty good, although some there are 
who could wish that cornet-playing were a lost art, and 
others who can see little difference between passable per- 
formers on the instrument. Observe Albert Renaud, 

lease, as he arises to oblige. Five feet nine, weighs two 
Coal and ten pounds, very little of which is muscle, 
A red mustache, cut close. Big blue eyes, too big and too 
wide for cleverness. Fine, light hair, and too much of it, 
Handsome? If he is, so is your corner-groceryman, and 
he may be so, of course. At any rate, Albert is twenty- 
five years old, and when you're twenty-five you don't 
have to be handsome. 

It’s a ballad he’s playing, a ballad, naturally, with a 
crescendo, a prod and a pianissimo. 


And when you say Good-bye, forever, 
Just reme—hem—ber 

That forever is a 

Long, long time. 


There is plenty of applause for his performance, and he 
bows and mops his face with a snowy handkerchief. The 
wood-wind next to him says *‘Wunderschon”’ only half- 
ironically and claps his knee. ‘‘Bis, Ai, Bis,"’ says the 
trombone, winking at the traps. Albert gazes thought- 
fully ahead of him, waiting to see if Mr. Pryor nods, 
in which case Albert will render ‘‘A Little Boy Called 
Taps,’’ with a bugle-call in alt, as a finale. It’s all in the 
day's work for Albert. 

All in the day’s work. He's played in the orchestra 
of ‘San Toy,’ ‘The Little Tycoon,’ “The Mikado.” 
Played in Trommer's and the Palm Garden and Arion Hall. 
Played at a thousand dances. Played in a vaudeville act 
called ‘*Music a la Carte,"’ in which he and three others 
extracted tunes from bottles, cigar-boxes, xylophones, 
indian-clubs and so on. Opened as Number Four, went 
back to Number Two and then went back to Ashtabula 
and rerouted, which involved various expedients, such as 
jobs washing dishes. Got back to New York in the 
middle of the White Rats strike. What fun 

“Can read, fake and improvise,”’ said Albert, in his ad- 
vertisement. He can. He reads music much better than 
he reads print, and prefers to. And he would much rather 
use his breath blowing it into brass or a reed than in 
casual conversation. Likes to play pinocle; plays it quite 
badly for a musician. Gets quite a fos of kiading because 
of this; gets a good deal of kidding, anyway. Attempts 
laborious and studied come-backs which don't get over. 
Only time Albert ever gets quite peevish is when his con- 
fréres speak to him about borrowing two or five or ten of 
even fifty cents. That irritates him, and time after time 
he makes up his mind to put a stop to it, to refuse the 
next, the very next, request, but he always gives up in the 
end. He's never broke, himself; has money in the bank 
they say. Why shouldn't he have? His only diversion 's 
beer-saloon food and beer-saloon beer. congo = or 
boiled beef and horseradish sauce or tongue and cabbage 
or boiled pork and kraut or lamb stew and dumplings. 
With beer. They laugh at Albert, and they hide his cornet 
or his music, or nail his shoes to the floor, or put bricks in 
his suit-case, and they tell him jokes he imperfectly 
understands. He likes to mope off by himself, and you 
might think he was sullen or melancholy, but speak to 
him, and he'll grin and listen to you as long as you like. 
Then tell him how the boys took you in the craps et 
and could he possibly spare—and Albert's brow wi 


darken, and he will become quite voluble re 
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ULALIA MAR has 


plenty of admivevrs. 





She’s pretty and young 


! 
and on the stage, and 


her voice curls itself 


ple asantly around 


words 


bad habits. Hang your head 
inshame; Albert will presently 
produce the requested assistance 
irom a pocketbook that once 

cost all of twenty-five cents. 

Where he ever got a name like Renaud might be a puzzle. 
He ought to be Klaus or Braun or Durch, Fur, Gegen, 
Ohne, Um, oder Wieder. Speaks French, speaks German, 
ks Italian, just about as he speaks English, and that’s 
like Foor Poll. Can be inarticulate in several languages, 
and even is making some headway with the cellist, whose 
tame is Wilchinski. The cellist says Renaud is ‘‘goot 
musician."’ And the cellist is apt to know. Anyway, 
there's general agreement about that. A big boob, but a 
musician. And there are a lot of wise guys in the 
band that are more unpopular. In spite of his solo work. 





TAND up for the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner,”’ and let's go. 

There, that’s Eulalia Mar again, just in front of us, 
dating down the aisle. Her friend is humming ‘‘And 
When You Say Good-Bye, Forever, Just Re-me-hem-Ber—"’ 
But Eulalia is smiling, just a little, as if she were remem- 
bering something that happened a long time ago, some- 

§ pretty and pleasant and unimportant. Maybe it’s 

y that she just caught sight of herself in a mirror. 

hat do you say now? Go over to the Oriental and 


lave that horse's neck? You won't? Well, it'll be a long 
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time till you're asked again. 
Two years 
Well, here the 


we 


are 
Board Walk at Atlantic City, 


on 


just passing a pickle sign. 
Who's that in the rolling-chair? My gracious! It’s 


Eulalia Mar. She's trying out at the Majestic with a new 
show, considerably adapted, from the French of Maurice 
Donnay. A small part in a play that would probably 
remind M. Donnay of something he'd seen before. She's 
smiling a little, as is usual when she’s not playing or 
protecting herself at off times in the clinches, according 
to the rules. 

This time she’s thinking about a man in uniform, with 
medals. A general? Calm yourself. A great, fat, per- 
spiring man who was presented to her by Alan Dale in the 
lobby of the Marlborough. He had looked at her very 
seriously and spoken very little, and when he was taking 
leave he had said, ‘‘It is a pleasure to see you, Miss 
Mar,”’ and she had dimpled as if she were bobbing him 
a curtsey. 

And that evening there was a box of American Beauties 

and they cost something in Atlantic City in April—and 
his card inside. 

He'd be calling her up soon. 
encourage him. 
agile, either. 


And she didn’t plan to 
He was too fat and didn't seem mentally 
All band-masters get 


He and his medals. 
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ALBERT RENAUD AND HIS BAND 











But she entertained no requests of any kind from Albert 
Renaud, the erstwhile solo-cornet now rising in the 
When she went back to her hotel there were more 
flowers, and this time, instead of a card, there was a page 
of manuscript music with a theme.penciled painstakingly. 
Across the top of the sheet was written, ‘Toujours a Toi 
To Miss Eulalia Mar),’’ and at the right were Band- 
master Renaud’s initials. 

Eulalia couldn't read music, so she put the sheet in her 


world 


sg and when occasion served she showed it to 
‘ritz Emmet. He looked quizzically at it and at her, and 
then whistled it through for her. “Pretty thing,’’ he 


and smiled 

That's just what it was. Pretty, and shy and timid and 
ingratiating, like a nice child. Eulalia laughed and 
folded the sheet up and put it back in her bag. 

She was not a little startled to get the professional copy 
of ‘“Toujours 2 Toi’’ about ten days later and to find star- 
ing at her: ‘To Miss Eulalia Mar.’’ Down she sat and 
wrote the composer a stinging, icy letter. A good name 
wasn't so easy to keep, on the stage, back in those days, 
and Eulalia didn’t propose to have hers coupled with that 
of a band-master as unromantic in appearance as Albert. 

But when she dropped in to Shanley’s for lunch the 
orchestra played ‘“Toujours 4Toi,’’ and not as a delicate 
compliment to her, either, for they didn't know her from 
Adam. And she heard it once or twice again before the 
hot, flustered, wilted-collared Albert made his call upon 
her to apologize in several languages for the insult he 
hadn't intended. His distress was very evident. Eulalia 
was almost afraid he would burst into tears. As for her, 
she kept most of her acidity for her light-comedy, any- 
way; soon she was reassuring Albert, telling him it was 


said, 


nothing, not to bother, she understood perfectly. 

By and by she was letting him take her to tea. He 
he wanted to summon hansoms and taxi- 
her evebrows. 


beamed at her, 


cabs, but Eulalia raised Finally 


they 
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walked to the Waldorf, where he wanted her to eat 
various thmgs served under glass and displayed a roll of 
saffron-colored currency to pay the bill which might also 
have caused an elevation of the Mar eyebrows, only she 
was getting used to Albert by this time. 
She was resting, she told him. Albert looked at her, 


opened his mouth, hesitated, shut it again. ‘How did 
you manage to get away?’ she asked, hastily. 

“Oh, I play Phillie. I canceled my concert. That's 
easy. 

“You canceled—" 

“Sure. Why not?’’ And Albert beamed again. ‘‘Now, 
listen, Miss Mar. I, I'd like to—well. We can speak of 


that in a minute. Anyhow, now listen, Miss Mar. I'll 












write you another song, only this time I'll write it just for 
you. Nobody will know it but you. Hay?” 

Eulalia considered him judicially. ‘‘Er—no—I— Do| 
just as you like.” 

“What?” said Albert, helplessly. 

‘““Well—Mr. Renaud—I've begun to believe—that— 
having you dedicate a song to any one is a very nice 
compliment.’ 

‘Hay? I don’t ever dedicate no songs to anybody before. 
And after this, you bet _ life, I don’t take a chance. 
Once is enough. Hay! Nom du nom, excuse me! I, when 
I got your letter this morning, I'm, I'm like a wild man. 
I throw my cornet in the cornér, I run to the bank, I get 
some money, I tell them, “No, no, I can't play to- night.’ 
I got to go to a funeral. That I should hurt you—you! 
That reminds me. You're resting. I know what that 


means. I've rested, too. Listen. Maybe you're broke, 
hay?” 

‘*Mr. Renaud 

“Wait. Wait. Listen. I've got money plenty. Look, 


I got five hundred dollars here. I'll take five out; that ‘ll 
take me back to Phillie, see? What's the diff ference? I 
should send you flowers for the money that you can "t eat. 
I’ ll send you the flowers, too, you understand—"’ 

‘Mr. Renaud—you don’t want to—hurt me, do you?” 

‘Hurt you? I should say not. Listen, lady, Miss Mar, 
8 you don't understand me—"’ 

“I think I understand you very well." 
“No. I don’t need money. Really, I don't. 
take it from a man.”’ 


Eulalia smiled. 
And I coulda t 
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“Why not? Not from me?’’ Albert looked puzzled. 

“No, not even from you. But, about the music—’’ 

“Iunderstand."’ Albert's face was very long. ‘‘Never, 
any more—"’ 

“Why—er—that’s not what I mean. You can dedicate 
all the songs you care to, to me, and I'll be honored.”’ 

“Hay? What? Oh, that’s—that’s fine. You wait! You 
wait! See now what I'll write for you. ‘‘Toujoursa Toi'’— 
what's that? That's nothing. You'll see. I'll go now. 
I got an idea. I'll put this afternoon down in music, 
you'll see. I—this restaurant, and the most beautiful, 
the most lovely kid in the world. Excuse me. I—good- 
bye. I'll send it to you.” 

And he hustled away, and Eulalia would have been left 
gaping at his broad, retreating back, had she ever been so 
ill-mannered as to gape. 


T FIVE o'clock the next morning a messenger boy 
knocked at her door and, at her request, slipped an 
tavelop under it. It contained two smudged sheets of 
music with the title, ‘‘In a Café.’ Eulalia smoothed the 
sheets out with an expression of some annoyance; then 
she chuckled. When she arose for the day, some hours 
later, she stuffed the manuscript in her bag. and stopped 
in after breakfast to see Lily Hastings, who was with 
May Irwin's show, and Lily hummed the tune over for 
her, and then again, and then once more. “‘It’s awfully 
cute,’ said Lily. ‘‘What's it make you think of?’’ And 
lal blushed and laughed. ‘‘What's he like?’’ asked 

y 

“Well—he's fat and awkward—and a little stupid.” 
“My dear, he couldn't be,”’ said Lily. 

“Well, he is, though,” said Eulalia, and sighed. “‘But 

's very good-natured.’ 

“I've heard of worse combinations,’’ Lily remagked 
thoughtfully. ‘Dum de de da, da, Dum de de da, da— 
Who $ doing his lyrics?” 

“Tt isn't a son said Eulalia, as if she were Mr. 

derson himself” 


ELL, ‘‘In a Café’ (To Miss Eulalia Mar) was a 
small sensation. Some called it an idyl, some a 
Rreric, lots of people said it was a classical piece, but 


“Well—he’s fat and awk- 
ward—and a little stupid” 





pretty, and whistled it. And about two weeks after it was 

published Eulalia got a ‘phone call from her agent, who 

suggested that there was a Number Two road company 

going out with a Pinero play, and would she be interested? 
i 


Eulalia was interested and she went, and she wrote a little 
note to Albert, and when she opened in Brooklyn he sent 
her a floral offering that would have done credit to a lodge. 

Later on, very much later on, she found out that Albert 
had got her the job. When she mentioned it to him he 
denied it blandly, but beamed at her like a happy police 
dog. 

In the course of the next eighteen months Albert Renaud 
laid the solid foundations of a reputation that may endure 
for fifty years, as a writer of light, pretty, unpretentious 
music for boys and girls of all ages. Harmless and bright 
and sentimental, with the sentimentality of sunny days 
and setting suns and moonlight and restless water. Ob- 
vious enough and not profound, appealing to those who 
are neither deep nor ns but written with some fresh- 
ness and delicacy. Every piece was dedicated to Miss 
Eulalia Mar. 

Eulalia in the meantime was in and out of half a dozen 
shows. The critics said she was adequate and competent 
and skilful and dainty. There was now and then a refer- 
ence to her as the inspiration of Renaud's music, a reference 
half-playful, half-malicious. She began to accept it as 
good advertising, which it was, for Albert's productions 


were beginning to be on a good many music-rac Mome 
drole,’ “‘Je rappelerai,"’ “‘A riverdelo,’’ “Some golden 
morning, “‘Listen to me’’—he must have written thirty 


or forty in that period. 

He was seeing Eulalia pretty often, and he periodically 
asked her to marry him. Eulalia—well, Eulalia liked him. 
He was restful. The keenest thrusts never annoyed him; 
he was placid, calm, good-tempered, kindly; his ever-full 
purse was open to every one. 

Once she asked him, in French, whether he'd rather 
they'd converse in that language. 

‘"No,”’ said Albert. “‘I'm an American. I used to speak 
French with the old folks when I was a kid, but the French 
I know—well, it ain't nice. It’s kinda common—"’ 

‘“But you have French titles for your songs.” 

“Yeah, sometimes. French, that’s nice for songs.”’ 

*“By the way, what does ‘A riverdelo’ mean?” 
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‘Oh, that’s Wop. That's ‘good-bye,’ only not ‘good- 

bye,’ like, ‘so long, see you some more,’ see?” 
-“‘Like ‘bon soir,’ or ‘au revoir’?"’ 

“Yeah. Like you and me, see? You say, ‘No, nothing 
doing.’ I say, “All right, a riverdelo, I'll be back to- 
morrow.’ It’s all right. I can’t expect a girl like you to 
fall for me right away. Listen. You ain't got some other 
fellow, have you?”’ 

‘““No—Albert— Why did you call that last one ‘To- 
morrow, once again’?”’ 

‘Why, I dunno. I was trying to find a name for it, and 
Wilchinski, my cellist, he says, it sounds like a guy who 
says, ‘All right, maybe we didn’t make it to-day, but 
watch us to-morrow.’ That's all. Why? Isn't it any 
good?"’ 

‘Suppose you called it 

“That'd be o.k., too. 

“How about calling it 

“Gee, that’s a bird. 
dream.’ *’ 

‘Oh, Albert 

“What?” 

‘Don't you see that “To-morrow, once again’ is just 
what you ought to call it?’’ 

Albert shrugged. ‘Only one of them really means any- 
thing. That's the first one, that little one, “Toujours a 
Toi. Always, to you. Before that one, all I wrote was 
marches and two-steps, and they were punk. Ever since 
then—look a-here. You know bow much I'm gonna make 
this year? Twenty thousand. I know you don’t care 


Moonlight ’?”’ 
Say, that’s a good name.” 
‘Day dream’?”’ 


‘Day dream.’ I'll call it ‘Day 


about money, but gee, you might leave me buy you 
something, once in a while at least! Say, let me buy you 
a lavaliere, hay?”’ 

- of diamonds in it?”’ 


With a cou 

Sure. You know, 

Oh, Albert —no. 
like that better.”’ 

How's your new show going?” 

Eulalia made a face. ‘‘So-so. About as usual.”’ 

Don't worry. You'll make it. One of these days 
you'll have a hit. Then you'll say to yourself, ‘Who is 
this guy, Albert Renaud, hay?” Won't you?” 

‘I don't believe so, Albert.”’ 

“No. You ain't that kind. 
Eulalia. Don’t you worry.”’ 
“Would you let me stay on the stage, Albert, if 

‘Say, listen. I'd let you do anything you liked. What 
do you think I am, to tell you what to do? Hay? What- 
ever you do is all right with me. You're, you're all right, 
Eulalia—"’ 


not loud. Something classy.’ 
Write me another nice song. 


I'd 


But you ll make it, 


JELL. Here she was, twenty-eight years old. A suc- 

cess in,the sense that she was making a living at her 

business. A success in that she was virtuous, without 

ostentation or self-consciousness, neither prudish nor 

apologetic. A success in that she kept her head up, her 

eyes twinkling, seeming to accept her limitations as 
graciously as she wore her charms. 

But to herself she was no success. She'd see Irene Van- 
brugh, Julie Opp, Julia Marlowe, Mary Anderson, and 
she d shake her head. That was something different. 
That was what she wanted to be, and couldn't be. She'd 
be adequate, she'd be competent, while they—they were 
smiling down regally from their thrones. 

Probably she had dreamed of her Prince Charming, too, 
a witty, handsome Harvard-and-Groton-and-the-Con- 
tinent Prince Charming, a little gray at the temples, a little 
disillusioned, who would find in her his gay solace against 
the tragedy and the confusion of the world. Or perhaps 
he'd be a Rupert of Hentzau Prince Charming or a Captain 
Macklin or a Richard Carvel 

These women who play Shaw, who play Pinero, who play 


Henry Arthur Jones—they must have their heroes, too, 

It may be that she found him, and he went away with, 
graceful gesture or never noticed her. Or possibly she just 
grew tired of coming back to her little flat alone, with 
the consciousness that she'd done her best once more and 
that it wasn’t good enough, that she'd knocked once again 
at the door and that it echoed only kind applause. 

And there was Albert Renaud, who thought she was as 
beautiful as Mona Lisa and as great as Sara Bernhardt: 
that is, he'd heard of Bernhardt. 

Finally, one May night when they were at Brown's 
Chop House, which was a more romantic place than it 
may sound, she told him. She began with many a preface, 
many a warning, many an attempt to make him see her 
doubts and fears. It wasn't her usual public attitude or 
her usual manner, and it succeeded in bewildering him 
thoroughly. At last he said in dismay, ‘But, hay, listen, 
Eulalia, you'll anyway, you'll, you'll let me see you once 
in a while, won't you?” 

Eulalia gave up the struggle. “Albert, I'm trying to tell 
you I'll marry you if you like.” 

“You'll what? You'll what?’’ And suddenly Albert 
made one of the few violent gestures of his career. There 
was a beer-glass in his hand, a good, substantial Reubens- 
shaped beer-glass; his fingers tightened round it, and it 
snapped. He sat there, staring foolishly at it as the beer 
cascaded into his lap. 

“Look, you've cut your hand,"’ Eulalia said. *“‘Takea 
napkin—here, take this."’ 

“Ye—yeah,”’ said Albert, getting to his feet unsteadily. 
“I cut my hand, I guess. I— Excuse me a minute.” 

You'd have thought Albert was pretty drunk, the way 
he walked, and nobody had ever seen him drunk, though 
few men can or could drink beer with him. He was a long 
time coming back; his hand was neatly bandaged, and his 
face was particularly shiny as if he'd just washed it. 

“Tm ‘fh right now,” he said, and Eulalia put out her 
hand and touched his, and then looked cl quickly to 
see if any one had noticed her. But it was late, and there 
weren't many people still at Brown's. 

When they left it was very much later. 


HEY were married in June. A good many of Eulalia’s 
friends would have wagered freely that the marriage 

wouldn't last six months. It didn’t turn out that way 
They've never been separated, and it’s a matter of twenty 

let's see, it must be twenty-three or four—years now 

They're in New York a good deal, and you see them 
from time to time; they have an apartment on Lexington 
Avenue. Eulalia is still slim and looks like the ads in the 
New Yorker. Lily Hastings met her at a beauty-shop over 
on Fifth Avenue recently, and they exchanged notes about 
diet and permanents and one thing and another, and Lily 
was aghast at the extent of Eulalia’s information. _ 

‘It's all very well for me,"’ said Lily, who's still in the 
profession—Number Eight, at the Palace, two wecks last 
winter—‘‘but you! What are you worrying about 
Afraid you'll lose Ariel?"’ 

**No, not exactly,’’ said Eulalia, and smiled. “After a 
man’s written ten or eleven musical comedies you lose 
that—fear.”’ 

‘*Fear?”’ said Lily. 

‘‘Fear,"’ said Eulalia, cheerfully and definitively. 

“How is Ariel?”’ 

“Ariel is the only man I know who never changes— 
except that he is a little stouter, of course. 

‘Give him my love. You really look awfully well, 
Eulalia— About those ice-packs 


RIEL wasn’t Lily's name for him; Eulalia used it - 
Albert Renaud weighs close to three hundred pounds 
now, which is a little heavy for Ariel. 
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» over 
about He hasn't changed much, as his wife says. About a 
1 Lily month or two ago he wrote a something-or-other 
“Afternoon,’’ he called it. It’s just like all the others Whatever her thoughts may be, it is unlikely that she 
‘a the pty and smooth and rippling as a girl's arm. His art will disclose them more freely than she did to Lily 
s last asn't broadened or deepened. It’s a little like a band- Hastings at Pierre’s beauty-shop. Lily's about her closest 
bout? concert—something a little obvious, something to blind _ friend. 
common people with tears, to fill their hearts to bursting, a 
fter a 9 remind them pleasantly and sadly of their small es she goes down the Avenue now, lovely and 
: lose fomances, their joys and their sorrows only a little faded, and more than one woman looks 
Eulalia Mar unlocked the door of a pretty garden to carefully at her. Her walk is still that of a character 
him; he has been browsing there contentedly ever since. in a Pinero play, and she has her old trick of smil- 
He's had no great grief, no great tragedy. He's a stupid ing now and then at nothing. Let's hope that some- 
fellow married to a clever woman. And the High Gods times when she smiles she’s saying “‘Ariel’’ to herself. 
ges have given him his harmless, pleasant talent, as They give 
Oveliness to a sleeping child. a a alll 
well, But Eulalia Mar Wonder what she thinks about her S ; | | ia. | Ny ‘ 
life? Not that it’s necessarily important, even to her— tories ay dwar . icKvenna 
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JED HARRIS—An Intimate Portrait of the Spectacular Younc Produce , 
/ + v 


By LLEWELLYN HUGHES 





a | he re are three great pre rducers in Amevica. ” said young led Harvis. “Be lasco, Am s and myselt” in 


NOME few years ago, when Jed Harris was roaming the — vest off and leaned back in his chair in his shirt-sleeves, th 
S cities, towns and country hamlets in the capacity his feet upon his desk. But his intense face was arresting. Is 
of press-agent for an itinerant troupe of ham actors, Transferred to canvas, I thought, it might well represent CO 
he unburdened his soul to a fellow press-agent whom he some young and fretful conquistador done by Zuloaga. 
met in an all-night lunch-room. They were talking shop; His smile, when it came, was boyish. His eyes, pungent ac 
specifically, the progresss of theatrical production in with intelligence, with quick and nervous ambition, pos- 
America. sessed an indefinable beauty. And suddenly he spoke. 
‘There are three great producers in America,’ stated It was as if he had summed all his criticism down to the 
the young Harris. “‘Belasco, Ames—and mvself.”’ minimum number of words. 
His friend grinned at him. “‘What do you think you “You haven't given sufficient thought to your play. 
know about producing?’ he asked. It deserves better treatment.”’ 
“Wait five years—and you'll read the answer in the My collaborator and I looked at one another. We had 
newspapers,’ was the reply. a stack of material a foot high; we had written reams of aj 
That—his amazingly calm belief in himself, his intelli- development of plot and character, all of which we had 
gent conceit—is an integral part of the fine dvnamo that _ patiently assembled before we had sat down to write one 
drives conviction and personality through Jed Harris’ word of dialogue. We made so bold as to inform Mr. 
lithe body; that shows in his dark, lean, Cassius-like face; | Harris of the enormous work we had put in the play. 
that enlivens his restless eves; eves brilliant in moments ‘IT could have saved you a lot of time,”’ he said shortly, 
of enthusiasm, gentle and poetic when he is lost ‘‘if you had brought in the scenario to me instead of the 
in thought. completed play.” 
I shall not forget the first time I saw him. With a He held his cigaret far back between the second and 
collaborator, I had joined the great majority and written third fingers of his left hand, the fingers extended. He 
a play. Harris sent for us. It was a fearfully hot after- smoked impatiently, as though smoking were an irritable ch, 
noon, and we sat in his simple office overlooking the agi- habit. The gesture of taking a puff was characteristic of 4 
tated Forty-Second Street, listening to the thunder of its his febrile temperament. The hand, fingers outstretched, 
traffic and waiting for the producer of ‘‘Broadway'’ and would go up to his lips in a swift, impulsive manner an 0. 
‘Spread Eagle’’ to enthuse over the merits of our play and — be immediately removed again; the tobacco smoke, held a | 
make out a handsome check for advance royalties. He had moment, would be unconsciously exhaled; his hand, gu 
a two (or three) days’ growth of beard on his dark chin; fingers still extended, cigaret between them, would rest bi 
he looked haggard from overwork; he pressed to his fore- _ flat against his hip. ' 
rewritten 4 


lead a hand-towel packed with ice; he had his coat and Plavs, he told us, were often rewritten and then 
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were con- 
cerned. There were a thousand 
and one ways of treating any 
given dramatic plot; it all de- 
pended on the individual. 

From his desk he picked up the 
manuscript of a play he was 
shortly to produce. It came to 
him, he rold us, as a comedy some 
three or four years ago. He saw 
possibilities in it. He sent for the 
author. Between them they went 
to work, rewrote the play several 
times, changed it completely— 
save for the central idea. ‘‘And now,”’ he smiled, 
play will be produced as a tragedy.” 

No young playwright should be discouraged by the sug- 
gestion of revolutionary alterations in his play. In our 
own case we must take the main character—Mr. Harris’ 
chief interest in the play for purposes of production 
develop it more fully and exhaust every possibility, dra- 
matically, for portraying that character on the stage in a 
plot that would best bring out the conflict we intended. 


“the 


ED HARRIS holds vour attention. Somehow, to listen 

to his curiously clipped speech, his jerky sentences of 
opinion, one gets the impression that the writing of a 
successful play is not so difficult after all. But from him 
you learn very quickly that the pretty notion of sitting 
down to write the play you have been dying to put down 
on paper for years and years, typing it, garlanding it with 
tibbons, taking it round to a producer and listening to a 
dulcet “‘Superb! magnificent! Here are tive thousand dollars 
on account!’’—all that is a fond, Elysian pipe-dream. 
Recognized playwrights may be able to accomplish the 
miracle; but they all have passed through the grindstone 
stage of sweated rewriting; they ail—or nearly all—have 
heard that heartrending advice: *‘You've got a good idea 
in this show, but I'm afraid you'll have to rewrite it.”’ 

In common with artists who moil and fret their hour in 
the process of creating, Jed Harris is a little mad. But he 
isa courteous, a kindly, boyish madman; and has little in 
common with his deep-dyed contemporaries, Neros in 
dingy Broadway offices, to whom thousands of actors and 
actresses pay obsequious homage, and who year in and 
year out have the honor to present plavs to the public for 
the benefit of their own fiddling. Mr. 
Harris, of course, is not entirely un- 
conscious of the dollar, but his interest 
iN it is an interest in conjunction with 
aloftier ambition. ‘‘I am not looking 
for the box-office play. Just write me 
a good play, the kind that managers 
are supposed to describe as being ‘art 
but not worth a nickel at the box- 
office.’ I'll produce it so damned well 
that customers won't be able to afford 
tO Stay away.’ 

Although he speaks a little breath- 
lessly, what he has to say carries a 
cttain conviction. And yet his tone 
i not dogmatic. He continually 
challenges your opinion, your agree- 
Ment with him, with many an “‘isn’t 
that so?”’ “don’t you think I'm right?"’ 
and a succession of inquiring ‘‘ehs?”’ 
Occasionally, when absorbed in ar- 
guMentative conversation, a tense and 
father unhappy look will come into 
his eyes; an he will spasmodically 











tise and take short, quick steps up and 


again, so far as development of , : 
Hot and character , 





“Give me an artistic play and 


I will produce it so well that it 


will make good box-ofhce” 





Illustrated by 
E. M. Stevenson 


> 7 
Like other artists in the hours of 


creation, Jed Harvis is a little mad 


down his office, adjusting—for no reason at all—his belt. 

The business of play-writing and play-producing re- 
quires hours of continual work, heel “md of the clock; 
work the day laborer and office employee would shun like 
the plague 

“It amuses me,”’ he said, ‘to hear people casually re- 
mark that so-and-so is a lucky fellow to have written or 
produced a successful play. Why, it generally takes im- 
mense energy and drawing power, considerable judgment 
and a kind of concentrated mental ferocity, to make possi- 
ble that ultimate coordination of material and ability that 
produces the so-called ‘‘lucky’’ phenomenal successes. 

‘This year,” he proceeded with a quick, lambent look 
at us, ‘I expect to make twenty thousand dollars a week 
from my several productions and interests. I consider that 
I shall have earned it. For years I hung around theaters, 
watching rehearsals, learning everything I could about 
stage-craft, about the technique of production. Then I 
went home and read. I read every play I could get my 
hands on; in manuscript and in printed form. I studied 
the plays from every angle. I visualized how I could 
possibly get better effects with plays already hailed as 
successes on Broadway. I never stopped watching and 
listening and reading and thinking. Plays, plays, plays. 

“Work? Any success that comes to 
me I have earned by hard work. On 
eight days out of eleven during this 
late hot spell I stayed in my office 
from three-thirty in the afternoon 
until five-thirty the next morning, 
when Forty-Second Street was quiet 
and deserted. Most of that time I 
spent fussing with a couple of scenes 
in a new play I'm going to do.” 

The application of his nervous 
energy was apparent again, when my 
collaborator and I saw Jed Harris the 
second time. Our appointment was 
for six-thirty in the evening. He came 
in, two or three of his able lieuten- 
ants behind him, at o'clock. 
Crisply he apologized for his tardi- 
ness; then cold us we must wait an- 
other half hour and, reap- 


seven 


suddenly 


pearing at seven-thirty, he hauled us 
off with him to the theater where his 
production “‘Broadway”’ was showing. 
He wanted to rehearse certain scenes 
[Continued on page 125] 
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BLACK HORSE |: 
inc 
. , |e, 
By FREDERICK R. BEGHDOLT | 
| 
P HERE where wild poppies and dwarf lupin carpeted the | N 
benchland the breeze es the canyon ‘was making soft len 
: music in the branches of the Digger pines, carrying no hint loka 
of what was going on below. Down hen two miles away, nod 
where a tangle of tents and cabins and stark heaps of tailings “At 
desecrated the bed of the gulch, the twin spirits of violence and “fo 
fear were holding sway. fath 
It was the summer when the bandit Joaquin Murietta and his | chis 
band swooped down upon the southern diggings, leaving pillaged the 
strong boxes and dead men to mark their trail. Three ins ago lin t 
they had been seen on the north fork of the Tuolumne; and yester- | tree 
day the black-haired young leader had ridden into San Andreas, hac 
only ten miles distant, to slay a countryman who had informed ea 
against him. Today these tidings had come to Simpson's Bar; love 
and so the lank Missourians knocked off their work to take the Ito 
customary action in the name of law and order—which was to fon 
repudiate the law and overturn all order. Before the afternoon Ibla 
was half-way over the mob had driven a dozen luckless Mexicans |cou 
from the gulch, and the leaders were looking about for some one | ano 
to hang from an oak limb as a warning to evil-doers in general. \fror 
“ All of this was taking place less than two miles away. But the lad 
' benchland where Dion Merle was prospecting, with no companion | wai 
save his black horse, was as quiet as on the day when the moun- ‘An 
tains were made. The sunlight filtered through the long-plumed low 
Digger pines upon the carpet of purple-and-gold blossoms; here “tu 
and there among the more somber trunks a harlequin madrona wit! 
gleamed like a streak of flame. A little stream wound across the lust 
flat to drop away and join the river whose brawling came as a | A 
faint murmur from the remote depths of the canyon. | Joac 
Like the Missourians at Simpson's Bar, Dion Merle had laid for 
his pick and sk.ovel and his gold pan to one side this afternoon. lool 
But for a different reason. The dread of the young Mexican, saw 
who was carrying on his bloody vendetta against Americans dow 
from Mount Shasta to the pueblo of Los Angeles, was not dis- | the | 
turbing him. As a matter of fact, he had a sort of admiration for ‘of 
some of the outlaw’s bolder misdeeds and—because his black thre 
horse was a fiery rebel in any hands save his own—he had named of a 
his animal Joaquin. Perhaps that bit of information will — fgu 
you to understand that this young fellow, Dion, had a good- man 
sized streak of injudiciousness—one of that breed of Irish which a fi 
runs to dark hair and wide eyes of smoky gray; to doing what the Mar 
liuustrated by heart prompts and sometimes taking thought upon the matter wer 
- f* later on. swe: 
Lioy dV vight He had just left the shaft which he had been sinking to bed- tren 
rock for the past month or more—to the vast amusement of the vet. 
red-shirted miners down at Simpson's Bar—and he was carrying up, 
a canvas sack. A little sack, but its contents were so heavy that cage 
Dion's arm, which was a brawny one, was only able to hold it | a8 i 
HEY had no thought of any one save forth at full length by considerable effort. This he was doing jin | 
their two selves; no idea of ' spec tators now, standing on one side of the rude fence of poles, while the thar 
, ee ies ¥ black horse, Joaquin, stood within the enclosure, regarding the “ne 
or ernenmuves as they said good-bye there ‘ .* q “eet 
' ’ sack with gingerly suspicion. sen 
in the dusty voad “Old boy,”” Dion told him, ‘‘you needn't back away. This 1s | Wear 
what we came here for. We've struck it rich, I'm telling you. | Was 
~ 
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When Dion 
lullied forth 
FA search of 
gold and love 
he reckoned 
not on the 
reputatic not 


his horse 


Near-bv his blank- 
et roll lay at the foot 
of a hollow oak. He 
nodded to Joaquin. 
And now,” he said, 
for fear your god- 
father might come 
this wav.’ He took 
the bag and placed it 
in the hollow of the 
tee and, when he 
had heaped some 
leaves and bits of bark 
over it he came back 
to the fence and 
fondled Joaquin’s 
black muzzle. ‘'I 
could have scraped 
another fifty ounces 
from the crevices, my 
lad; but she'll be 
waiting for me now. 
And maybe’’—he 
lowered his voice 
‘luck isn’t through 
with being good to 
us today." ” 

As he was speaking 
Joaquin’s ears shot 
forward. Dion 
looked around and 
uw a rider coming 
down the hillside to 
the little flat. A shaft 
ot sunlight slanted 
through the branches 
ofa pine bathing the 
igures of horse and 
man. The first was 
a fine-limbed sorrel 
Mare. Her flanks 
|Were streaked with 
|Sweat; her legs were 
tembling under her; 
yet she came on head 
up, keeping to the 
cager running walk 
% if she would die 
it her tracks rather 
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Dion st od with empty hands, numbed nd hu lpi SS 


than slacken her gait. In the saddie was a young Mexican 
~fot one of that humble breed whose members Dion had 


“en toiling down in the gulches. 


This caballero was 


Wearing a scrape of fine broadcloth; his black sombrero 
was low-crowned like those of the rich ranchers down in 


en 


the long valleys along the El Camino Real. Patches of 
red mud showed on his boots; the serape was torn from 
hard riding through the chaparral; his face was pinched 
with weariness. His eves traveled swiftly, taking in the 
camp and all the little flat, then came back to Dion, who 
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was reminded as he looked into them of the eyes of a 
hawk which he had been watching that morning down by 
the little creek. The combination of bodily fatigue and 
wild indomitability of spirit appealed to the young Irish- 
man. So he waited for the stranger to pull up beside him 
and, 

‘“Partner,’” he said, ‘‘you'd better get off. That horse 
will stand a rest.’" The other smiled, but there was some- 
thing about the smile that killed its pleasantness, a sort 
of shadow which seemed to hover over his dark face. 

‘Muchos gracias, Senor.’ There was just a suspicion of 
hardness in the thanks, a tinge of mockery which Dion 
never got at all; for all the world was looking good to 
him that afternoon. The voice softened a little as the 
other went on in English. ‘‘You are right about the mare, 
but I have more than twenty miles to go thees afternoon.’ 

“Take my advice then and wait till dark before you 
ride down the canyon,"’ Dion told him quietly, “‘and bet- 
ter go around by the side hill trail so that you don’t pass 
through Simpson's Bar.”’ 

‘For why?’ The stranger's eyes were narrow and his 
face was hard. 

‘A man came by this afternoon and told me they were 
running all the Mexicans out of camp,"’ Dion answered. 
The suspicion departed from the ae al face; his slim 
figure relaxed. 

‘That ees bad lock for me. I had expect to get a fresh 
hoss from a countryman of mine down there.’” He 
stroked the mare’s withers gently and shook his head. 
‘And I have got to make that twenty mile by dark.”’ 

The black horse, who had been looking over the fence, 
nickered softly. The Mexican’s eyes went to him. *‘Per 
Dios,’’ said he, *‘that ees a good hoss of yours, my friend." 

‘Outside of your mare, I haven't seen his equal between 
here and Stockton.’ Dion stroked Joaquin’s muzzle 
fondly. The stranger's white teeth flashed, and he dis- 
mounted, for all his stiffness, as gracefully as a cat. He 
came toward the fence. 

‘Look out,’’ Dion warned, “‘Joaquin is rough unless he 
knows you.”’ 

‘‘Joaquin?”’ the other paused. 

‘Named for your famous countryman, Joaquin Muri- 
etta,"’ Dion explained with a 
smile, ‘because he's something 
of an outlaw himself.” 

‘‘Joaquin,’’ the stranger 
laughed, and leaped 
the fence. He stood 
beside the black 
horse, who turned 
his head, regarding 
him for a moment 
with nostrils dis- 
tended, then came to- 
ward him neck 
arched. The stran- 
ger’s hand went slow- 
ly forward; his arm 
slid round the glossy 
neck. ‘‘Most hosses 
like me,’’ he said 
quietly. ‘‘Eef I 


HE harsh scream 


of a jay was the 


only answer to her 


frenzied calls 


leave my mare here, would you let me take him, now? | 
will bring him back tomorrow morning.’’ 

Dion shook his head. 

“*T never lent him to any man.’ His glance went to the 
sorrel mare. Her slender limbs were still trembling; her 
large eyes looked into his. It almost seemed as if she were 
appealing to him. And all the world—as has been said— 
looked good to him today. *‘All right,”’ he said at length, 
“If you will use him easy—and if he is willing—go 
ahead.” 

A few minutes later, when he had transferred the heavy 
Spanish saddle and the bridle with its silver-mounted bit, 
the stranger swung to the back of the black horse. 

“He has decided; thees Joaquin of yours,’ he cried, 
‘Thank you, my frien’.”’ 

“I'm going down to Simpson's in the morning,” Dion 
called after him. ‘“‘If I'm not here when you come, just 
turn him into the pasture.’" Then, remembering that he 
had still to learn whether or not luck was going to con- 
tinue being kind to him today, he set off on the bridle- 
path which followed the creek across the flat. 

Half a mile from the claim the stream plunged down the 
hillside, from waterfall to pool, from pool to waterfall. 
The narrow trail made the descent in a series of sharp zig- 
zags, now wandering away from the water into the silence 
of the pines, now swooping back to green thickets where 
the roaring of the cataracts filled the air. Most of its 
windings Dion ignored, taking one steep short-cut after 
another in leaping strides, until he came to a halt where 
the last segment neared the road down in the canyon bed. 
Ahead of him a vista of brown tree-trunks, with an oc- 
casional flashing madrona, and at its end a white lacework 
of water slipping over a polished granite apron into a 
clear pool, with a tall clump of azaleas on the bank nod- 
ding to the weight of their blossoms. 

A girl was sitting beneath the canopy of pink-and- 
white flowers. She had not heard his footsteps through 
the sound of the water, and she was looking down into 
the pool. Her dress of homespun was as dull in color as 
the stems of the Digger pines, o~* the curves of her young 
body glorified the garment. Her clumsy sunbonnet lay 
beside her, and a slender shaft of sunlight fell upon her 
hair, making it gleam like the nuggets in that sack which 
Dion had hidden in the hollow ro 

‘June!’ She raised her eyes when he called, and her 
face brightened. Her smile met his; the color leaped into 
her cheeks. He came and stood beside her. 

‘Every time I come I find you looking into the water— 
never looking up the trail for me.”’ 

“The coal is company for me."’ Her voice was soft 
with the lazy music of the southern drawl. “When I am 
lonely I can always forget about it, sitting here.” 

‘I'd like to think I was company for you, too,’ he told 
her quickly. 

“If yo’ were not, I'd of asked yo’—that first time when 
yo’ came down the hill—to stay away."’ She was smiling 
again now. 

‘It must be lonesome there at Simpson’s—and you the 
only woman in that crowd of men,” = said. She sighed. 

‘They are mighty kind to me, but sometimes I hone to 
see a woman's face. And I haven't even any kinfolks 
now. Yo’ see, our wagon train had a hard time getting 
through. First, it was the cholera back on the prairies. 
My mother died there. And then, when we crossed these 
mountains the snow came early and caught us just this 
side of the summit. There were places where the men had 
to take the wagons to pieces and carry them down by 
hand. The food ran out, and it was bitter cold. We lost 
eight more up there among those awful canyons. The 
night before the relief party met us they buried my father. 
So I am all alone. They done built a cabin for me, a? 
they take good care of me. But I get to longing often for 
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‘ome of my very own people.” 

For some moments after she 
had finished he remained gazing 
‘at the lacework of water coming 
down over the granite bedrock. 
\Ac length, “‘Do you remember 
‘that first time I saw you here?’ 
‘he asked. “‘It was the afternoon 
iwhen I rode up into these hills. 
| was going to shove on to San 
‘Andreas that day. But I let my 
‘horse drink down there where the 
wad crosses the creek; and I hap- 
‘pened to look up and see you here. 
So, instead of going on, I turned 
off the road; and when I'd climbed 
the hill co where my claim is now 
| said to Joaquin, ‘We'll stop 
right here and try our luck.’ 

“And that’s what I did.”’ He 
laughed softly. ‘‘They think 
im crazy down at Simpson's Bar, 
prospecting on that bench. But 
‘I've been mighty happy—every 
afternoon ahead of me, to know 
‘that I was going to see you here 
ind sit and talk with you, and 
sure that some dav luck was going 
tocome. I made myself a promise 
\that when it did come I was going 
' tell you something, June. Well, today it came. I 
\wok out three hundred ounces off of bedrock. Three 
hundred ounces! More'n any of those fellows down in the 
\sulch will make in the whole season. I've struck it rich. 
Snow, I'm going to tell you.’’ His voice had risen with 
his exultation. He. paused and when he spoke again the 
joy had gone, and longing had replaced it. 
| “Since that first day I saw you here, I've loved you, 
\June."” 

His breath went from him with the announcement. He 
at there searching her face with hungry eves. She re- 
mained silent looking at the pool. At last her eves came 
back to his and, before she spoke, he read his answer in 
them. 

The long shafts of sunlight were almost horizontal 
through the pine-trees when the two of them walked 
down the dusty red road together. Just before the river 
teached Simpson Bar it made a sharp turn; the wagon 
tack crossed it by a log bridge. Here, where the side- 
tail of which Dion had told the stranger, took off along 
\the flank of the hill, the lovers stopped. 
_ “Tomorrow morning I'm going to bring my gold,’’ he 
wold her, “‘and send it over to Mills’ bank at Columbia. 
Then I'm going to hire men to build a cabin for us where 
‘ty camp is now.” 

They said their good-bye there in the dusty road. Below 
\the bridge the crooked street of Simpson's Bar was quiet 
tw. There was no sound to mar the peace of the ap- 
\Moaching evening. They had no thought of any one save 
\theit two selves, just then. No idea of spectators or of 
enemies. 
| This side of the bridge a building clung to the flank of 
ithe hill. A cloth sign above its entrance bore the legend, 
it large red letters: 


FIRST CHANCE GOOD WHISKY MEALS LAST CHANCE 


A proclamation which has been repeated some thousands 


times since in similar establishments. Beneath the sign 
abe Humes, the roprietor, stood in the doorway, a 
ned man, with a bristle of red hair and yellowish- 
tyes. It was a part of his day's routine to stand 








here in his doorway at this time when 
June went by. As he gazed upon the 
splendor of her young figure his heavy 
fancy always pictured her up here on 
the hillside, hoeing the pie. ty doing 
the week's washing for himself and 
his tow-haired son, or busy at some 
of the other duties which his wife 
would have been carrying on if she 
had not inconveniently succumbed to 
the stern hardships of the long over- 
land journey last year. And some- 
times when that fancy of Gabe’s was 
more poetic than usual the picture 
would include a new crop of children 

half a dozen of them—clinging to 
June's homespun skirts. Always when 
she had passed out of sight he used 
to tell himself that it was no more nor 
less than downright sin for a good 
sturdy girl like her to stay single 
when the women were so scarce. Two 
or three times he had sought her out of 
an evening in her cabin to 
assure her of this truth; and 
her failure to see the matter 
in the same light had not dis- 
couraged him. In fact, her 
reluctance had, naturally, 
only sharpened his desire. 

This evening, having beheld that parting of the lovers 
in the roadway, he stood there in the doorway watching 
Dion out of sight. His yellowish eyes were narrow, and 
his mouth was tightened to an ugly line. 

The sun was topping the pine-clad ridge the next morn- 
ing when Dion came down the red road bearing his canvas 
sack of gold, with his thoughts upon the future and what 
it held for him. But the future always lies around the 
corner, and what it holds no man can tell. And if he had 
been less engrossed in those day-dreams, he might have 
noticed some matters of the present which would have 
set him to thinking. One of these was the lack of workers 
down on the flat beyond the bridge; another was the grow- 
ing crowd in the crooked street which wound its way 
among the flimsy buildings and the tangle of tents. 

Up here, where the side hil! trail left the road which 
descended the last steep pitch to the log bridge, the only 
buildings were the Last Chance and Gabe Humes’ cabin. 
And the sign above the former's door was the only one of 
the material surroundings to impress itself on Dion. For 
some time past the bill of fare in camp had been growing 
slender. This morning on rising he had promised himself 
a good breakfast cooked by another's hands. So he turned 
up the narrow path to the eating-house and climbed its 
steps. The room was empty; a lunch counter of unpainted 
boards extended its full length; the wall behind it was 
adorned by a number of placards announcing items on the 
menu. Dion sat upon a home-made stool and let his glance 
wander over these until it fixed itself on one which said: 


“You've the one 
that cocked both 
barvels. Now talk 


fast!” 


HASH LOW GRADE SIX BITS 
HASH MEDIUM ONE DOLLAR 
HASH 18 CARAT ONE FIFTY 


When the door at the rear of the room opened and. Gabe 
entered from the kitchen Dion was still studying the sign, 
and so he failed to notice the change which came over the 
former's face. 

““T'll have the eighteen carat and a cup of coffee,’’ Dion 
said. Gabe was rubbing the red stubble on his heavy jaw, 
his eyes were on the canvas sack which his customer had 
placed on the counter, and a Continued on page 76) 
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WHAT PLACE SHOULD A MAGAZINE 
GIVE TO EX? 


Decorated by George Westcott 





N ORDER to help 

crys tallize public 

opinion and to de- 

, termine itsownvight 

road McClure’s has secured 


a consernsus of option from 





over k we hundred pre wminent 





men and women—educators, 


writers, statesmen, physi- 


The 


result is the most comprehensive, sane and 


cians, business men, clergymen and others. 


authoritative consideration and judgment the 
subject has yet received. Among those who state 
their beliefs are: George Bernard Shaw, John 
Erskine, Henry Kitchell Vv ‘ebster, Arnold Bennett, 
Eugene Manlove Rhodes, uv illiam o. Locke, 
Dovothy Canheld Fisher, Owen Wister, Kathleen 
Norvis, Irvin S. Cobb, Julian Street, 
McMorrow, Fannie Hurst, Hulbert Footner, 
Katharine Lee Bates, Rear Admiral William V. 
Pratt, Mrs. John D. Sherman, President, Amevi- 
can Federation of Women’s Clubs; Dr. William 
P. Barron. Ret. Rev. Vv ‘alter Mitchell, Rev. Clarence 
Jarker, Rev. William H. 
Du Pont, Fletcher, Gopeland, Walsh, Fervis, 
Caraway, Howell, Ashurst, Smoot, 
Couzens, Willis, Bruce; George Ade, Herbert 
Adams Gibbons, Ben Ames Williams, Basil King, 
Maud Diver, Albert Payson Terhune, Struthers 
Burt, Chester T. Crowell, Inez Haynes lewin, 
Me mntague Glass 


7 homas 


Van Allen: Senators 


George, 
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HERE is much bitter criticism of the magazines for 

| their presentation of the sex question in fiction. 

Much of the criticism is deserved. 
much? 

What standard is to determine the exactly correct extent 
to which the physical aspects of sex are to be admitted to 
fiction and the precise way in which they should be 
handled? There is no commonly accepted standard, for 
there is, of course, no general agreement among the public 
themselves as to these matters. 

Granting that a magazine desires to be sane and whole- 
some, what shall it do about sex in fiction? No human 
agency can evolve a standard that will satisfy the varying 
opinions of all decent-minded people, yet just as surely 
there should be some kind of guide and measure. The only 
practicable standard is the consensus of opinion of repre- 
sentative men and women whose opinions the people at 
large respect. But no cross-section of opinion had ever 
been made when the new McCuure’s had to face this 

oblem in determining its policy. 

So McCrure’s has done what it believes has never been 


But just how 


done before, at least not on so comprehensive a scale. 
Drawing the names at random from “‘Who's Who in 
America,"’ it asked the opinions of representative educa- 
tors and of prominent men and women in various walks of 
life. Also the opinions of many prominent writers of 
fiction, so that there might be well represented among the 
answers those who had reason to give the question par- 
ticular and full consideration, from the svelenlanil as 
well as the moral point of view. 

More than four hundred men and women sent us their 
judgments, among them covering almost every imaginable 
phase and angle of the problem. Not only in number but 
in sincerity and earnest desire to help in establishing a 
right standard of handling sex in magazines, the response 
was magnificent and the verdict of the majority surpriz- 
ingly decisive. 

McCvyure's primary object was a verdict for its own 
guidance; but that verdict, coming from so many whose 
judgment merits fullest consideration, is too valuable, too 
educative and illuminative not to be laid before the 
public in the fullest possible detail that space permits. 

So that the case may be complete, the problem at issue 
is presented to you exactly as it was presented to those 
questioned, with four words added, in parenthesis, that 
should have been used for greater clearness. Two points 
in our statement should have been presented more clearly, 
and gave rise to some misunderstanding of the issue. 
First, the parent-son case was admittedly not a parallel. 
Second, our problem had to do with fiction only; we did 
not even contemplate any articles dealing with sex. That 
had been an easy point to decide. Our use of the word 
‘constructively’ seems to have conveyed to some the 
idea of “‘instructively."’ 

By “‘handling sex material cleanly and constructively” 
we meant merely admitting to our 
pages fiction that handled sex with 
good taste and good art as an 1m- 
portant part of life but never for 
the sake of its intrinsic appeal. 
That is, “‘constructive’’ in that it 
tends to present sex in its proper 
perspective to the public, as a 
tne pre inescapable fact, good of 
bad according to its handling in 
either literature or life. 

There was never any question of 
our handling sex in any other way 
than cleanly and constructively. The question pre 
sented was whether we should handle it that way of 
not at all. To be precise, the problem was to determine a 
policy somewhere between the extreme of merely applying 
to sex the same tests of good art and good taste that are 
applied to any other kind of literary material and the 
other extreme of not allowing it to be even mentioned in 
our fiction. 

That is exactly the problem, the very essence of the 
problem, for all normally decent-minded om Shall the 
subject of sex be handled naturally and without undue 
emphasis or handled by the Sh! Sh! method? Therefore our 
referendum takes on national importance and value. 


McCuvre’s policy as formulated before the referendum 
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jgned more toward the Sh! Sh! extreme than to the other. 
So much so that doubts arose in our minds, and the appeal 
was made to the best representative public opinion. The 
yrerwhelming majority verdict of that referendum is more 
‘ward the other extreme of natural handling without 
sdue emphasis. Therefore we have broadened our policy 
cordingly. 

| McCrure’s will handle the sex question in its fiction 
cleanly and constructively,"’ without undue emphasis 
ind not in undue amount, but without any artificial 
yraining to exclude sex merely because it is sex. Needless 
say, it will in no case and in no degree be used for its 
own sake. 

There remains the fact that the execution of that policy 
must be dependent upon the good taste and literary 
adgment o the editors of McCiure’s. No referendum 
ga relieve us of that responsibility, for no human agency 
ian reduce a policy on such a subject to definite rules cov- 
ging all conceivable cases. We can pope only clean 
tent and sincerity. No one issue of the magazine can 
lly exemplify the execution of any policy, but surely 
there will be few who can find in this present issue any 
race of unwholesome sex presentation. 
| The referendum, of course, would be of still greater 
value if all terms used could have been defined with 
xientific finality and used by all as defined. Unfortunately, 
general agreement on any such precise definitions is not 
jumanly possible, and an attempt in that direction would 
have involved more discussion and argument than the 
min point at issue. Sufficient has been accomplished by 
invoking from those best fitted to express opinions a frank 
ad thoughtful consideration of the subject in its many 
phases and a judgment that will be of decided value in 
aystalizing public attitude. 
| So far as possible, opinions are given in full; in some 
cases only the most significant passages are quoted; some 
we printed merely as good representatives of many ex- 
messions of the same opinion. 











| Will you give an editor advice? Not just as a personal favor 
but as a step toward working out a problem in which I think 
i have an interest. 

The entirely remade McC.vure’s will have to face the sex 
qestion. McC.iure’s would like to be a wholesome influence. 
the problem is: Is it better to omit sex altogether from our 
ittion or to use it but handle it cleanly and constructively? 
Facing the responsibility, I realize 
that one man should not make the de- 
sion unguided. I very honestly 
mantand need your opinion. The en- 

sed states the case in its main 
pants. Will you read it? 

McCivure’s is to be entirely re- 
made, in policy and appearance. In 
wating the new policy for office con- 
umption only, a definite stand was 
ken on the sex question—flatly 
wunst admitting sex to our pages 

itsown sake). For sixteen years 
Thad kept another magazine notably 
mefrom it. That cleanness had been appreciated by readers. 

Asimilar policy for McCure’s seemed warranted on practical 
Swell as ethical grounds. For office purposes the case was 
ated thus: Fi 
. Clean. If a story has legitimate intrinsic need of a sex 
actor, we'll call a spade a spade, but we'll avoid sex factors as 
much as possible. In no circumstances will a sex factor, or 
me a sex reference, be played up for its own sake. Sex is a 
mand old subject but people are quite frequently glad to talk 
swat something else. They've been fed an awful lot of it, 

.t0 crave variety and change and are even beginning to 
fence a revulsion against it. Also, McCiure’s cannot 
od to be known as anything but notably clean.” 

it was all settled, doubts arose. In the case of my own 
mT had followed an exactly opposite course. I had always 








talked to him freely and honestly concerning sex and had been 
well satisfied with the wholesomeness of the result. Why treat 
other people differently? 

“he cases are not quite parallel, but they are sufficiently so 
to challenge my magazine sex policy very strongly. Sex is an 
unavoidable and very important factor in life. An ostrich 
policy is poor protection against it. Further, if McCiure’s 
policy is to matter one way or another in its effect on the younger 
generation, it must be in sufficient sympathy with them and their 
openly expressed problems‘and interests to hold them as readers. 

I cannot dodge the issue by saying 
a magazine’s sex policy doesn’t mat- 
ter except as a circulation getter, for 
I believe fiction to be one of the half- 
dozen greatest factors in determining 
a people’s moral outlook. Therefore 
I’m asking your help in shaping the 
policy of a magazine. If you wish, 
neither your opinion nor your name 
will appear in the magazine, but it is 
a question that should be threshed 
out publicly and I shall be glad if you 
and the other representative men 
and women sovesel to are willing 
to say your say for the benefit of all, instead of for mine only a 
few words will suffice, stating your position and your main 
reasons for it, but no definite limit is set. Aside from the de- 
cision itself, the chief purpose is to give to readers a sane and 
intelligent discussion of a problem that is vital in their lives— 
the opinions of people whose opinions they respect. 

Is it better for fiction to ignore sex or to handle it cleanly and 
constructively? 





Of the letters received some merely vote “‘yes’’ on our 
tentative program; that is, not to admit sex except as the 
story has a legitimate intrinsic need of it, and then to 
handle it ‘“‘cleanly and constructively.” 

Most of them—and this is notable testimony to the im- 

ortant rating which thoughtful people give to this prob- 
wet today—are detailed expressions of the writer's ideas 
on sex as a vital factor in life. 

The letters are for the most part written in a spirit of 
great friendliness and sympathy with our problem. They 
recognize the sincerity of our appeal, and they meet us with 
equal sincerity. And they are all, it must be remembered, 
from people who are doing some of the splendid wor!: of 
the world. 

An analysis of the letters by occupations shows the 
following apportionment: 


Writers—267. Many of them have, of course, other affili- 
ations, but they are known chiefly by their 
work in the field of letters. ; 

State and Government Officials—3jo. These include U. S. 
senators, judges, governors (ex) and others in 
official capacity in ‘state and national affairs. 

Educators—76. Headmasters, university professors, school 
superintendents, and so forth. 

Social workers—13. Presidents of women’s clubs and 
several branches of sociological and betterment 
workers are represented here. 

Physicians—g. 

Clergy—8. Two of them bishops. 

Engineers—7. These are men at the head of their pro- 
fession. 

Journalists—g. Publishers, editors, et cetera. 

Business men—17. Several bank and railroad presidents, 
manufacturers and merchants. 

Painters—3. 

Army and Navy Officers—4. Two colonels, one major, one 
admiral. 

371 letters are from men, 62 from women. 

324 vote for admission of sex in the manner described in 
our letter. 

§2 vote an unqualified “no.” 

$7 are indefinite. They see reasons both for and against it, 
and cannot decide which are weightier. 
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Total 
267 
31 
75 
13 


Yes 
Writers ; ; 211 
State and Government Officials 24 
Educators si 
Social workers 
Physicians 
Clergy 
Engineers 
Journalists 
Business men 
Artists . 
Army and Navy 


No 
: 
10 


Women (included above) 


Three of the writers are for un- 
restricted handling of sex. 
Several said that we have no 
living author, since Hardy no 
longer writes, capable of hand- 
ling sex properly and finely. 
An outstanding feature of most 
of the letters is that they show the 
writers to be actuated by love of 
truth and beauty. 
A point stressed by many is the 
crying need for balance and pro- 
portion in dealing with the sex 
question. Magazines and books, they say, have either 
over-or-under-emphasized it for so long that the time is at 
hand for one that will give it its proper place. “‘Give it 
its proper place, and then keep it in its place,’’ is a phrase 
that occurs a number of times in the letters. And many 
say that to ignore it would be to overstress it. 
A few, writers all, take the position that the only point 
worth considering is ‘the story for the story's sake."’ 
The paramount consideration to most of the writers is 
whether the subject is treated with good taste, and, of 
course, that the spirit and intent are good. 


MAUD DIVER, writing from Dorset, says: 

“You question whether to ‘omit sex’ altogether: but to 
omit sex is to omit life! We are all of one sex or the 
other; and the whole of our life is colored by that fact, 
whether we will or no. 

‘I fail to see how a magazine can aspire to present the 
true realities and permanent values of lite, if it attempts to 
ignore sex, in the sane and inspiring sense of the love of 
man and woman, the complications (whether good or evil) 
that arise from it; seeing that it is the mainspring of all 
emotional drama, poetry, romance, and of ws Be life 
into the bargain. But J do agree that it can be—and has 
been of late—treated from the wrong angle, expressed in 


the wrong tone of voice, and that people are quite fre-_ 


quently glad to talk about something else. The extent 
to which it has been overemphasized and turned to base 
uses unquestionably accounts for the awakening revulsion 
against the whole subject, which you already discern in 
America: and the danger, as always, is that the pendulum 
may swing back too far the other way. That tendency is 
already apparent in the mere question as to the advisability 
of omitting from /iterature what can never be omitted from 
life. If you are to aim at presenting the real values of life, 
then sex must be given due emphasis, while avoiding undue 
emphasis—a form of tight-rope walking more easily 
advocated than achieved! 

“By all means handle it ‘cleanly and constructively’ 
if you want to attract and help natural, healthy young men 
and women: for it is perfectly true that fiction és, today, 
one of the greatest factors in determining their moral and 
spiritual outlook. I have received proof of that over and 
over again in letters from readers of my own books both 
here and in America. 

‘*We belittle the body at our peril; and the same applies 


to the overemphasizing tendency; which accounts fo, 
many present evils both in literature and life. 

“You will not go far wrong in your policy if you aim 
at recognizing the complete znterdependence of body, mind 
and spirit—the main law of life within us and withoyr 
ee 
“I have written the above, dear sir, quite frankly and 
sincerely, as I have given some thought to the matter, and 
I consider it a subject of the first importance. You are 
welcome to print it above my name, if you wish to do 50, 
I certainly think that nothing but good can result from q 
frank and intelligent discussion such as you propose; and 
I wish you all good luck in your honest and courageous 
endeavor; above all, I applaud your decision to tilt 
against the prevailing idea of the money standard as the 
one measure of success, and to inaugurate a return to the 
more basic and permanent values in life and character. 
What a man és, not what he has, determines his true 
value to himself and others; makes him, in fact, not only 
in a spiritual sense, but in a practical sense as well.” 

ALVIN E. DUERR, Headmaster of The Storm King 
School, Cornwall-on-Hudson, concurs with Mrs. Diver: 

“. . . Sex is the creative force in life—physically, 
mentally, and spiritually; the great problem is to subii- 
mate it into something beautiful and wholesome and 
dynamic, to the everlasting good of our fellows. 
Why should you be willing to let your young readers get 
their information from smug reformers or suggestive lit- 
erature, one as bad as the other? I should treat it 
with the importance and frankness and courage that it 
merits; neither more nor less. You can’t avoid it, but 
don’t drag it in; you mustn't preach it, nor give heart to 
heart talks; but you can inoculate the boy or girl with the 
idea that here is the source of all that is great and good in 
him; something that will reveal to him power, and hap- 
piness, and esthetic appreciation that he can get in no 
other way, but which, too, may degenerate into mere ani- 
malism. Make him realize that the physical is only a 
small part of sex, and you will have done something def- 
nitely worth while. You say that the central idea 
of McC.ure’s will be to present the real values of life. 
How can you do this if you ignore a question that is at 
the root of so much unhappiness, and so much failure, and 
so perverted a sense of values?” 

ALAN SULLIVAN sends a very interesting contribution: 

‘*. . . It seems to me that if your aim is to print fiction 
representing the actualities of 
life, you cannot shut your eyes to 
the fact that instinct is just as 
much a mainspring of action as 
reason, ambition or calculation. 
Instincts may be creditable or 
otherwise, but there they ate. 
We are all subject to what one 
may call ‘sex impulse,’ and from 
my point of view the inclusion 
or exclusion of the analysis of 
these reactions should depend en- 
tirely on the type of individual in 
whose life they are presumed to be taking place. 

‘In other words, if you are dealing with a decent, stiff 
backed man or woman of desirable decency, the sex 1m- 
pulse has nothing lowering about it, and represents only 
the natural and physiological demand for a universal 

hase of vital expression. . 

‘On the other hand, if one takes the sex 1mpu 
causative element of any bit of fiction, relying 0 
sidious efflorescence of the topic to hold the interest of the 
reader, I would say that such fictional work is out of truch 
with life as lived by the vast majority of people, and only 
panders to an element which is unhelpful to a productive 


existence. j 
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“Our bodies, as nature made them, are clean. Unclean- 
liness is, first of all, a mental process; and if between the 
lines of a story is that which invites and incites this 

ss, that story were better not written. Men and 
women achieve their biggest victories over themselves. 
That is the battle-field, which, surely, affords the greatest 
scope for the finest fiction. . . . 

His secretary, writing for BERNARD SHAW, says: 

“Mr. Bernard Shaw has asked me to say that the ex- 
dusion of sex from a magazine of fiction is nonsense. But 
the exclusion of writers who have no other subject is 
sound editorial policy.” 

CHESTER T. CROWELL makes a very nice point: 

“ .. The element that disgusts or tires intelligent 
readers is overaccentuation of sex. Very little space is re- 
uired to state that a man and a woman fell in as with 
each other. What is most likely to be worth reading is 
the account of their adjustment to our present complex 
social organization once they have changed their status 
from two persons not in love to two persons in love—or 
married. What I am trying to say is that the mere process 
of falling in love isn’t worth a whole book or even a whole 
short story. As a human experience it is almost universal. 
There is something sickly, unnatural and often tiresome 
about voluminous details picturing the passionate relation- 
ship between a man and a woman. It seems to me that 
such treatment of sex must necessarily be greatly interest- 
ing only to children approaching adolescence and the 
miserably starved—that is to say, emotionally starved. 
The vast majority of people are not thus starved. Being 
in love precipitates numerous problems into crises in their 
lives, and the resultant problems really can be treated con- 
sructively. Sex itself, usually cannot. It is simply a 
phenomenon of life. Our difficulty for some years 


was that we were trying to escape from a too conventional 


treatment of love in our fiction. But nothing is more 
boresome than a surfeit of either passion or pornography. 
... The sex relationship is a tremendously important 
element in human life; therefore it belongs in our fiction, 
but we must deal with it as a factor and not as the whole 
life of the character. Just to go drooling on, rustling 
lingerie, peeping through keyholes and jangling our nerves 
iisionaly strikes me as silly. A man is in love—what 
does he do about it? That's the problem. By all means, 
let's have love stories. They are eternally new and inter- 
sting because the stage setting constantly changes. But sex isn't 
tternally new. It is as old as the 
face and scarcely changes at all." 
ALEXANDER BLACK agrees with 
Mr. Crowell: 
“Tf you are going to print fic- 
tion about life you can’t leave out 
wx. God has decided that ques- 
tion. His intention seems to have 
hen that there should be two 
sexes. We are all supposed to 
belong to one or the other. There 
ae people who appear to regret 
that they weren't cast for a 
part in the opposite sex, but, generally speaking, there is 
afair amount of tolerance for the arrangement. Just 
tow readers show signs of being rather sick of sex as a 
subject. No reader will ask you to ignore the fact 
that men and women mingle and mate. What they seem to 
asking is that the author might, like God, choose to 
Make the sex incidental to the humanity, rather than the 
humanity incidental to the sex. 
x, money, hunger, adventure, religious emotion— 
are all fundamentals of human interest. Surely any 
these may be a legitimate subject of art. The thing 
that palls or offends is the choice that sneaks. And honest 
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minded people the dividing line is that which shuts off the 
peep-show. Naughty-boy whispers are naturally boring 
to grown-ups, and the bootleggers of sex stuff, capitalizing 
the forbidden, come to seem not only silly but annoying. 
Actually no subject is forbidden. This can be proved by 
the best of-books and the best of magazines. It is the 
gloating and the antics that are rebuked by all healthy 
codes.”’ 

ARNOLD BENNETT, #00, sees it only as a matter of treat- 
ment and definition: 

a You cannot anyhow eliminate sex from your 
magazine. You must either treat it honestly and with 
reasonable fulness or you must gloss it over sentimentally. 

“As to ‘cleanness,’ how will 
you define the word ‘clean’? Dif- 
ferent people define the word in 
different ways. 

“Take a case. Would you 
absolutely bar a story containing 
an adultery? Or would your 
acceptance or refusal of such a 
story depend on the handling of 
it? The answer to these two 
plain questions is crucial. 

“If you intend to put the ban 
on matters which form a consider- 
able part of sex activity, and which are as a rule either 
the cause or the result of its difficulties, how are you 
going to be constructive? 

‘“Whatever you decide, you are sure to alienate a certain 
number of potential readers. Those who demand some 
approach to truth will ignore you if you try to bar sex, 
and those who demand pretences and avoidance will ignore 
you if you are courageous. 

‘To my mind the sole proper course for an editor is to 
follow his own instinct, which is another word for his 
conscience."” 

Balance and proportion, the symmetry of life, would be 
jeopardized as much by omission as by unreserved admittance, in 
the opinion of many of our correspondents. EUGENE MAN- 
LOVE RHODES has this to say about it: 

ae It is my vote, whole-heartedly and without re- 
serve, that so vital a factor as sex cannot be omitted with- 
out great and crippling loss A magazine which ig- 
nores sex entirely could give distinctly better reading than 
a magazine which ignores everything else: but it does not 
give a true picture of life. The best life offers lies between 
starvation and drunkenness."’ 

And from REGINALD KAUFFMAN: 

‘Fiction should preserve the proportions of life. In 
life, sex is one of the great forces. But it is only one of 
them. My advice is: Hold the scales level What is 
wanted is a return to normal realism on the one hand; on 
the other, mystery, romance and adventure—and espe- 
cially adventure.”’ 

BASIL KING has realized the difficulty that confronts us and 
he gives us this friendly glimpse into his own approach to the 
subject: 

“Your letter is one of great importance,’" he writes, 
“and I shall do my best to explain my own principle with 
regard to the use of sex as a thefne in books and magazines. 

“Since nothing human is alien to the writer, it seems 
to me that we have the same right to treat of sex as of any 
other element in the life of man. The subject is one of some 
six or eight which take rank on the very first plane of our 
natural preoccupations. To exclude it seems to me absurd; 
but to overemphasize it seems to me equally absurd. It 
ranks with the other great springs a action, but not 
above them. 

“And yet it differs from all the other motives which we 
can use in demanding, for obvious reasons, a certain 
reserve in the way in which it is (Continued on page 88) 
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IS cheating at cards they 
H overlooked because; first, 
the manipulations by crip- 
pled Colonel Jim Overton were al- 
ways for the sheer zest of the 
thing, never for gain, and invari- 
ably proclaimed by him loudly 
and gleefully before any damage 
could be done; and second, be- 
cause Colonel Jim had a daughter. 
For Jessamine Overton was slen- 
der with a rounded slenderness 
that fairly brought a fellow’s heart up into his throat at 
the mere sight of her; and Jessamine had a way of lifting 
her unbelievably long lashes above her dark, dark eyes in 
aslow, lingering gesture that was in itself a caress. In that 
land of fair women—where Memphis, Tennessee, and 
Nashville are spoken of as ‘‘up North"’; where even those 
who are not beautiful manage somehow to look as if they 
were—the ultimate comparison was, ‘‘Well—mighty 
nearly as pretty as Jessamine Overton.” 

Besides, even the youngsters among those who swarmed 
to call on Jessamine and to play weekly in the old-fash- 
ioned, high-ceilinged Southern dining-room could remem- 
ber when Colonel Jim walked erect on his own two feet, 
inordinately proud of his tall, lithe, handsome body and 
his careless, overpouring strength—an entirely different 
man from this pain-wracked, face-lined, pale invalid, 
chained eternally to his wheel-chair. They found it en- 
tirely natural that he should have turned for diversion to 
poker. For, disregarding money, there are two supreme 
passions of the American people, pretty women and draw 
poker; and the capital of each of them lies in the lower 
stretches alongside the Father of Waters. 

It began with sleight of hand. The hands of the clock 
moved with unbelievable slowness to the man in the 
wheel-chair, who had been accustomed to his hours in 
the saddle every day. Card tricks followed; and it was 
inevitable that eventually he should demonstrate to his 
cronies in the game that gathered at least one night every 
week in his dining-room. Proof, too, it was of their 
implicit trust and respect for Colonel Jim that, knowing 
he could deal at will to any one of them any cards he might 
choose, they played with him without question or doubt. 
Of course, there was an incident, once or twice, when a 
young fellow who had lost more than he could afford to 
lose had won enough to put him even—from Colonel Jim, 
alone—when Colonel Jim had dealt the cards. But there 
was no proof about even that. 

They insisted—those eager young would-be-conquerors 
—in very private conferences with Jessamine, that she was 
a beautiful ice-maiden, with ice-water in her veins, in- 
stead of warm, passionate blood; that the good Lord had 
left out of her some very human leanings when he fash- 
toned her—and anything else that happened to occur to a 
particular young swain as being a possible argument in 
stirring her out of her cool, calm quiescence. By which, 

t course, each one meant awakening her to proper appre- 
tiation of his own self. They had forgotten Lon Merritt. 

That affair had happened seven years ago; when Lon 



















men judge one another 


By 
DAVID R. 
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a HAND 


and Jessamine learns how 


was twenty-two and Jessamine 
seventeen. Girls mature early in 
the South. There was no reason 
why the two should not have 
loved each other and married 
when they got ready. Lon was 
tall and lean and crazy about Jessa- 
mine; and |she fairly worshiped 
the ground he walked on. Their 
engagement had not been formally 
announced; but that was entirely 
unnecessary. Every one knew. 

Nor was there paternal objection—then—to the match. 
Handsome Colonel Jim, who comprised all of the remain- 
der of Jessamine’s immediate same had himself a genuine 
affection for Lon. That was seven years ago. 

One night there was to be a bachelor party out on one of 
the plantations, and Lon was gathering up a car-load of 
young males for the night of wine and song. Perhaps he 
had had a drink or two; but he was most certainly not 
drunk. He was driving fast when he went through the 
little business section of the town; but so, too, did every 
one else drive on an occasion of that sort. Speed laws 
were made to be invoked only in special contingencies. 

Colonel Jim saw Lon coming; Lon saw the tall lithe- 
ness that was Colonel Jim. There was no reason for alarm: 
no other vehicles at that precise point; few or no other 
pedestrians. Colonel Jim waved a hand to Lon and stepped 
out of the path of the oncoming car; Lon waved happily 
in return. And then a vagrant, unexpected gust of wind 
lifted Colonel Jim's hat back from his head. 

Involuntarily he swung back for it; involuntarily Lon 
swung aside to keep from crushing the hat. Somehow 
the car and the man came together. 

No one thought much of it at first. Colonel Jim laughed 
at Lon’s insisting on taking him home, ridiculed the idea 
of calling a physician. 

The Colonel never walked again. 

It changed him. Body, mind and soul. Whereas, at the 
time of the accident, he had wholly absolved Lon from 
blame, he now spent long, silent hours brooding alone in 
his wheel-chair; jaw set, brow dark. There was nothing 
else for him to do save to lie all day and brood; whereas 
formerly he had been free as the air, proud almost to vain- 
ness of his active limbs and lithe, handsome body. It was 
not good for him. 

At first he merely refused to see Lon. Alone with his 
fancied wrong through the weeks that grew into long, 
silent, barren months, he grew into morose, sullen dislike 
for Lon; deep-seated, flaming, violent animosity at men- 
tion even of his name. The feeling grew into an obsession 
—perhaps something less sane. 

t did not make things easy for Jessamine. Almost since 
she could remember, the whole world had been made up 
for her of Daddy and Lon; Lon and Daddy. She loved Lon 
—loved him so much it fairly hurt sometimes. But she 
loved Daddy, too. That was the trouble. She did not 
want to have to make a choice between them. 

If Daddy had been all right, the old, happy, lithe, hand- 
some Colonel Jim, perhaps she could have left him. But 
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crippled, hurt, needing her almost every minute, she could 
not desert him. 

Jessamine did not give up without a struggle. She tried 
persuasion, cajolery, everything that she could think of. 
It took her a year to become convinced that it was no mood 
of the moment with Daddy. 

Nor did Lon give up without a struggle either. Jessa- 
mine loved him; she couldn't look him in the eyes and 
deny it. And he'd never love any other woman that walked 
the face of the earth. Why should they try to pretend? 
Her father could live but one life: his own. 
This way she was letting him live three lives: 
theirs as well as his. If she didn’t give Lon a 
definite answer he was going to leave, go to 
the far ends of the earth 

Jessamine would not argue with him. But 
she did not yield. In the end Lon went to 
Central America—alone. 


EVEN years made little change in Jessa- 
sJmine Overton; and none at all in Colonel 
Jim's attitude toward Lon Merritt when that 
one returned from Honduras 

Lon presented a most romantic figure to the 
impressionable young man-killers who had 
been in tiny, frilled skirts and socks when he 
had departed. They vaguely remembered him 
as a vastly older person who had gone away 
years and years and years ago. There was 
something quite disturbing in the return of this 
interesting not-too-old man, who looked as if 
he had lived but was slim and straight as a 
young pine; and there was something quite 
disconcerting in the glance of his dark eyes 
from his tanned, hawk-like face. More than 
one of them found herself speculating over 
that look and congratulating herself that she 
had had the new fall dress made that extra 
inch shorter 

Their efforts, however, were all received 
alike: with silent, unfailing courtesy and a twinkle from 
dark eyes, which was more informing than many words. 
That set them to thinking; to remembering the old rumors 
about Lon and Jessamine Overton and to watching those 
two when they were together. 

The net return of information was nil. There were a 
couple of times when Lon and Jessamine rode out to the 
club together and sat out a couple of dances in the dark, 
while the colored string band furnished a sparkling back- 
ground for their low-murmuring voices. But every one 
else did the same—and much more. There were rides in 
the late afternoons when the shadows of the water-oaks 
J lengthened across beautiful, shaded Lee Avenue, and the 
whistle of the sawmill on the edge of town proclaimed that 
another day's toil was done. But those who saw them 
were likewise engaged—if that meant anything. 

The curious were not as far wrong as they might have 
been. The still waters were indeed flowing deep. Between 
those two, who remained apparently so calm, there was 
waged ever a constant, silent, strained duel that came to its 
climax one evening on the dark porch of the Overton home. 

Inside, Colonel Jim's weekly poker game was in progress, 
and the two outside in the scented darkness could hear 
the clicking of the chips and the shout, now and then, of 
hilarity as ‘somebody got away with something.”’ Down 
at the corner, the children were playing under the electric 
light, and from the alleys of “‘niggertown’’ came the wild 
bedlam of apparently all the cur dogs in creation in a 
howling contest 

The strained silence between the two held on. From 
Colonel Jim Jessamine had won the grudging permission 
that Lon might call this one and last time. Neither 





“It's gow »d-bye then?” 


seemed to want to begin; and finally their halting conver. 
sation was of tiny, immaterial things that mattered not 
at all. 

Later—much later—another silence fell upon them. 
A Negro passed, strumming on his guitar, and the mellow 
chords gradually whispered away in the distance. From 
the river came the long-drawn ‘‘wo-o-ot"’ of a steamboat 
and the ‘‘chough—chough”’ of its engines, while from 


Jessamine’s garden came the heavy odor of full-blown 


roses. Lon gripped the rough wood of the chair tight 
between his fingers as he spoke. 

‘Jessamine,’ he said slowly, 
“my leave of absence is up. I've 
either got to go back tonight or 
telegraph my resignation. Which 
shall it be?"’ 

Jessamine looked down the dark, 
now deserted street with its arching 
live-oaks. ‘‘I don't know, 
Lon,’’ she said slowly at last. “I 

don't know. ° 

Lon leaned over. ‘“‘Honey, I'm 
sorry. But I have to know. I goin 
and telephone either to the station 
for my reservation on the midnight 
train or to the telegraph office, 
sending my resignation. It all de- 
pends on the answer you give.” 

Jessamine’s low voice was weaty. 
*“What’'s the use, Lon?”’ she begged. 
‘“We' ve been over and over and over 
it all. I can’t leave Daddy—not 
like he is.”” 

The man's control slipped a bit. 
‘And yet,’” he said, his voice show- 
ing the strain, “you'll let him do 
this thing to us! You'll let him 
cheat us out of the years of our 
youth—the best years of our lives— 
when we should be living together 
—growing into our older years together . God! I 
used to brag how Colonel Jim loved fair play—!"" 

‘He does, Lon!"’ swiftly. “‘It’s only this—I keep hop- 
ing that something will wake him up to what he is doing, 
snatch him out of it. It’s the only time I've ever known 
him to be unfair in all my life! And you forget, Lon, just 
as I forget sometimes, too. Daddy's all alone except for 
me. There's no one else for him to lean on—to depend on 
for everything he needs. It—it’s a little pitiful, sometimes, 
Lon.”’ 

“But Jessamine, can't you see! You say you'll never 
marry any other man. Can't you see that if you persist 
you'll kill all chance of—of our marrying? Or, if we do, 
we'll be old and dried and warped in our ways. We'll try 
to pretend that we still have left a trace of youth and 
dreams—that the golden light is still left on some of it for 
us. Why, Jessamine,’ desperately, ‘‘on the boat coming 
up there was a couple like that. She'd been teaching 
school, had spent all of her youth on that; and he had some 
sort of small job in the clerical department. They 
were pitiful, Jessamine. They tried to steal off to 
the dark corners of the boat and seize again just a bit of 
the youth they had spent, but it was too late, Jessamine— 
it was too late. Honey—honey—don’t let's be like 
that!" 

Her head was down. 
was killing all chance of—of our marrying 
there’s some one else?” 

‘I’m just human, Jessamine—just a poor sort of maf, 
with all of a man’s thoughts and longings and desires. 
For seven years I've gone straight—absolutely straight— 
down there in the tropics, where the things called 


‘You meant—when you said I 
that—that 
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And—there’s a patio in a 
hacienda up in the mountains, where the moonlight fairly 
overpowers you—Jessamine, you've never seen pride of 


standards’ are laughed at. 


race till vou've seen a Spaniard in a home like that. 
“You mean,’” she interpreted for him, “‘there’s a girl?’ 
‘“‘I—I don't love her, Jessamine. You're the only 
woman I'll ever want—like that. . But a fellow 
can't keep on forever walking alone. Jessamine, | 
don’t want to go back! I'm afraid of what I'll do!”’ 
‘‘Maybe, Lon,’’ the weariness was all through her voice 
now, ‘it would be best, after 
all, that way. Daddy's been 
talking to me over and 
over again in almost the 
same words you just used. . 
He—wants to see me married, 
I, 
He sat for a long time, eyes 
narrowed, staring unseeingly 
out into the darkness. ‘'I 
thought so,"’ he said at last, 
quietly. ‘Fred Golson?"’ 
Jessamine nodded silently. 
“He—Daddy likes him,’’ she 
said at last, “‘better than—I do, 
Lon."” She bit at her lip for a 
moment, then went on in a low 


voice. “I shan’t marry him, 
Lon. I won't marry without 
Daddy's consent, but . . . I 
won 't ever marry 
any one but you 

either. rr 


Lon rose grimly to his feet. 
“There's my answer, then,”’ he 
said quietly. ‘No use pro- 
longing the agony, is there? 
Mind my using the ‘phone to 
make my reservations?’’ Jessa- 
mine rose, and together they 
walked to the door into the house. Dr. Buckalew was 
talking over the telephone, and they paused in the door- 
way until he had finished and had gone back to the poker 
game in the dining-room. Jessamine’s face was pale. So, 
too, was Lon’s, but his voice was steady as he reserved 
his tickets. 

“It’s good-bye then,’ he held out his hand. ‘‘I 
suppose I'll—see you again soon. 
be better—if we didn’t write. 
make it—easier—for—both of us. , 
Silently, lips quivering in spite of her, Jessamine took 
that outstretched hand. ‘Good-bye Lon 7 
she said. 

The door of the dining-room swung open, to cast a broad 
band of light across them, and Dr. Buckalew’'s face bright- 
ened in the doorway. “‘Wait a minute,’ he called back 
over his shoulder. ‘‘You won't have to break up the game, 
after all. Here's Lon Merritt; he can take a hand."’ He 
turned to Lon. ‘“‘Just got a hurry call,’” he explained. 
“They need another hand for the game—go on in.”’ As he 
spoke he pushed Lon through the doorway, and his jovial 
voice could be heard, mixed with Jessamine’s, in the outer 
hall. 

Lon hesitated, his eyes making the rounds of the smoke- 
covered, chip-rimmed table. ‘“‘Sit down!"’ commanded 
Smith B. Weldon, pulling at his sleeve. ‘“‘Table stakes; 
here’s a couple of hundred dollars’ worth of chips.”’ 

Still Lon hesitated, his eyes glancing over Fred Golson 
torest upon Colonel Jim. “‘I'm afraid I can't, Smith B.,”’ 
he declined. ‘‘I'm catching the midnight train."’ 

insisted Smith B., with an echo 
“We're quitting at cleven-thirty, 
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“Ge od-bye eee Lon 


don't 
I expect it would 
I'm going, now—to 


“That's all right,” 
from around the table. 
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anyhow—in good time to catch the train. Sit down!”’ 

But still Lon waited, his eyes upon Colonel Overton. 
That one cast a quick glance about at his guests; then from 
his wheel-chair his eyes came back to Lon. “‘Won't you 
join us, sir?’’ he questioned punctiliously. 

Lon got the full meaning of it. Circumstances had made 
him, Lon, a guest in Colonel Jim’s house. These other 
guests had requested Colonel Jim toask him to play. Colonel 
Jim bowed to their expressed desire—but his acquiescence 
did not mean that there was any lessening of the barrier 
for Lon. Tomorrow—tonight after the chips 
had been cashed in and he had left—he would be 
an outcast again. 

Swift resentment swept over him as he caught 
a furtive, sidewise glance from Golson’s over- 
bright eyes. What the hell did any of it matter, 
anyhow? Tomorrow he'd be miles away, well 
on his way to the dogs. “‘I'll play,’’ he said 
shortly, and dealt the cards that some one thrust 
into his hands. 

Slowly, slightly he spread his own five cards 
and then hesitated. ‘What're we playing?’ he 
asked. 

“Table stakes. Draw. No freak hands, not 
even dogs and tigers,’ answered Smith B. Wel- 
don, tossing two white chips into the center. 


“Open.”’ 
But still Lon demurred. ‘‘Wait a minute,’’ he 
insisted. “‘Remember, I haven't played poker 


back here for nearly seven years. What—? 

“Aw, cut it out! You're gumming up the 
game,’’ Golson shoved in blue chips of worth. 
‘Raise! Pikers can stay out.’ 

‘But wait a minute—you're playing the 
joker, aren't you?”’ 

“Yes, -f course. Coming in or playing safe?” 
Lon wondered if the man were trying to be 
offensive, or merely being offensive without 
trying. Would what he had said have mattered 

without Jessamine—? 

“With all four feet in the trough,’’ Lon answered in the 
only way left to him, counting out additional blue chips. 
“I raise!" 

Smith B. tossed his cards from him in surrender. 
others followed suit except for Golson and Lon. 
render,’’ quoth Smith B. 

Golson did not hesitate. “‘Right back at you,"’ he made 
answer with a healthy little stack of blue chips, “with a 
man-size raise.’ 

Again Lon choked down the impulse. ‘‘Let me get 
something straight,’’ he asked slowly. ‘Seems to me I've 
a vague remembrance that in this game you play hands 
different. . How—isn't there something—about the 
Me cs F 

“Oh, hire a hall!’’ advised Golson. 
Play it same way it’s played everywhere. Call or not?’’ 

There was but one answer to that. “‘Here’s mv stack,”’ 
said Lon simply, shoving in all of his chips. How many 
cards do you draw?” 

“None. I'll play these without drawing 
how many?” 

‘““None,”’ answered Lon. ‘I'll play these, too.”’ 

‘Well,’ Golson commented at the end of the little 
pause, ‘‘all your chips are in the pot, so I'll just break the 
bad news to you. Count them with me: one—two—three 

four,’’ and he laid down four fives on the table—four 
fives and the eight of diamonds—and then reached for the 
pot. 

‘*Just a minute,"’ suggested Lon gently, as the other 
reached forward. ‘‘I have a little parade of my own. 
Watch them. Ace—king—queen—jack of diamonds—and 
the joker! A straight flush that (Continued on page 124) 
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Eva of Independence for Young Artists 


HAVE resigned myself to a life of caution and safety. 

There was a time © Yen [ could take chances—neg- 

lect a cold, practise ...; dives or eat canned shell-fish. 

If I lost I had nobody to blame and nobody to placate but 
myself. 

But those days are gone forever. I no longer belong to 
myself. I am not Faye Ferguson now, but Faye Ferguson, 
Inc., a business, an investment, a property belonging to 
other people. From now on I shall have to wear my rub- 
bers when it rains and avoid grade crossings. For mv 
death or disability would wipe out a 
going concern, leaving no chance for 
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investors to get back one cent on the 
dollar—only the protection of life 
insurance. 

The assets of Faye Ferguson, Inc 
are my ten fingers and my brain and 
my health. Whereas other business 
women can lock up their collateral in 
the safe at five o'clock, I carry mine 
with me everywhere I go. 

Some of the most substantial citi- 
zens of Ironton, Middletown and 
Cincinnati have staked their money 
on my success on the concert stage. 
It's going to be my job for life to pay 
them dividends, not only in money, 
but in gratitude. Eight years ago 
not one soul in the world except my mother and a few 
close friends would have risked a penny on me. I would 
scarcely have risked a penny, myself, after that first inter- 
view with Marcian Thalberg. 

I had come, on borrowed money from my little home 
town of Ironton, to conquer Cincinnati. At the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory I chose Marcian Thalberg as my 
teacher—because I thought he was so distinguished look- 
ing. Heconsented to hear me play. I had had a great deal 
of adulation at home, and I expected—well, at least ap- 
preciation from Mr. Thalberg. 

He waved me to the piano and sat down to listen. When 
I had finished playing an Ironton selection he sat for a mo- 
ment staring at me. Then he spoke. “‘Is your teacher 
alive or dead?”’ 

[ replied that my teacher had died several years before. 

‘Did he die when you played that for him?’ asked Mr. 
Thalberg. 

And that is how the big town took me to its arms 





HAVE had hard knocks before. No child of a poor 

young railroad man in a tiny Ohio town escapes them. 
But I had been, thanks to my mother's training, more or 
less the child prodigy of the town. From the time I ap- 
peared on the Christmas program at our church, at the age 
of three, and went through ‘The Night before Christmas’’ 
with words and gestures, Ironton believed I had a future. 

[ think my mother, having spent her life in Ironton, 
dreamed of seeing me a darling of Broadway. Certainly 
she lost no chance to present me to the public. My first 
memories are of standing on a chair on a church or school 






Center, Faye Ferguson, Concert Pianist; 
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astonished her family: at sixteen. right, 





five her tunes on th organ 


she took her frills and flouvishes to 


Marcian Thalb« .— 


platform, saving “‘pieces’’ for an appreciative audience. 
When I was about two years old I had a large repertory of 
the favorite elocution pieces of the day. These pieces were 
taught to me by my mother. She planned to give me 
“every advantage™’ of music and elocution. 

But before I was five my father died, leaving Mother and 
me with only our home and a small insurance policy. My 
plucky mother held her head a little higher and sent an 
advertisement to the local paper. Soon roomers began to 
move into our house, and my mother had worked up a 
good dining-room trade among railroad men and other 
townsmen. 

Shortly after this I made the acquaintance of my first 
musical instrument. I learned that the old family organ, 
besides being an ornament, could emit fascinating sounds 
when properly manipulated. It was arduous work, jump- 
ing with both feet on one of the pedals and, when that air 
was exhausted, leaping to the other one. But I managed 
to pick out several tunes on its yellow old keys, to the 
astonishment of my mother and grandfather. 

They held a conference. It was plain that I must have 
a piano and a music teacher at once. 

Grandfather promised to pay the teacher; and Mother 
traded our one and only horse for an old piano. True, the 
piano was no masterpiece, and the teacher's real job was 
violin instruction. But I got along swimmingly. _ 

Everybody in town wanted to help me. I had little 
money to buy music. But Ironton contributed. Out of all 


the music cabinets in town came a flood of tattered sheets 
archaic 














sentimental ballads, waltzes of the gay nineties, 
rag-time, show pieces from “‘Il Trovatore’’ and ° William 
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Tell’ and ‘‘Lucia di Lammermoor.”’ I learned them all by 
heart and developed great “‘brilliancy’’ of execution in the 
cadenzas and trills. 

When I reached high school I was not only keeping up 
my school work and practising long hours at my piano, but 
[had a class of music pupils who paid me fifty cents a lesson 
and I was official pianist at my church, drawing five dollars 
aSunday. I don’t know when I found time for recreation, 
but I got enough of it to keep me healthy and happy. By 
this time I was taking piano lessons from a very good piano 
teacher in Ironton, Mr. Frost. 

In 1919, when I was a junior in high school, the public 
school music teacher in Ironton decided to go to Cincin- 
nati to take a summer course in the Conservatory there. I 
was stunned by the grandeur of such a project. I told my 
mother about it—wistfully, I suppose. 

She had long since made up her mind that mere money 
should never stand in the way of my career. Our only 
horse had been sacrificed to the cause. This time it was 
our home. She went out quietly, took a mortgage on the 
house and came home with the money for a six weeks’ 
course for me. 

Iset out for Cincinnati at once. I was violently home- 
sick, for it was my first trip away from home. I think I 
cried the whole way from Ironton to Cincinnati, and if it 
hadn't been for that mortgage I might have turned around 
and gone back on the next train. But the mortgage made 
me stay. 

I cannot think about that Thalberg interview today 
without turning cold. He sat near the window, perfectly 
quiet. I took my place at the imposing concert grand and 
began to play. I don’t know what I played, but it was 
ot of my Ironton repertory—something with trills and 
ourishes and a sentimental bass. 

I finished and turned to Mr. Thalberg expectantly. He 
said—but I have told you what he said! It seemed to me 
that everything was over. 


DIDN'T sleep that night. And before dawn I was up, 
pacing the floor. For the next six weeks I hardly left 
the piano. They were six weeks of agony—tearing down 
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everything I had built up in all my vears of study. But I 
began to see what musi¢ really was—and what a struggle 
lay before me if I wanted to be a real pianist. Mr. Thal- 
berg did all he could to help me. The inspiration of Mr. 
Thalberg’s excellent teaching made me determined to be a 
fine pianist. 

At the end of the six weeks I went home to a year of 
work in Ironton. After my graduation from high school 
the following spring my mother again borrowed money 
for me to go to Cincinnati. This time it was Mr. Thalberg 
who was shocked. I had mastered everything he had 
given me and had developed a strong technique 

After six months at the Conservatory I returned to Iron- 
ton. Soon afterward I got a thirty-five-dollar-a-week job 
at a moving picture theater. I used to practise four hours 
in the morning and play all afternoon and evening at the 
theater. 

When I went back to the Conservatory in 1922 Mr 
Thalberg and Miss Bertha Baur, directress of the Con- 
servatory, learning of my financial situation, made it pos- 
sible for me to stay through the whole term. I com 
pleted the courses in pianoand dramatic art, took the theory 
course, passed the examination board, gave two gradua- 
tion recitals, played as soloist with the Conservatory 
orchestra and was awarded my diploma with distinction. 

But I hadn't had enough. In 1923 I came back for more 
work. 

That year I began my career as a concert pianist. Fritz 
Reiner had just come to take the post of conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. There was great excite- 
ment when he announced that he would hear singers and 
instrumentalists who wished to compete for the place of 
soloist upon the next popular symphony program. I asked 
Mr. Thalberg if I might try and he consented. 

I shall never forget my arrival at the hall where the try- 
out was to be held. When I walked into the corridor it 
was crowded with the finest singers and pianists and 
violinists of the city, men and women whose faces I had 
seen again and again in the Sunday papers—some of them 
just back from study in European capitals. 

I said to myself, “‘You haven't Continued on page 84) 
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LADY 
of 
URMA 


By 


5. B. H. HURST 


ORACE SINNAT, of the 
Indian Secret Service, 
lay in the civilian hos- 


pital in Rangoon, Burma, re- 
covering from wounds received 
in the way of business As a 
disreputable, drunken tramp, who never 
nd who wore a monocle as if 
to accentuate his fallen state, Sinnat, 
known to his intimates as “‘Bugs,”’ had 
done great work Burma. But these 
forms of disguise had become too well 
known, and he had been compelled to adopt others 
The cool of late afternoon emphasized the mingled scents 
of flowers. The nurse came bustling into the room. 

A visitor for you,”’ 

Not a lady?’’ grinned Bugs 

[The Governor,’ she Lord Cameron, 
Governor of all Burma, pushed aside the curtain. 

‘Ah, Bugs, old chap, you're getting well quick,’ said 
his lordship, sitting down by the bed as the nurse went 
out And I have a lot of news for you!"’ 

‘Nice of you, Pickhead,”’ replied Bugs, 


shav ed 


she said 


answered, as 


who had gone 


to school with Cameron ‘Has some one left me a 
fortune?” 
‘No,’ answered Cameron, ‘‘not that I know of. But 


Menzies has left the Andamans!"’ 
Bugs sat up hurriedly, exclaiming, 
“Take it easy,’’ said Cameron. 

You mean he has escaped from prison 

Andaman Islands?” said Bugs, sinking back on the pillow. 
‘He got away,’ said the Governor, “‘and he is the first 

man who ever did it . . . But,"’ as he saw how the news 

was affecting the sick man, ‘‘there is better news. The 

Queen has conferred the D. S. O. upon you—the Distin- 

guished § Service Medal. You prevented a revolution 

‘Damn the D. S. O.,"" said Bugs irritably. ‘“‘It's nice 
of Queen Vic and all that, but what the devil were they 
doing at Port Blair, letting that fellow get away? Well, 

I suppose you want me to Sonal him again, but [ won't 

I'll shoot him on sight!’ 

‘You would be within your rights,” 


“What” 


said Cameron, 


Jehan only brought the news this morning 


from the 





Dugs s} 





man. yut He 


hands like prize-t hit 


who had never seen Bugs so moved But he mav never 
trouble vou. He got away in a leaky native boat. He was 
the only white convict down there among fifteen thousand 
natives, and had privileges. But the boat he got away in 
could never cross to Burma. He got away a week ago, but 
as you know there is no cable to the islands, and the Shah 
He’s at the 
bottom of the Bay of Bengal by this time! 

‘Not he,”’ said Bugs. ‘‘He’s too damned clever and 
too devilishly lucky. What a life! I'll have to invent a 
new disguise. And even if I do catch Menzies again, you 
fellows will let him get away. Hell, Pickhead I'll resign 
and go home and grow spuds!"’ 

‘*Please don't,’’ said Cameron. “I hope he was drowned, 
but if he does get back here we shall need vou—badly. A 
clever English crook, who claims he has royal blood in his 
veins, with the mad notion that he can make himself king 
of the disaffected Burmese in Upper Burma—a chap w ho 
stops at nothing . 

‘Please go away and let me sleep, old man,”’ said Bugs 
‘I’m in no mood to be civil.’ 

Next afternoon Cameron came again to see Bugs. One 
look at the Governor's face, and Bugs said 

‘He got clear away, eh?” 

‘Yes,’ said Cameron. ‘And he had the blasted impertt- 
nence to write me a letter telling me he was safe in Burma! 

Bugs laughed. “Sort of mixture of high treason and 
sacrilege, eh?’’ he chuckled. “‘Let me see the letter. 

‘Mailed in Rangoon,"’ said Cameron, smiling in spite of 
himself, “‘but he is probably a hundred miles away by 
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“Think it over. 


You are he lpi S 


and you love this gicl” 


now. Here, read the damned thing!"" And he handed 


Bugs the following: 


“Dear me Lud governor, high and mighty Incompetence 
etc.3 

I am Menzies, of better blood than your own and with 
far more brains. I became tired of your Andaman Islands 
and left. I shall now become your rival in this province of 
Burma. No, I flatter you for I shall set upa rival State, 
which means rivaling my relative the Empress. Tell that 
amusing tramp who luckily caught me last time to leave 
the country—unless he wants to take service under ME. 
He ought to work for a man of intelligence, anyhow. As it 
is likely that you will end your life in poverty and be com 
pelled to sell everything in order to eat, I append my 
signature. As I am careful of it, it may save you from 
starvation some day—for it is even now of great value, and 
its value will increase mightily. 

; Menzies 


“Quite a command of English, eh?’’ drawled Bugs. 
“Well, I'll be out of here in a week, and I'll get this 
Menzies for you—or shoot him."’ 


WEEK later Bugs stood in the Governor's bedroom. It 
was two in the morning. The Governor looked 


worried. 

“I make rather a good-looking Burmese, don’t I, Pick- 
head?”’ said Bugs, surveying himself in the mirror. ‘*Well, 
good-bye. If I don’t show up in three years or less, you 


may sell the clothes I have just buried 1m your trunk for 
Storage and write my epitaph. Look and see that none 
of your servants are on the garden wall. Be good! Pretty- 
colored sarong I'm wearing, ch? And there is not much 
smell to my stain—and that will not linger. Good-bye!”’ 
They shook hands, and Bugs slipped away into the 
might. But he did not stay in Rangoon. He took the 
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early morning train to Pegu, 
traveling unsuspected among 
twenty Burmese in the 
cheapest carriage. 

Pegu was only forty miles from 
the capital. The mists had risen 
when the train passed through the 
great old walls, forty feet thick, 
upon which the houses of the 
British officials were built. Bugs left 
the carriage with the chattering 
crowd of natives. The pagoda, larger 
and more holy than the Shwe Dagon in Rangoon, glittered 
in the morning sun. Bugs sniffed the mingled scents with 
appreciation. It was good to be well again, and at work. 

At a native eating-house kept by a Chinaman he sat 
down by a Burmese girl of that exotic beauty peculiar to 
Burma's women. She reminded Bugs of a rose in bud 
which was too modest to bloom. She also seemed lonely. 
The girl looked at him—once and very shyly; then she 
smiled before turning away her head. Bugs smiled back 
at her—he could not help it—but he began to eat his 
breakfast hurriedly. The situation was becoming danger- 
ous—she was a fascinating little thing. 

Then, to his utter astonishment, she began tapping 
gently with her forefinger against the dish which held her 
rice. It was not her tapping that surprised Bugs; it was 
what she was tapping. She looked carefully about the 
smoky room as she tapped, but only Bugs had observed 
her actions. The tapping was a signal, and it went some- 
thing like the rhyme in the old nursery story of the giant: 


Fee, fo, fum, I smell the blood of an Englishman. 


But it had nothing whatever to do with either the blood 
of Bugs or his nationality. It was the ages-old signal of 
the most ancient and largest criminal society in India, 
the Jarawahs, which claimed to have been founded by 
criminals who stole from the armies of Alexander the 
Great; and it meant that the girl was a member of that 
society, cautiously signaling, seeking a fellow member. 
Ic meant, also, that Bugs was bound by oath to answer 
that signal. For he, too, was a member of the Jarawahs! 
Only one other white man had ever become a member, and 
that other was Menzies! Bugs had come to Pegu because 
Pegu was the headquarters of the society in Burma—the 
**Raja’’ of the society had his office in Benares. He had 
come as a Burman, seeking Menzies or news of Menzies. 

Bugs leaned near to the charming member of the ancient 
Jarawahs and whispered: 
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If two toads sat in a puddle, and the puddle was lonely and 
cold, 
What could they do but huddle? 
you with gold! 


Were I rich I would buy 


The girl smiled. And her smile and the lure of her eyes 
would have stirred the heart of an Egyptian mummy. 
Bugs told himself that he ought to get up and run away 
from the place. But he couldn't! Her hand, cool and 
sweet as a leaf, nestled in his palm. This was not the mere 
“signal of recognition." It was the ‘‘offer of partner- 
ship’’ and a declaration of love at first sight. She whis- 
pered the “‘final question:”’ 


Not for gold, dear heart! If you love me, you have paid more 
than rubies and jade! 

I am yours, dear love, for the taking! I am lonely, unwed and 
a maid! 


Bugs rather lost his head. The girl was a jewel among 
the girls of Burma, where the women have enjoyed a free- 
dom for centuries to which western women are as yet 
strangers. He clinched the partnership, whispering: 


Oh, heart of a flower, oh, beauty, dear sou! that is twin to me, 
I am yours through this life we are living, and yours in the 
lives to be! 


She took two large Burmese cheroots from the pocket of her 
dainty little jacket, lighted both of them, put one into Bugs’ 
mouth, the other into herown. And, both smoking, they 
went out into the gorgeous sunlight of a Pegu summer day 

‘And what does the light of my eyes do—as a Jarawah?”’ 
Bugs asked. 

She laughed. “‘Nothing yet. They are kind to me— 
all but one fat fool who annoys by trying to make love. 
My mother died. My father, a Jarawah, left me in the 
go-down while he worked. Iwas initiated when buta baby. 
My father died. 1 am still a Jarawah. Now that I have 
you I will work and pay my rent. Do we go there now?” 

There is a street that ends at the wall just below the 
house of the highest civil official in Pegu. If you turn your 
back on that wall and follow the street you will think 
it was made along the trail of asnake. It seems to wriggle 
toward every point of the compass. It ends, if you follow 
it far enough, under the shadow of the great pagoda. But 
Bugs and the girl did not go that 
far. They stopped at a native shop 
which sold napi, a Burmese fish 
delicacy. 

The proprietor,a most ugly Bur- 
man with elephantiasis, grinned ad ts 
at them. ‘‘Fish eh? Buy fish. — oe 
Fish good. My fish very good.” boat 

“No,” answered Bugs. ‘We “2 
are fishermen. We might buy 
bait!"’ 

The proprietor nodded, for Bugs 
had given the Jarawah passwords. 

‘Bait inside,’’ said the pro- 
prietor, letting them pass. Then 
he added unofficially to Bugs: 

‘You are to be envied! In your 
last incarnation you must have 
built many bridges or gilded many 
pagodas to have acquired so much 
merit. She is the prettiest thing 
that ever passed this way. I have 
known her since she was a baby!”’ 

Bugs laughed exactly as a happy 
Burman would have laughed. The 
girl pinched his arm. They 
walked through the shop, to be 
met inside by a very old woman 
who showed toothless gums at the 
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girl in a wide smile, while her eyes studied Bugs with the 
wisdom of her many years. 

‘‘Mother,”’ he said, “*here is a rupee for the doorkee 
—yourself and your fine big son who sells fish. There 
were seven dacoits who killed one another for love of yoy 
—the last killing himself when you wed another. Let me 
pass to the business of big people and the telling of tales!” 

She raised a withered hand that trembled. 

“You have the tongue and the look in your face that 
makes for happiness. Pass and take my good thoughts 
with you, for you will make her happy!’ 

They passed through a door and began to walk down 
steps. And Bugs knew that he had passed a scrutiny that 
6s plier his disguise perfect. No Burman would suspect 
he was white. But he would have to tell the girl. 

The majority of the Jarawahs can neither read nor write, 
and the society has no written records of its members. 
Certain rather complicated passwords and signs pass a 
member into any lodge—or as it is called “‘sanctuary.” 
Dues are collected from members lodging at any sanctuary 
—not annually. Bugs paid three rupees for himself and 
the girl. He did not have to give any name. A police raid 
on a sanctuary would reveal no names. 

As he turned from speaking with the treasurer the girl 
uttered an exclamation of annoyance. A gross Burman 
was pawing at her. To draw a weapon on a fellow men- 
ber when in sanctuary was punished severely. So when 
the fellow saw Bugs coming toward him with hostile in- 
tent he spread his arms and lurched toward the secret 
service man like a Chinese wrestler. Bugs snarled like a 
Burman, but he used his hands like a prize-fighter. He 
was an excellent middle-weight boxer. He hit the Burman 
twice, and that one was out for a full minute. The girl 
clung to Bugs, caressing and admiring, surprised and de- 
lighted, and members in the sanctuary crowded around, 
congratulating him. The Burman he had knocked out 
was pri > ga 

Bugs felt somewhat relieved, for none of the Jarawahs 
appeared to have noticed that he had fought like a white 
man! 

He took the girl by the arm, and the lovers left the place. 

‘That was the fat fool who tries to make love to me, 
dear one,"’ the girl whispered. ‘‘Ai, but you are strong!” 

“We will go where we can be 
alone, for I have much to tell you,” 
f said Bugs. 

“Tell me you love me!"’ 

“I do,"’ Bugs smiled. 

They went toward the river, 
among the happy, care-free people 
who seem to have solved the prob- 
lem of living without working. As 
they came to a place of shade where 

f they could be alone, the girl began 
to sing softly a pathetic little song, 
“The Song of the Dying Queen, an 
ancient melody in which a queen, 
blind and old and dying, tells toa 
baby her idea of the futility of life. 
The kings and the captains once 
bowed to her, but now she is old and 
neglected. And it has always been 

the same—and always will be. 


we 


There is just as much of laughter, 
There are just as many tears! 

Spinning, spinning, spinning, spinning, 

Spinning strings of dying years: 


‘Why sing that?’ asked Bugs. 
“Oh, the poor old queen! But 





you won't leave me when I am 
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old, will you?” The girl ciung passionately to his arm. 

“T will never leave you,” he answered, and he meant it. 
For the love he had tried to check in the eating-house had 

ne beyond checking and the wish to check. He had 
always told himself that a secret service man had no 
right to fall in love. Always he had somewhat despised 
white men who fell in love with native women. Now he 
understood. And he had asked himself vehemently why 
could he not be just as loyal to the Empire when in love 
with a Burmese girl as with an Englishwoman. More 
loyal! For Omaane would bean ally, ahelp. She would 
willingly die for him. And he would take her into the 
service! He had authority to administer the oath. She 
would go all over Burma with him, loyal to the Raja, 
faithful to Horace Sinnat 

“Let us sit here in the shade alone,” he said, ‘‘for I have 
yery much to tell you!” 

They sat down, his arm around her. 

“You have not asked me who I am,”’ he began. 

She laughed happily. 

“No need to oak because I know. You are my lover!” 

“Yes, I am your lover, and—I am an Englishman!" 

The fear of her race came over her. The fear of the white 
man’s dalliance, of his passing fancy, his loving and 
leaving. She drew away slightly. Then her faith and 
something else—intuitiox, spiritual insight, call it what 
you will—conquered fear, and she threw herself raptur- 
ously into his arms. 

“I felt . I knew you were not just a common man. 
It seemed that I loved a king, and that a king loved me. 
And the word of a king—you love me!"’ 

To all the complications consequent upon his being 
white and disguised as a Burman she was supremely in- 
different. She was as careless as a flower. She loved! 

“I am a trusted agent of the Government!"’ 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, rapturous as a child might be if 
she met a real, live fairy prince. 

“Listen, darling, listen carefully. For it is necessary 
totell you all. I belong to the Empress; you belong to me; 
so you, also, belong to the Empress. And one who so 
belongs may die, but he does not betray the Empress!’ 

“It is a Trust—a great Trust!’’ she whispered in awe. 

“It is a Trust,’ he replied very gravely. “‘Will you take 
that Trust?’ 

Her eyes dilated. She felt a nearness to mystery and 
magnificence. A simple little Burmese maid, daughter of 
acriminal, she was overwhelmed by the splendor. 

“I trust you. You belong to the Empress. You say 
that I, also, belong. What trust could be greater than 
our love? Iam but a girl! In your love I am content. Do 
with me as you will, for all my joy is to be your slave!"’ 

Then he explained, as well as he could, all about his 
assignment and what the secret service meant. And he 
administered the oath, which she repeated with such 
delightful stumblings that, in spite of the gravity of it, he 
almost laughed. 

“And now, when we are alone, call me ‘Horace’! ' 

““Hoo—trace!"’ 

Her mouth puckered like a rosebud aching for a kiss. 

“Oh, I am so happy! Not like that poor queen, who 
only had Burmese lovers that in the end left her. Trust 
men don’t do that, do they?"’ 

No real man ever does!"’ Bugs strained her to him. 

You will never be left alone, never!" 


IFE and all the world had become a tapestry of warm 
L.and gracious colors to which a wonderful love had 
oon life. That other world, that world in which moved 
is friend Cameron and his other friends, became as unim- 
portant as a broken toy. 

But his duty to that world was as important as ever. 
His life through the years to be would be spent working 








for that other world. As 7 
a Burman or as a white 
man he would never leave 
the service. As soon for- 
get his God! 

As ever, his keen brain, 
all his knowledge and 
energy were ceaselessly at 
work on his assignment. 
And Omaane helped him. 
That Menzies was plan- 
ning and working some- 
where on his mad scheme 
of conquest and kingship 
was certain. But to run 
about all over vast Burma 
would have been an ab- 
surdity. It was better to 
wait in Pegu, where, at 
the headquarters of the 
Jarawahs, news of Bugs’ 
great antagonist was 
eventually bound tocome. 


OOD smoke and the 

fascinating scents of 
the ancient city, and 
night in lonely places by 
the river—the river that 
had carried on its broad 
bosom so much of pain 
and joy, so many kings, 
so many fighting men, so much of history, and which 
seemed to Bugs’ drowsing ears to be trying to tell about 
it all. 

He moved slightly, then lay very still. His senses were 
alert. His many lonely years in the dense jungles had 
given him the keenness of an animal. Disguised as a 
Burman, he could not, of course, carry his deadly revolver 
under his arm. It was strapped to his thigh under his 
sarong. Noiselessly Bugs got the gun in his hand. A very 
slight stirring in the vegetation . perhaps a darker 
shadow in the pale starlight and then a glitter—the 
evil glitter of a cruel Burmese knife. 

Bugs lifted the gun and fired with the rapidity and ac- 
curacy of a striking snake. Omaane, waking, checked a 
cry, but the man Bugs had fired at screamed—not because 
he was hurt, but because he was terrified. For Bugs—one 
of the most marvelous shots who ever handled a revolver 
—had fired at and hit the knife! The man crashed away 
like a wounded animal. Bugs put his gun under his 
sarong again. 

‘It was that fat beast?’’ Omaane nestled undisturbed 
against her lover. 

‘*Yes, of course, sweetheart. To have killed him would 
not have been wise. Now he will be too frightened to 
trouble us again. Sleep, dear one!"’ 

Bugs spoke as if nothing had happened, but the occur- 
rence had disturbed him. Nothing might come of it, but 
this was the second time Bugs had been compelled to fight 
as no Burman ever could fight. And this time he had used 
a revolver as few men ever could use one. 

‘But the brute may think I tried to shoot him and only 
hit the knife by accident,"’ he thought. 

‘‘Oh, mv wonderful lover,’’ she crooned. 

They walked hand in hand among the giant trees. It 
was very dark there. Their love seemed to have found a 
perfect sphere, a world with only room for two, where 
they were all the world to each other. 

“Say ‘Horace’,’’ he whispered. 

‘‘How—tice,"" she stumbled delightfully upon the 
pronunciation. (Continued on page 114) 
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JUST HOW: HUMAN IS 
YOUR BUSINESS? 


If’ Figures Mre [ts Pulse. Human 
Relations Are Its lempevrature 






FUNNY thing about runaways picked up at the 
A gates of New York and other cities—they are 
either youngsters or old people. And the kids and 
the grandparents run away from home for the same reason, 
says my friend Miss Virginia Murray, of the Travelers’ 
Aid Society. They have been ‘‘misunderstood”’ at home. 

Every little boy who feels misunderstood, especially 
by Dad, the ruler of the family, has resolved to run awav 
from home and not come back until he is big and power- 
ful. Some little girls, too. A very few do, and those are 
the ones Miss Murray finds at the Grand Central Station. 

Now the members of a business familv often have that 
same feeling of misunderstoodness, especially when the 
Old Man has done something unjust. Being big, power- 
ful men already, they quit and get another job. 

It happened once when a fast train, the pride of a big 
railroad system, was wrecked and the president ordered 
speed cut down. As the wreck did not happen because 
of speed, the whole organization felt misunderstood by 
the public, and hundreds of husky brakemen, firemen and 
shopmen quit, disgusted 

Business is a family, and people are generally happy 
or otherwise according to the atmosphere in the business 
family they belong to 

Our blood relatives are “‘wished on us,”’ as the saying is, 
but our business family can to some extent be chosen. If 
the family feeling in an office or a shop is unpleasant it 
may be best to get out. That may take a little time and 
some maneuvering, but it is worth while; and most people 
who have made a success in their work will tell you that 
the business family feeling had everything to do with it. 
Some have made several moves before things have come 
right, and others seem to have just fallen into a good 
crowd. 

You may be wrong yourself; not the organization. In 
that case, an adjustment may be made to the business 
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By JAMES H. COLLINS 


family, or you can go where you feel happier. And there 
is a third option, about which I'll tell you a bit later. 

Recently I had an appointment with a corporation 
— whose organization is known as “‘one big happy 
amily.’ He had not come back from lunch, and his red 
headed secretary sat alone, crying. ‘‘Oh! 
scream!"’ she said, mopping her nose. 
I'd do something to those scoundrels.”’ 

Then she told me the story. Her boss, a fine type of 
executive loved by all who work for him, was being made 
a target in some competitive situation. Certain rivals 
were blackguarding him in public meetings. Stenogra- 
»hers were sent to take down their statements, and there 
1ad to be several of these girls because the one who hap- 
pened to be writing at the time would grow so angry 
that she had to stop. The secretary had been reading 
the latest batch of notes. 

If you watch business from this family standpoint from 
the outside, you will often see drama. 

If you watch it from the inside, you will probably get 
a Clearer idea as to where you belong in the business. 

And if some day you are put over others, in either a 
small or a big way, this family feeling will explain a lot 
of things about people and help you in managing them. 

For it is in making adjustments that men and women 
learn management and attain promotion, or become con- 
fident enough to enter business for themselves. 

I know one employer who never adopts an office nick- 
name or shares a joke at a subordinate’s expense. He was 
a red-headed youngster when he first went to work, and 
nicknames flew around him. Being ambitious and figuring 
that this would hurt him, he quietly asked several of his 
friends to drop the nicknames and to ask others to call 
him by his real name. He was homely, too, and naturally 
a butt for jokes; so that he was compelled to do a thing 
about twice as well as some good-looking dumb-bell to 
get recognition. But by tact and kindliness he overcame 
that handicap, too. And in his own dealings with em- 
ployees he never forgets what happens when a dog 1s 
given a bad name. 

The other day I sent him the story about the break be- 
tween Ford and Couzens, which was a typical business 
family affair if the story is true. Mr. Ford is a pacilist, 
and Mr. Couzens was born in Canada. Soon after the 
War began a cartoon in one of the Ford ‘‘house organs 
was taken by Couzens as a reflection on the Allies and at- 
tributed to Ford's views. Thinking his Chief was ant- 
British, Couzens quit. Regular business family stuff! 

‘Father's toady, Mother's pet," generally lies at the 
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of the ex-Kaiser shows how a mother’s dislike of a crip- 
ed son may have started no less a catastrophe than the 
Rid War. 

It is the same in business families. Maybe Bill is the 
\chief's fair-haired boy, and everything he does is just 
night, while nothin Jake can do seems to count. If that 
\js the actual state of affairs, Jake has the privilege of get- 
ting out and going into some other organization where 
he will be happier. 

However, a little reflection may enable him to make an 
|adjustment right where he is. 

He suspects that Bill is being favored and himself 
isaubbed, does he? But suppose he has a totally wrong 
conception of how the game is really scored. He must 
admit that he is guided by his own notions, and if he 
could take the Chief's worries home with him some night 
he might discover that the score is kept in an entirely 
different way and that Bill is making points, while he 
‘isn't. If he studies the rules of the game he may forget 
Bill. 
| One thing is certain about this scoring business: that 
janything but fair methods is equivalent to dynamite in 
an organization, and that the capable manager knows ict. 

Last fall a New York employer told me how he had 
just made several promotions in his small business family, 
after months of thinking out the best way. Several of his 
employees had earned advancement, while others could 
not be pushed ahead for a year or two. To avoid 
misunderstanding, he waited until everybody had had 
avacation and was not too close to the game. He 
\took his own vacation, too. When all were back the 
promotions were announced in writing, with about 
twice as much information in addition, giving every- 
body due praise and a little promise to those who had not 
ibeen moved up. The effect was fine. 

In another case a chain-store proprietor had to select 
|amanager, from among his clerks, for a new store. He 
land his assistants were sure of the man, but to 
javoid heartburnings they held an examination for 
ithe job. The man who won fairly on ability was 
the fellow they had selected. So they got the 
|manager they wanted and also learned that their 
\xoring system was 
right. 

A theater manager 
of my acquaintance 


keeps close watch of 
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his business family because most of the members come in 
contact with the public. Bill and Jake in this case are 
ushers, say. They start kicking each other when the 
Old Man isn’t looking, and unless the private war is 
stopped the orchestra patrons get kicked in the shins. 
When that state of affairs is discovered Bill and Jake come 
up on the carpet and settle their war, or get out. 

The idea that business is now so big personal feelings 
no longer count is—just a notion. The bigger the organi- 
zation, the more need for loyalty based on confidence that 
the game is square and impartially scored. If an organi- 
zation cannot preserve that feeling and yet multiply, its 
spirit is wrong. 

The business family just is—or it isn't. If it isn’t, you 
have three options. 

First, quit and go where you will feel happier. Second, 
make your personal adjustment and stay—it may be your- 
self that is wrong. Third, follow the course of . 
shooting young fellow I know, who found himself i 
big concern with plenty of opportunity to rise, but wieh 
a president who dreads change. Most of all, he dreads a 
row; and the organization is full of rivalries. These 
never get up to the Old Man. They are arranged on a 
basis of “"You let me play my game, and I won't inter- 
fere with yours’’—a state of armed peace, with war due 
almost any day from energetic competitors. 

“IT wanted te chuck the job at first,’’ said this 
youngster, ‘“‘but I stayed a while and watched things. 
The more I watched, the more interested I got. War is 
coming. It will upset things for the time being. The 
present boss will be a casualty, and then we'll probably 
get a strong leader with his eye peeled for ability, after 
all the jealousy and 
double-crossing and 
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“You two have it out—or get out!” 
says this “Old Man” to his ushers 
when they adopt sly kicking tactics 
in. their private warfare, and theve- 


by endanger the shins of the 
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AMERIGAN PROPERTY 


“She'll be the biggest day  — 2 


since war was declared” 





Service private stood on a corner in the place 

Lafayette, Chateauroux, and tried to read the 
French signs on a stone wall across the tram tracks. The 
Yank, finding that he could not read the French, became 
panicky and figured that something must be wrong. It 
was strange! He had been reading street signs all his life, 
and now all of a sudden he could not do so. What was to 
be done? He went into a joint on the corner to find out 
just what could be done. 

When he came out of that place Private Ford—for it was 
he—felt much better. And whatever had been done for the 
bad eyes was a success. There, as he came from the place, 
Ford discovered two military police sitting on the curb. 
Near the M. P.’s on the curb were some boxed bushes— 
such boxed bushes as you found before all sidewalk drink- 
ing places. And these wearers of the arm-band were 
slightly the worse for wear and tear. Ford, being demo- 
cratic, joined the M.P.’s—told them to shove over and 
make room for a white man. 

Well, even though those military police might have 
been seeing two of each, they were not yet ready to asso- 
ciate with acommon wino. For as such they treated Ford. 

‘“*You've been drinking,’’ one said to Ford. ‘Where's 
your pass? . Come on! Kick through with a pass!"’ 
And both M. P.'s came to their feet. It was an effort, but 
they made it. 

‘Why, you big wash-outs,"’ Ford bellowed, ‘‘don't try 
to pull anything fast on me! You pair of rum-dum 
bums, your own back teeth are floating. A word from 
you guys, and I'll go down to Military Police Head- 
quarters and turn you two in. Now, just shake a leg 


O's hot afternoon in the summer of "18, a Yank Air 


and get out of the place Lafayette!” 

The M. P.’s said a lot of those things that military 
»olice always had on tap, but they said them as they 
latied away. That thing of being turned-up for drinking 
on post would not be so good. And this Air Service dude 
might do it. 
out bowing. 


Best that they just make a noise and go 


By ANDREW A. CAFFREY 


Illustrated by S. George Phillips 


‘*As John said,"’ Private Ford announced in a loud, in- 
clusive voice after the M. P.’s had gone, “Lafayette, here's 
the gang!’ *’ But it’s an easy bet that Pershing never 
struck such a pose. Then, on one of the bush boxes Private 
Ford espied an M. P.'s riot-stick and whistle reposing 
where the owner had left them. The whistle, because it 
had noisy possibilities, appealed to Ford. He adopted it, 
took the thing to his heart. 

From the place Lafayette, Ford went back through the 
café, through another place beyond, and came to the street 
that runs parallel to the place Lafayette. The street was 
not very busy. Ford looked one way; then he looked the 
other; then he sounded-off on that loud police whistle and 
retreated to the café. 

As before mentioned, the time was a hot summer after- 
noon. Also, the hot afternoon was very quiet. From 
where Ford stood in the café he could hear a great rush of 
feet in the cobbled street behind. And there were many 
loud, inquiring voices. Ford laughed and examined the 
whistle. Talk about the wooden whistle that wouldn't 
whistle . What's the use of any whistle if you don't 
whistle it? Ford once more stepped into the place Lafay- 
ette. 

The blast that he blew that time could be heard all over 
Chateauroux. Let's call it Chat’roux—what’s the use of 
all those extra letters? 

After blowing, still laughing, Ford replaced the whistle 
where he had found it and stood aside. Then, like the 
hordes of hell turned loose, all the gendarmes and military 
police, plus passers-by, came swarming into the place 
Lafayette. Ford still stood by, but avoided that vulgar 
thing of being overconspicuous in public. 

There was a lot of wrangling. The gendarmes knew 
that it was an American police whistle which had sent out 
the call. But the two M. P.’s on that beat said “No,” 
and said it loud. Just then the lieutenant in charge ot 
M. P.’s drove up; with him was Ford's own C. O. The 
rest, for the two M. P.’s, was in the books. 

Ford's commanding officer, perhaps, upon seeing Ford, 
began to smell several large mice. He knew Ford. On the 
other hand, he liked Ford. So he made certain motions 
which suggested that Ford drag anchor and get under way 
The private, being wise in his day, did so. It had beena 
strenuous day of bad eyesight, so he was glad to start back 
for Issoudun. 

Next to his weakness for Chat’roux, Private Henry 
James Ford's greatest love was his work. He was squad- 
ron painter. And he was just the man to handle such a 
graft because a squadron really has no more use for 4 
painter than does a private have love for a corporal 
Ford's complex did not run toward the up-and-up; 5° 
painting was pie for him. And, wherever he 1s today, 
it’s a bet that Henry James is not trying to kid the populace 
into calling him ‘‘Captain,”’ ‘‘Major’’ or “Colonel.” No, 
sir! No fanning of the faint, dying sparks of near-fame 
for him. And no hang-over of that accidental, misplace 
power which was the undoing of so many. 
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Ford was just Ford ;and that was that 
There was a lot of kidding done 
wherever Ford's slow, gold-bricking 
steps took him. But as a rule the kid- 
lders were being kidded. If you came 
lof second-best with him, you were 
doing mighty well. Score double, you 
did well! And when you did get so reckless as to kid him, 
well, you sure tied into something ripe and hot. 

Painting things on foot-lockers and bedding-rolls for 
ithe officers took most of his time. He liked to paint signs. 
|And he had lots of bids, plenty paint and no end of funny 
ideas. 

After that trip to Chat’roux a few dull weeks passéd. 
And with his tongue hanging out Ford awaited the first 
possible chance to repeat. Came another day; and came 
another chance. 
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OW on a certain fine day in July of "18 a new Spad was 
iN flown into Field 8 and set aside for the C. O.’s private 
use. The C.O. came out to look at his new ship and liked 
itfrom the start. ‘‘But I'd like it a whole lot better were 
the under surfaces repainted,’ he said. . “Send Ford 
t0 my office.’’ 

Want to see me?’’ Ford asked upon crashing the C. O.’s 
Ptivacy. You see, the military thing hadn't dug-in on 
cary; or he was democratic perhaps that was it, too 
emocratic to keep reminding an officer that the officer 
Was such. More power to Ford! At times he was full 
of gas 
Yes,"’ the C. O. said, and tossed aside the latest copy 
La Vie Parisienne, which he was reading to find out 
Whether ic was fit for the enlisted men. A colonel had 
ii 
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given it to him after determin- 
ing that it was fit for majors. 

’ ‘‘*Ford,’’ the C. O. said, “‘I 
want you to do a little job of high-class painting for 
me. Seen my new Spad?”’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

“Well, I want you to paint the under surfaces pure 
white.”’ 

“No can do, sir,”’ Ford stated. Chateauroux was calling. 

‘‘Why not, Ford?”’ The C. O. muffed the Chat’roux 
thing. 

“Well, sir, the supply department, at Main Field, 
hasn't had any supplies for me in the last two wecks. 
That bunch over there are sure tight, what I mean! You 
know, sir, those Main Field apes have no use for us Field 8 
guys, and—"’ 

“Don’t want to hear any of your family troubles, 
Ford!"’ the C. O. barked. ‘‘What supplies do you want?” 

“Couple brushes and alcohol. Maybe some paint, too.” 

“Drinking or commercial alcohol, Ford?" 

“All alcohol is drinking, sir."" That was a Chat’roux 
idea. 

‘Well, how much do you need?”’ 

‘A gallon, sir.’ Ford was as good as on his way. 

“Get two, Ford. I'm a bit of a painter myself.” 

‘Then I'd like a pass to Chat’roux, sir."’ It was out! 

“Can't you get this stuff in Issoudun?”’ 

‘Sir, back home in my town we used to walk two miles 
after work to get the scores at Techner’s saloon.”’ 
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He was going to be hard to convince 


“Why, Ford? Didn't all the saloons post the baseball 
returns?’ the C. O. bit. 

“Yes, sir. But Techner had the best scores. And that’s 
the way between [ssoudun and Chat’roux. Chat’roux has 
the best scores, sir. I can’t go wrong there.”’ 

‘Here's your pass,’’ the C. O. said, writing it out. “And 
don't be too long, Ford; this war must be nearly over. I 
recall, and can't forget, the last pass I gave you.”’ 

‘Me and you both!"’ Ford enthused upon recalling that 
““Wasn't she a hell of a free-for-all, sir? 


last pass. 
And, so help me! it was all done on vin rouge.’ 

“But one good thing you brought about, Ford, was the 
cleaning of Chat’roux. The Town Major won't let the 


M. P.’s do any more outside drinking. . He’s sure 
dried that town up.” 
‘Down with the liquor is what I say, sir. I want to 


bust right down and cry when I think of a thirsty M. P., 
sir. I sure like my M. P.’s dead, sir.”’ 

“Really, Ford, you and I are much alike. Watch your 
step and don't do anything that hasn't already been tried.”’ 

Heavily loaded with this good advice and a few hun- 
dred francs, Ford stood near the main gate, awaiting 
a Chat’roux-bound truck. In this he had no luck, but 
after quite some wait Private Tillbrook, driving a side-car, 
whirled through the gate, headed for Issoudun. 

“Hey, you Tilly,’’ Ford called, stepping in the way, 
“where you do think you're going in all the rush?"’ 

““Issoudun,”’ Tillbrook replied before he could stop. 

“Well, pull up! I'm riding, too. And make it snappy!" 

“I've got your old snappy stuff right here, Ford,’* Tilly 
growled as he pulled to one side and waited. 

‘Just a moment, Ford!'* some one called from behind. 

Henry Ford turned to where the voice came from. An 


engineering officer was coming through the gate. ‘Where 
bound?”’ he asked. 

“‘Issoudun, then Chat'roux by rail, sir.”’ 

‘That's good,’’ the engineering officer said. “‘I want 
you to get something for me. Think you can?” 

“Yes, sir,’ Ford promised. ‘‘Name it Hey, you 
damned ape, Tilly, wait a minute! What do you want, 


sire 

‘Ford, I want you to go around to some print shop in 
Chat'roux and get me a stencil. Have it made big and in 
two lines, reading, both in English and French: ‘AMERI- 
CAN PROPERTY.” I'm tired of having the Frogs carry 
off everything that isn't nailed down, including brick 
walks, latrines and low-hanging clouds. Can vou get that 
stencil cut?’ 


‘Damn tootin’, sir! I can do anything. Step on it 
Tilly. Does this look like a funeral to you? Get some of 
the lead outa your seat, and let's shake a leg! . . . Gotto 
make that Chat'roux train. And she’s going to be one of 
the biggest days since war was declared.”’ 

A few minutes later, when Tilly was biting down hard 
on the handle-bars and his smoke—a kilometer behind— 
was still only shoulder-high, Henry Ford was thoughtful 
enough to remark: “‘Boy, you should ought to see the 
monkeys on the front ride these babies. What | mean, 
they make kilos-per-hour, Tilly!”’ 

Out of Issoudun, Ford made his train south. In the same 
second-class compartment he met two other enlisted men, 
They, too, were to get off at Chat'roux. 

“What kind of a burg is this place, Chat’roux?’’ one of 
them asked. 

“Where you guys from?”’ Ford asked before answering. 

““Brest.”’ 

‘Well, if Chat’roux was twice as bad as it is, which 
ain't possible, it would still be twice as good as Brest 
Now what do you think of that?" 

“What you trying to do, aviator, start something?’’ the 
larger of the two asked, and, so asking, he moved closer 
to Ford. 

“Not right now, soldier,’’ Ford said, ‘but look me up 
after I've been in Chat’roux about an hour, and I'l! take 
your order.”’ 

For a little while they moved south in peace and quiet. 
Then Ford broke under the strain. 

“What you guys going to Chat’ roux for?’’ he wanted to 
know. ‘‘There ain't no Yanks anchored there. Only a 
couple scurvy M. P.’s and a Town Major.” 

“We're with a looey,’’ one of the men from Brest told 
Ford. ‘He's up front in another car. We're going to 
Chat’roux on diemaien work.”’ 

“What in the Billy Haitch Hell is allocation work?” 

“Well, they're going to send troops into Chat'roux 
pretty soon. So the looey and us come first to pick out 
and clean the billets.” 

““Oh!"’ Ford bellowed. *‘A garbage detail! . Alloca- 
tion! For a minute you had me stopped. You guys are 
going to go into the rough and clean up this burg.” 

Through some strange break of fate ali three reached 
and parted at Chat’roux without a formal disrupting of 
relations. The two men joined their lieutenant. Henry 
Ford saw them do so and quit the station. Then Ford 
went about his business. 


ORD knew Foi. petter than anybody on earth, so he 
went direct to a print-shop, with the stencil in mind. 

There was a whole hell of a lot of hand-waving done 
there. The Frenchmen could understand enough to know 
that Ford wanted a stencil reading: ‘AMERICAN PROP- 
ERTY,"’ but he could not make them ‘‘compree’’ that he 
also wanted it done in French. Oh, well, what's that 
among friends? Think Ford could spend the whole day 
trying to make a gang of dumb Frogs understand their 
own language? Not a chance! It was already noon, and 
he had a large-sized day ahead. So he took and paid for 
the English-reading stencil, set it up and stood back for 
a studied scrutiny, like the true artist he was 

‘‘Jake!"’ he said. ‘‘She’s a jake stencil, or I'll buy you 
a high hat. If the engineering looey can’t tie his damne 
property down with this sign—well, I'll fire him! Hired, 
fed and fired, all the same day. Now let's see what we cao 
do about some brushes and a little paint. I think I can 
use a can of olive-drab in my business. Then, with 
my shopping all done months before Christmas, | Il be 
free to forget this War and all its second looeys. 

Before ieaving the print-shop Ford opened his blouse and 
ger the stencil across his ies. like a mustard plastet, 
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or safe keeping. Then he rebuttoned the blouse and went 
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out to find the other supplies. That took very little of his 
time; and a few minutes later, with two gallons of *‘alki,”’ 
afew brushes and a can of O-D paint, he was on his way 
from the paint-shop and headed an nowhere in particular. 

It was shortly after noon when he left the paint-shop 
for nowhere, by a route which led through here and 
there and everywhere. And it was along toward sunset 
when he showed up again. If this were a novel or a his- 
tory of mankind I'd go deeper and attempt to account for 
Henry's whereabouts during the missing hours. But 
time was nothing to Henry, and, chances are, he did 
nothing more serious than to take on a load of flu medi- 
cine, ‘cut,’ perhaps, with his own private stock of 
“alki.’" But, at any rate, when evening shadows came a 
creeping, so did Ford. And, by the longest way round, 
he was headed for the railroad station and home. 

His homeward steps had no more general direction 
than a tumbleweed. Now and then he was jostled by 
the passing crowd, which turned and tossed him like a 
cork in a whirlpool. But he didn’t mind that, because 
this was a big i and the world was young. And life 
was good, very good, and surprisingly free of military 
police. 

“Whoopee!” he might yell when the crowd treated 
him rough. “Vive la France’ Who won the War? The 
M. P.'s. Whoopee!” 

But during one very heavy crush he recalled the where- 
abouts of that high-powered stencil and unbuttoned his 
blouse to take a look at it. 

“She's a darb!"" he enthused, straightening a few 
turned corners. ‘‘As stencils go, she’s a pip! Wonder 
how she'd shape up in paint! * Guess I'll give her a try.”’ 

With that thought in mind, Ford knocked the top from 
his can of olive-drab paint, picked out a brush and fell to 
looking for a smooth surface upon which to try the sten- 
cil. In that same block, pulled to one side of the street, 
was a long dray carrying a sheet-iron smoke-stack. The 
stack was of such a size that it could only be moved during 
the after-rush hours, when the streets were less congested. 
For the time being, it was deserted. Ford picked this 
stack’s surface as a fine place to try the stencil. A minute 
later he stepped back and surveyed his handiwork. 
AMERICAN PROPERTY looked like a million dollars 
on that stack. 

“Boy,’’ Henry mused, “‘the engineering looey will get 
me a croix de guerre for this stencil. It'll win the War sure!’’ 
Then he went along with a song in his heart and, as 
before, with little direction in his feet. 

A minute later, coming to a corner, he ran afoul of 
two M. P.’s. As usual, the predatory birds were out to see 
what they could get. They halted Ford. 

“Just a minute, soldier,’’ one of them called. 

“What's eating you?’’ Henry wanted to know. 

“Got a pass?” 

“What does that look like?’’ Henry snapped and 
shoved the required paper toward the awful thing. ‘‘Is 
that a pass or does it look like tomorrow's weather 
forecast?"’ 

“He's got some liquor aboard,"’ the second M. P. said; 
and they both came down on Ford. 

“I've got your old liquor aboard, M. P.,’’ Henry 
yapped. “‘Yes,"’ he went on, ‘I've got nearly two gallons 
of alki right here."’ 

It took a long time for the miiitary police to convince 
themselves that Ford wasn't to be taken. But his pass 
tead: ‘‘for the purpose of procuring supplies in Chateau- 
foux’’; and the alcohol might be supplies. 

“Well, I guess you're all right,” the first M. P. finally 
said. ‘‘At first we thought you might be one of the 
billeting gang we're expecting from Brest. We ain't got 
No use for the Brest bunch, nohow,’’ he concluded. 
“That makes us three jake,’ Ford said. ‘‘Those gar- 








ee 


bage detail guys came in on the train with me; they're 
here. And they are no-good guys, right! . Say, 
would you boys knock one over with me?”’ 

The M. P. force looked this way and that way, then 
said: ‘‘Come up this alley, and let's see what you have, 
aviator. 

Half an hour later, when they came out of that alley, 
the three were fast friends. And a vendetta of hate was 
drawn against the billeting outfit from Brest. Ford waved 
a good-bye and was on his way. The two military police, 
feeling very important, strolled off in the direction from 
which Ford had appeared. 

In less than no time at all Ford grew lonesome and took 
out his stencil again. 

“I was going to try this thing,’’ he remembered, ‘‘and 
see how she prints in paint. Now where's a good 
surface?” 

There was a public bath-house with white-painted, 
large windows to the street. When Ford moved back to 
take a look, AMERICAN PROPERTY was in place on 
two of the windows. 

“What a hell of a fine stencil she is!"’ he remarked with 
justified pride. ‘‘You can see that a mile. Why, a draft- 
dodger could even read that Must be shaking a leg 
It’s getting late."’ 


T JUST about the same time, on the route Henry had 

passed, the two military police came to the stack 

When they arrived a work party of French teamsters were 
hooking-up a string of horses to the dray. 

‘American property,’’ the first M. P. repeated upon see- 
ing Ford's sign. ‘‘The billeting and allocation detail is 
here all right. And look at these Frogs hi-jacking a 
smoke-stack right under our eyes.”’ 

The two minions of the law, glowing with Ford's stuff, 
were just drunk enough to protect anything bearing the 
sign of American ownership. And when the old French- 
men protested—well, there was much fur flying. The 
horses were unhooked and clubbed into a small stampede; 
then the teamsters were also run ragged. This being | m4 
the M. P.'s felt much better and found themselves back at 
where they had recently met and Continued on page 124) 





“Don’t mention it. sir,” said Private Ford to the General 
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SUDDENLY. 


at NEw YORK 


By F. R. BUCKLEY 


Illustrated by 
M. G. Rosser 


‘‘o% mevica Specializes in Providing Strangers with 
Memovcies,” said the Mysterious Lady to Lord Ardsley 


on each occasion he had been in company with 

Americans holding stern views on all but financial 
morals. Now to meet her face to face and alone in the 
aisle of the Belasco Theater really gave him quite a hunted 
feeling. Not unpleasant; rather the sort of emotion a 
hound might draw from letting himself be chased a mile 
or so by a fox, or a slightly perverted rattlesnake from 
precipitate flight before a sparrow. 

The whole thing was so—it really seemed too good to 
be true. Still, these American women were extraordinary 
creatures, and, of course— 

His Lordship’s heart suddenly pounded against the 
corsets his heredity and habits had forced him to don at 
fifty. She had looked him in the eyes and dropped her 
glove. With a grace born of considerable practise, he re- 
trieved it; and in thanking him she lowered her eyes and 
blushed. 

Thereafter, naturally, everything was what might have 
been called a foregone conclusion—though Lord Ardsley 
was surprised to find that the lady had a carriage-call 
card val apparently, a quite respectable motor for it to 
call. 

Probably hired, of course. Still 

Still he was agreeably impressed during the slow, horn- 
punctuated threading of the after-theater crowds and the 
subsequent fast glide over the snow-crisped asphalt of 
Fifth Avenue. She neither asked him if he had been in 
America before nor assumed that he had not; and her com- 
ments on Lenore Ulric’s acting were really quite enough 
to assure oge that there would be no need for the pistol one 
carried in one’s hip pocket—just in case. Altogether, it 
was more like a dream than a reality; one of those very 
superior dreams which cease to come true after a man has 
grown his first double chin. 

“This is really awfully nice of you,"’ drawled the noble 
lord in a pause. 

As an arc-lamp threw a wheeling beam on his com- 
panion’s face he was suddenly startled. For one thing, 
the face seemed familiar; and for another thing, its ex- 
pression But no; he had scarcely met anybody in New 
York on his last visit; and certainly the expression he had 
imag'ved did not go with the soft laugh which now 
bubbled from the farther shadows of the limousine. 

“My dear man,’ came the slow contralto voice, ‘‘you 
don't imagine that my motives are philanthropic?” 

Lord Ardsley was slightly chilled, but at the same 
time considerably relieved. Rather disappointing—but 
still, nice to know where one was. He extended a dutiful 
arm into the obscurity and discovered jewelry encircling 
a rather cold wrist—which did not move. 

‘The chauffeur—"’ remarked the contralto. 

The car had slowed with the smoothness peculiar to 
varieties at seven thousand dollars and over; stopped, in 
fact; and the man was at the door. Lord Ardsley, alight- 
ing, found himself in front of one of those apartment- 


or ARDSLEY had seen her three times before; but 


house places with lifts—elevators. Expensive-looking . .. 

‘““You--ah—live here?’’ he inquired, assisting the lady. 

‘*At present,"’ she replied. 

Lord Ardsley’s mind revolved this answer as he led her 
through doors which were swung open by negroes, down 
a marble hall lined with palms, to the elevator. 

*““‘Why,”’ he asked, as the doors slid open at the fifth 
floor, ‘‘are you thinking of moving?”’ 

A maid in apron and cap answered the call of a gold- 
buttoned electric bell. 

““Moving?”” asked the lady, standing on the threshold 
of her apartment. “‘No.”’ 

Really, for the moment her tone was such that Lord 
Ardsley was inclined to utter the ‘Good night’’ which, 
for the moment, seemed to be expected of him; but she 
smiled in time, and within three minutes everything was 
quite on the highroad to success again. Ardsley was 
leaning back in a really comfortable chair, under a really 
exquisite lamp, sipping perfectly satisfactory whisky- 
sndaaile and listening to the contralto as, over the 
sound of hastily doffed wraps, she told the maid that 
would be all. 

“T'll serve the supper myself,’’ he heard. 
you will take a little supper, Lord Ardsley?”’ 

“Oh, thanks!" 

He was so enchanted, in fact, that it took him several 
seconds to realize that she had actually called him by his 
name—his own name! And before he could speculate on 
how she came to know it—and possibly to know of Lady 
Ardsley and young Babbicombe and the Honorable Stuart 
Ardsley, by Jove!—she was entering the room with the 
tray. Gallantry interrupted speculation, and contem- 
plation followed gallantry. The noble lord was equipped 
with much experience both of toilette and of anatomy; 
was quite qualified to appreciate both the evening gown 
and the shoulders which surmounted it. He was also 
expert in the language of looks; and the eyes of the lady 
at the table seemed to assure him that Lady Ardsley was 
either entirely unknown or still more entirely forgotten. 

“Won't you be seated? My name,”’ said the lady, “1s 
Louisa—this evening.”’ 

‘“Mine,’” began Lord Ardsley, *“—er—"’ 

“Chicken?” inquired his hostess. 


““ suppose 


[' WAS enough to put any man at his ease—such tact, 
combined with excellent whisky; and the visitor not 
only took his ease, but wallowed in it. As the small 
Sevres clock on the mantel came to mark the hour of 
two his Lordship, watching the amusing antics of the 
little fork-thing that made the little cog-wheels go round, 
was wondering how on earth he came to be telling the 
story he was telling. No gentleman should— _ Besides, 
it wasn't exactly creditable to himself, in a way— Devil- 
ish funny, but still— 
“Oh, do please go on!’ begged Louisa. 











Yes, really, why not? She had asked for the yar 
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My name.” she said, “is Louisa 


herself, come to think of it. He had said this would be a 
pleasant memory to take back to England; she had said 
that America specialized in providing strangers with 
memories—hadn't he any of his previous visit? She was 
sure he must have. And then, of course, a man had had 
to be more or less fatherly and say that visit was twenty- 





five years ago; to which she had responded that twenty- 





this evening. 





“Mine, began Lord Ardsley, "—er 


five years was nothing, between friends. Devilish cute 
remark—though a little obscure 

“You were staying with those Creoles in New Orleans,”’ 
she encouraged him, ladling a rather nice-looking dessert 
out of a bowl. “‘Oh, do go on!”’ 

“If it won't shock you—excap—escapades of youth,”’ 
murmured Lord Ardsley, his eyes on the silver spoon. 
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““Ah, yes Well, 
Spanish and nigger—"’ 
‘They 
““Why—er—I don't 
do you know. 
can t. 


blighter nearly exploded 


go, more or less 


Babbi- 


time: Viscount 
combe myself then. 
H'mmm! This dessert 


looks awfully nice.” 

Louisa gently removed 
the spoon for which he 
was groping and, smil- 
ing, pushed his hand 
away 

“You shan't 
mouthful of it,” 
“until you finish 
story Go on!" 

That touching of his 
wrist was the _ high- 
water-mark of intimacy 

so far. Lord Ardsley's 
reticence evaporated un- 
der the influence of a 
genial warmth. His mea- 
sured periods also became 
slightly hurried. 

“Well, there isn’t much 


have a 
she said, 
your 


to tell,’’ he beamed, lean- 
ing rather far, and 
rather limply, over 
the table. ‘‘Might have 
been, if I hadn't had to 
cash catch a certain 
boat. Twenty-five years 
ago; so I can say this 
without vanity The 


little daughter was smit- 
ten, almost crying at the 
prospect of my going 
away. Went to bed be- 
fore I had a chance to 
comfort her. But she had 
a sort of little wing of the 
house to herself—moon- 
light night; great big old 
flowering tree just outside 
her window—"’ 
“A magnolia,” 
the contralto. 
“Probably. Anyhow, 
devilish convenient. She 
didn’t come down to 
breakfast, and I left for 
New York that day. 


said 


table manners. 
shoveling the sticky 
Louisa, 


“Of course, 
come later, I suppose. 


these 


don't like to be told so, do they?”’ 

Oh, yes, by Jove, now I think of 
it! That was what first cooled my love for my aged host, 
Wish I could remember his name, but I 
Nor the daughter's, either. 
Yes, I sort of mentioned his dusky ancestors, and the old 
I swear he did. 
my knowledge of America been less obviously elementary 
he would have asked me to give him satisfaction. 
It was my last night there, and that was why I let myself 
that and youth; only twenty-five at the 


I wish I could remember her name.”’ 
Middle-age and alcohol had taken the fine edge off his 
He realized suddenly that he was almost 
sweet 
on the other hand, 
silence which he took rather as a reflection on his story. 
He sat bolt upright and endeavored to hedge a little. 
the real fun of the thing would 
Possibly I didn’t give you enough 
description of how bally proud these Creoles are. Oh, very 


"* he added, ** 


Creoles are a mixture of set up 
—if anything, ha-ha!"’ 
“Tl tell you,’’ 


the dessert. 


’ 


‘De’ something quaintance.’ 


Said that had 
Yes. 


GOOD oPORTS 


N SPITE of charges that athletics are becoming too com- 

mercialized, getting too much attention and committing 
various other crimes and misdemeanors, McCuure’s holds 
that the amazing growth of interest in outdoor sports is one 
of the best things that has happened to us in a long time. 

More power to them! Instead of hunting for faults, let's 
do what we can to encourage this tendency toward the out- 
of-doors and healthy bodies, both of which tend toward 
healthier minds and a healthier point of view. 

What is there to do? Well, McCrure’s readers, as ex- 
plained elsewhere in this issue, are asked to join in the 
making and shaping of McCuure’s. 

When somebody gives a particularly fine and specific 
example of good sportsmanship let's see to it not just that 
he or she gets some public appreciation, but that all of us 
get the benefit of knowing about it. 

For example, Larry Shields of Penn. State accidentally 
stepped on the heel of the runner just ahead and threw him. 
Shields stopped dead, picked up the man, waited till he was 
in his stride again and took up his own position behind him 
as he had been at the time of the accident. Who won the 
race? Whocares? What's winning a race compared to that 
perfect apology, that rendering of exact justice, that practise 
of good breeding, that good sportsm: unship? 

Too often such things are lost in a brief newspaper men- 
tion. Send in your specific cases, past or recent, and we'll 
print all the best of them we can find space for. We'll make 
a regular practise of doing so. 

Limit your case to a single paragraph or not more than 
two hundred words at the outside, but give substantiating 
details of time, place and circumstances. If you find your 
case in a newspaper, send the clipping with name and date 
of the paper. Since we can't possibly cover all the personal 
games or contests in the United States and Canada, we'll 
have to confine ourselves to athletics that are news for at 
least the local papers. Amateur or professional. Specific 
acts, not just general traits. Address Good Sports Editor, 
McCuure's, 119 West Fortieth Street, New York. 

it’s worth doing, this establishing and maintaining a 
public record of the finest examples of good sports and good 
sportsmanship.—The Editors of McCiure’s. 


that dessert yourself!"’ 


dessert down his throat. 


was cating in a fastidious corsets. 


her red lips. 
But her eyes— 
**Well?’” she asked. 


But I don’t know what happened after I left 


said Louisa, taking another spoonful of 
‘The father shot himself. 

broken heart; and the daughter—er—took to a rather well- 
paying trade and waited for a chance to renew your ac- 


the mother died of a 


With a lightning motion, certainly not that of a man 
even slightly drunk, Lord Ardsley reached for his hip and 
laid his pistol conveniently on the table-cloth. 
the ticking of the Sevres clock, which seemed to beat into 
his brain, his Lordship’s thoughts were singularly clear 
He still didn't see any definite resemblance between that 


In spite of 


child and this woman. 
Still—twenty-five _ vears; 
and the ages would cor- 
respond... .Black- 
mail? What did thev call 
it? Badger game 

*“Well?”” he drawled 

‘I thought you'd have 
pleasant memories of the 
South,” smiled Louisa, 
“so I've tried to recall 
them by a Southern menu 
That dessert, for instance, 
combines two _ recipes 
One is much used by our 
niggers—for rats, Arsenic, 
you fool!’ 

She had risen to her 
feet; and now, suddenly, 
she reached across the 
table. His Lordship 
grabbed paralvtically for 
the pistol; but a pei 
all she wanted was 
cigaret from his case 

“I'd drop the gun,” 
shesaid, snappinga lighter 
into flame. ‘You'll be 
dead in a few minutes 
I wonder what will hap- 


pen this time — after 
you've gone away? 
HAT goldcase . . . 
Babbicombe had 
given it to him. . . Eton 
jacket .. . my God!... 
metallic taste. How 
explain this? . Times 
obituaries ‘*Sudden- 


Iv: at New York’’ 


Why, it couldn't be 
true .. . it couldn't 
be true it couldn't 
be true . 

‘““W-why, you're jok- 


ing with me!” cried Lord 
Ardsley in a strange voice. 
‘‘You—you ate a lot of 


And she smiled at him through a 
haze of smoke; and something in that smile froze into 
unimportance even the strange ‘burning ain which seemed 
to be growing rapidly from wall to wall of his Lordship’s 


Her attitude remained nonchalant; arm carelessly overt 
the back of her chair; cigaret drooping from one corner of 
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SEASONABLE report from our 
statistical department informs 


us that in the six-week period 
beginning November first and ending 
about December fifteenth men receive 
more telephone calls from women than 
at any other time of year. Who 
said there is no Santa Claus? 


geen! back over the eventful 
year that is about to close, we 
are reminded that some diligent 
chronicler ought to embalm for pos- 
terity a few of the gems from the day's 
news that might otherwise be lost in 
the shuffle. . . . To our way of 
thinking, the public prints devote too 
little space to edifying items that merit 
permanent preservation in the archives 
of the faithful, so it becomes our 
bounden duty to record them. 

Two generations hence a hoary grand- 
siremay dandlea goggle-eyed youngster 
on his knee and recall with gratitude 
the foresight that led us to fix this year 
in his mind as the one in which a man 
from Newark, New Jersey, sat on top of 
a flagpole for three weeks, or an enter- 
prising citizen of Tifton, Georgia, de- 
veloped a strain of barnyard fowl that 
lays eggs with double yokes. 


ITH such outstanding achieve- 

ments as these for a nucleus it 
will be an easy matter to skip lightly 
from one to another of the significant 
high-spots in the year’s record. . . 
Scientific research, for instance, de- 
veloped at least two triumphant dis- 
coveries. Thoroughly trustworthy 
Observers, after months of studious 
toil in their laboratories, announced 
that the human ear is gradually be- 
coming larger, due, they say, to the 
strain imposed upon it by radio 
Eprcals, automobile sirens and the din 
Of city streets. The annual reports on 
foreign missions that regularly come 
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NOT 
that it 
MATTERS 


By NOAH ©. DUCKWORTH 


to our desk indicate that we are finish- 
ing a year of notable progress among 
the more backward people of the 
earth. For example, touching 
evidence of the onal of civilized 
notions of justice comes from the Bel- 
gian Congo, where a native cannibal 
king whose leg was amputated in a 
colonial hospital insisted on having 





Cl vwoOose You v Own 


Humovist 


ACH month this page will be con- 

ducted by a different humorist. It 
will be his to handle as he pleases—to 
write it all himself, to quote, to ask con- 
tributions from other humorists, to use 
any amusing items our readers may give 
him. Sometimes he or she will be a 
“professional” humorist, sometimes an 
amateur or near-amateur. We merely 
ask him to make you smile. 

We have, however, entered a standing 
request that puns be avoided as much as 
possible. There are plenty elsewhere. 

Eventually McCiure’s readers and 
editors will look over all who have con- 
ducted the yage and choose the one or 
the two or diows or four who have given 
us the best time, and let these conduct 
the page thereafter. It will be no formal 
contest; state your preferences at any 
stage of the game. 

Send in any items you think will amuse 
the rest of us. One of the funny things 
about it is that these welcome contribu- 
tions won’t even be acknowledged. But 
they'll be passed on to whatever humorist 
is in charge at the time, and we'll all hope 
for the best.—The Editors. 





the severed member restored to him 
after the operation. The hospital 
authorities, knowing that he was a 
cannibal, refused, whereupon the little 
brown bro.ner brought suit in the 
courts, won his case and had the pitce 
de resistance returned to him to carry off 
in triumph. 








NOTHER group of investigators, 
zealous in behalf of the public 
welfare, discovered that the average 
size of American women’s shoes has in- 
creased within six years from 4% to 
6%. Athletics and low oxfords are 
held responsible, though in a subse- 
quent report we hope to find some dis- 
cussion of the effect on the ankles of 
flappers who accept automobile rides 
and later decide to walk home. 


N COMMON with all devotees of 

the beaux arts, we are fairly palpitat- 
ing with curiosity as to the outcome 
of the year’s most significant develop- 
ment in American architecture. ; 
We refer to the contest for the design 
of a model hot dog roadside stand where 
the weary traveler may refresh the 
famished inner man with a mustard- 
spattered weinie while exposing his 
spirit to the soothing, esthetic charm 
of an appropriately designed booth 
we nearly said kennel. Speaking 
of weinies, by the way, reminds us 
that the name of the Roman goddess of 
war was Belona. . . . She was Mars’ 
little sister. 


ROM our foreign correspondent we 

learn that the tallest peak in the 
Harz mountains, where the canaries 
come from, is the Brocken, 3,740 feet 
high. If we didn't have a 
foreign correspondent, we wouldn't 
know that, nor would we know that a 
Bavarian hotel at Partenkirchen dis- 
plays a placard reading: ‘‘Tourists un- 
dertaking to climb the higher moun- 
tain peaks are respectfully requested to 
settle their accounts in advance.” 
And who else would give the wide- 
spread publicity it deserves to the tale 
about a youthful scion of a famous 
British family who consulted his bril- 
liant mother about the choice of a 
career? Among (Continued on page 87 ) 
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BEAU 


— 


IDEAL 


A Powerful Novel of the French Foreign Legion 


By ‘PERCIVAL CHRISTOPHER WREN 
Author of 


Beau Geste, Beau Sabreur 


The story thus far: 

TIS VANBRUGH, an American boy, while visiting 
his grandmother in England, forms a close friend- 
ship with the children of a neighboring estate, 

Beau, Digby, John and Claudia Geste, and their lovelv 
cousin, Isobel Rivers. He falls in love with Isobel, and 
after completing his education at Harvard he returns to 
England with the intention of asking her to marry him. 
Before he has had a chance to speak of himself, Isobel 
tells him that she is engaged to John and that he and the 
other Geste boys have left home and she is very lonely. 

Life on the Western ranch of his father being unbear- 
able, when Otis inherits a fortune he and his beautiful 
sister, Mary, go to Europe and later to Algeria. There 
they meet Colonel Lavasseur, who takes Otis to see the 
night life of a typical desert town, Zaguig. A beautiful 
dancing girl known as the “Angel of Death’ makes advan- 
ces to Otis, which he repulses; and Major de Beaujolais, 
who falls in love with Mary, warns him that there is 
danger of an uprising against Christians. 

After sending Mary away in disguise with de Beaujolais, 
who is supplanted in his command at Zaguig by a Captain 
de Redon, Otis becomes caught in the horrors of a mas- 
sacre and is left wounded and unconscious in the streets 
of Zaguig 

gui; iin 


MUST have been unconscious for a very long time— 

or, what is more probable, I must have been uncon- 

scious and semi-conscious, off and on, for hours—as I 
have a recollection of terrible battle-dreams, of receiving 
further injuries and of being partly buried beneath a heavy 
weight. 

When I awoke, or regained full consciousness, the sun 
was setting and the battle was over. Gradually I 
realized that I must have been where I was for nearly a 
day Absolute silence reigned where the very spirit 
of devilish din had so long rioted. I was lying 
where I had fallen. The body of a big Arab lay 
across my legs The head of another was on my 
stomach, face downwards More were sprawled 
and huddled close against me. All very intimate and 
cosy together. , 

Wich great effort and greater pain, I slowly turned my 
head in the direction of the Residency and beheld its 
charred and blackened ruins affronting the rising sun. The 
compound wall appeared to be hidden by the piles of dead. 

My next effort was in the direction of self-help, and was 
fruitless. What I earnestly desired to do was to remove 
the head of the dead Arab from the pit of my stomach, 
where it seemed to have the weight and size of a milestone. 

I soon discovered that it would be all I could do to re- 
move a tly from the end of my nose, and that by the time 
| did it the fly would be gone. I don’t suppose I could 
have moved if those two bodies had not been lying upon 


me. I had lost a great deal ot blood, from two bullet 
wounds in the neck and shoulder and a bad sword-cut on 
the head. ’ 

It is a truth as well as a truism that we don’t know our 
blessings when we receive them. In fact it is impossible 
to tell a blessing from a curse. But for those wounds I 
should have got back into the Residency and died with 
the rest. 

That night was just endurable, but to this hour I do not 
greatly care to dwell upon the day that followed. How 
much was delirium, nightmare-dream, subjective horror 
and how much was real I do not know. But there were 
unutterable agonies of thirst and terrible pain, and the 
unbearable burning of the sun upon one’s exposed unmov- 
ing flesh; there were vultures, kites and pariah dogs; 
prowling ghouls who robbed the pitiful dead; times when 
[ gained full control of my faculties and lost them again 
in paroxysms of screaming terror, meg and fear—silent 
screams that did not issue from cracked black lips. 

And always there were flies in thousands of millions. 

I believe that I slept when kind beneficent Night suc- 
ceeded hellish torturing Day. At any rate, I was uncon- 
scious for most of the time and remember nothing but 
occasional glimpses of the stars and then, with shrinking, 
abject terror, seeing the sun rise. 

That was the last of conscious suffering, for I remember 
no more, and I afterwards learned that I had a very narrow 
escape from being buried alive when the French relief force 
arrived and began clearing up the mess. 

It was my white skin that saved me. The men of the 
burial-fatigue party, who were removing my body with 
those of hundreds of others, noticed that I was some kind 
of a European and drew the attention of their sergeant 
to the fact. This man informed an officer, and the officer 
discovered that I was alive, as well as white—in parts. 

In the military hospital I was most kindly and com- 
petently nursed, and when fit to be moved I was trans- 
ferred to Algiers that I might have the benefit of sea- 
breezes, ice, fresh fruit, better food and the creature 
comforts unprocurable in the desert city of Zaguig. 

And here I told my tale to the authorities, or rather to 
the very charming representative of the authorities who 
visited me in hospital. 

Having given alt the information that I could concerning 
the fate of the garrison of Zaguig, I sought for news of de 
Beaujolais, but I forbore to mention that my sister was 
with him. My informant professed absolute 
ignorance of de Beaujolais’ destination even. 

I decided that, whether the doctors released me from 
hospital or not, 1 would remain in Algiers until there was 
definite news of de Beaujolais. I would then fit out a 
caravan and go in search of him and of my sister 
After a certain point I did not progress very favorably. 


My wounds healed well, but I suffered most appalling 
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Saw ox rgeant Frederi draw his rt 


headaches—whether from the sword-cut or from sunstroke 
did not seem clear. At times I thought a splinter of bone 
must be pressing on my brain, but the admirable surgeon 
assured me that the bone was not splintered at all, and 
that the headaches would grow less frequent and less 
painful. 

They did neither, and I decided that I would go to 
London and see Sir Herbert Menken, then considered the 
greatest consulting surgeon in the world. 

And whiil. I was slowly gathering energy and still put- 
ting off the evil day of travel Mary arrived, well, smiling, 
tadiantly happy and engaged to marry Major de Beaujolais 

Mary and I took up our temporary abode at the Hotel 
Splendide at Mustapha Superieur, and she nursed me while 





es 


rm 


stumbled and fell 


tutomatic, as 


de Beaujolais reported himself and his doings to the 
military authorities and obtained furlough for his marriage 
and honeymoon. 

I went with them to Paris after the wedding, where de 
Beaujolais shopped assiduously with Mary and showed 
himself not only brave but foolhardy, and thence, alone 
and very lonely, ill and miserable, I went on to London 
in the desperate hope that Sir Herbert Menken could do 
something to relieve my almost unbearable headache, in- 
somnia, neurasthenia and general feeling of hopeless 
illness. 

I was quickly coming to the point where either some- 
thing must be done to me, or I must do something to 
myself—something quite final, with a pistol. 
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CHAPTER VI 
“TP YOU can't go onu 

OW shall hasty whece can you cof 
and impatient 

Man know his bless- 
ings from his curses, 


his good from his evil? 


You got to go s« ynewheres. 


V row 


Good came upon 
me at this time in 
most terrible form 


and in my ignorance 
I prayed to be de- 
livered from my good, 
from the blessing that 
brought me my life's 
usefulness and joy 

I arose on this par- 
ticular morning in 
London feeling ill and 
apprehensive, afraid 
of I knew not what, 
but none the less 
afraid. I was in the 
grip of Hell's chief 
devil—Fear—the fear 
of something wholly 
unspecified 

Having dressed 
with trembling fin- 
gers, I avoided the 
hotel dining-room 
and, as early as was 
reasonable, I set 
forth, bathed in per- 
spiration, to keep my 
appointment with Sir 
Herbert Menken 

‘*Taxi, sir?’ in- 
quired the Jovian hall 
porter, as I passed the 
counter behind 
which he lurked, all- 
seeing and omniscient 

and it was borne in upon me that his query was absurd. 
Of course |could not enter a taxi! What a horrible idea! 
I would as soon have cut my throat as get into a taxi—or 


Illustrated by 
T. D. Skidmove 


any other vehicle. 

‘Good heavens, no!"’ I replied shuddering, and passed 
out into the street much perturbed at the man’s horrible 
Suggestion. 

Dreading and hating the throng, the noise, the trafhc, I 
made my way along the street, feeling as I had never felt 
before and as I pray God I may never feel again. 

I was not in pain I did not feel definitely tll in any 
definite part of my body I was not afraid of any- 
thing to which I could give a name And vet I felt 
terrible. Every nerve in my body shrieked to God for 
mercy, and I knew that unless I did something (but what, 
in the name of pity?) and did it quickly, I should go mad 
or fling myself under a street-car or truck. 

[ fought my way on 

Merciful Christ have pity! This was suffering such as 
the Zaguigans could never have caused me with knives or 
red-hot Where was I? What was 
[2 

Suddenly I knew what I was. 

Of course! I was a shell-fish deprived of its shell and 
wholly at the mercy of its environing universe. 

If a passer-by brushed against me I should shriek—a 
flayed man rubbed with sandpaper. Yes—I was a 
naked crustacean, and I must find a hole into which to 


irons. 


creep 
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But I could see no hole 


ae, . . 
Aw E into which to creep 
*he ae | + I took a grip upon my 
Ps 
: f | courage and passed on ip 
4 $s 


Sed urch of one—a beautiful 
dark cave, 
enough 

I reached the end of the 
block and was about to 
step off the sidewalk when 
I realized my new danger. 
If I stepped into the road 
the flood of traffic that 
streamed along it would 
bear me away irresistibly; 
away, on and on, into 
some wild and whirling 
Charvbdis wherein I should 
forever go round and 
round with accelerating 
velocity for all eternity, 
never, never to find the 
beautiful dark cave that 
Was MV great necessity 

I had had a narrow es- 
cape from a terrible danger, 
and I drew back from the 
gutter and crouched against 
some railings These 
seemed friendly. 

Peering through them, I 
saw that they guarded an 
‘area’ or small paved 
vard on to which looked 
the basement windows of 
the house. And into this 
vard, some twenty feet 
below me, opened the door 
of a coal-cellar, or 
such place—a dark, quiet, 
beautiful cave into which 
one could crawl and be 
safe from mocking eves and 
iecring voices, from touching hands and feeling antennz, 
from everything that could, by the slightest contact, agonize 
one’s utterly exposed and unprotected surfaces. 

If only I could get to that dark beautiful cave! 

I moved along the railings, not releasing one hand-grip 
until I had secured the next, and the perspiration streamed 
down me as I concentrated every faculty upon this difficult 
progress to the gate that I could see at the head of a flight 
of stone steps leading down to my cave of safety 

And then a Voice smote me, and I looked over my 
shoulder, my heart in my mouth. 

‘What's the game, sir?”’ said the Voice. 

It was a vast and splendid London policeman, one of 
those strong, quiet men, wise, calm, unarmed, dressed in a 
long authority, the very embodiment of law, order and 
security, the wonder and admiration of Europe. 

Terrible as it was to be addressed and scrutinized, I felt 
I could bear the agony of it because these men are universal 
friends and helpers to all but evil-doers. 

‘T am an unshelled crustacean I want to get 
down to that cave,"’ I said, pointing. 

“Crushed what? Want to get home, you mean, 
[ think, sir,’’ was the reply. “Where's that?” 

‘In America,” I said. 

‘Longish way,’’ observed the policeman. 
you sleep last night, if it isa’t asking?’ 

“At my hotel,’’ I replied. 

‘*Ah—that’s better, sir,"’ said the good fellow. ‘Which 
one? We might get back there perhaps, eh? 


just big 





some 


‘Where did 
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“No, no—I couldn't 
I simply could 

nt,’ I assured him. 
“I would sooner die 
I should die—a 
dreadful death. . e 

‘Now then, sir,’ said 
the policeman, “‘if you 
can't go ‘ome, an’ you 
won't go to your ‘otel, 
where can you go? . 

We all got to go some- 
wheres, y know. 

“You don’t want to 
come along o' me, do 
yer?” he added as I 
pondered his dark say- 
ing that we must all 
go somewhere, shook 
my head in despair, and 
clung to the railings. 

“With you? Where 
to?’ I asked, with a 
new hope. 

“Station,”’ he replied. 
“Sit down in a nice 
quiet little—er—room 
—while we find out 
something about yer.”’ 

“I should love it,’’ I 
told him. ‘Could you 
ut me in a cell and 
lock the door?”’ 

“You'd have to do 
something first,” the 
kindly man assured me. 
“Pass along, please!’ he 
said suddenly and sharp- 
ly to the small crowd 
that had collected. 

One man did not pass 
along, however, nor go 
by on the other side. 
7. No Levite, 
me. + « 

He was a small neat 
man, very well dressed 
in a quiet way. 

“You are like a 
moth,’’ I said. ‘‘For 
God's sake spread your wings over me. 
has come off. 

Of course he was like a moth. He had great black eye- 
brows and deep luminous eyes sphinxlike, he was 

the sphinx-moth. . . . 

I had seen moths with just such eyebrows, and eyes 
shining in the lamp-light 

“TIl?”’ he asked, and took my wrist between finger and 
thumb. ‘‘What’s your name and address?”’ 

“I don’t know,'’ I replied. “‘Do help me . I'm 
in Hell—body and soul and I shall shriek in a 
minute. For the love of God help me to find a cave 
OQrahole . . .” . 

“Come along with me,"’ he said promptly, “‘I've got a 
beauty. aw. 

He stared hard into my eyes, and in his I saw goodness 
and friendship, and I believed and trusted him implic- 
Be xe 

I had fallen into the hands of the greatest alienist and 
herve specialist in England. Coincidence? 

Tucking his arm through mine, he detached me from 
the railings, led me to the house close by in Harley Street, 


My shell 
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“LJNGLE HECTOR rever came home, ror Beau, 
rov Digby. 


And now, John!” 


where he had his con- 
sulting-rooms, gave me 
a draught of the veri- 
table Waters of Lethe 
and put me to bed on a 
sofa in a back room. 

Without troubling to 
discover whether I was 
a pauper, a criminal, an 
escaped lunatic or a 
prince in disguise, he 
took me that night to 
his far-famed nursing- 
home in Kent. 

And here my salva- 
tion, in guise incredible, 
most wonderfully 
awaited me. 


AN SHILLING FORD 
House, a great old 
mansion of warm red 
Tudor brick, Dr. Han- 
ley-Blythe kept me in 
bed for a week or so, 
visiting me upon alter- 
nate days and submit- 
ting me to an extraor- 
dinarily searching cross- 
examination, many of 
the questions of which 
I was at first inclined to 
resent. I soon realized, 
however, that there was 
absolutely nothing in 
the specialist's mind but 
the promotion of my 
welfare, and I answered 
‘every question truth- 
fully and to the best 
of my ability. 

One day, after care- 
fully and patiently ex- 
tracting from me every 
detail of a ghastly 
dream that I had had 
the previous night—a 
dream in which I 
dreamed that I mur- 
dered my father—he 
asked: *‘Did you l6vée your father when you were a boy?” 

“Yes,’’ I replied. 

““Certain?”’ he queried. 

‘““Er—yes—I think so  f said. 

“IT don't. In fact I know you didn’t,”’ he countered. 

I thought a while and realized that the doctor was 
right. Of course I had never loved my father. I had 
respected, feared, obeyed and hated him. He had 
been the Terror that walked by day and the Fear that 
stalked me by night. 

‘Face the facts, my dear chap,"’ said the doctor. ‘What 
is, #s—and your salvation depends on freeing yout mind 
from repressions and making a new adjustment to life. . 
The truth will make you free—and whole. Get it 
up, and get it out. i 

I pondered deeply and delved into the past. 

‘“T am sorry to say that I have always hated my 
father,’’ I confessed. ‘I have feared and hated him 
terribly. si 

‘*Yes—and you made your God in your father’s image,”’ 
said the doctor. 


“I have ‘feared God,’ but not (Continued on page 102) 
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a 
The 


with a Golden Aura of Silence 


home town. He is no longer the ‘‘Apple-Tree Sage”’ 

or any of the other hundred titles attached to his 
name. When he could have spoken he was silent, and now 
when he wants to speak there is nobody who will hear 
him. His rise was sudden and spectacular. 

He was born in a Connecticut industrial town and lived 
there all his life. He went to school until his father died; 
then he got a job as an apprentice in the brass factory. 
Here he worked as little as he could, and by one way or 
another managed to hold his job. When the War broke 
out and labor was at a premium he became a polisher in 
the same factory. His work had a kind of acunning gloss, 
which he accomplished with facile dexterity. There 
were some weeks during this period when he earned as 
high as a hundred and forty dollars a week. He wore 
heavy silk shirts with broad stripes and carried a yellow 
painted cane when he walked out on Sundays. But he 
never wore a collar. He fancied himself a sport; in fact he 
fancied himself in more ways than one. 

But the police of the town had an eye on Jimmie. The 
shop detectives several times reported that he was stealing 
brass tubing and valuable gages from the factory. And 
once, after a pool-room raid, one of the policemen re- 
marked to a detective, ‘It’s Jimmie Collier that is behind 
all this. He ought to be pulled in.’ But the detective 
thought it best to leave him alone. *‘You can never tell,”’ 


iD aoe: COLLIER is no longer the sensation of his 
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A PPLE- 


By MANUEL KOMROFF 


“IREE OAGE 


‘When dimmie Quit the Brass Foundry and Surrounded Himself 


the World Gathered at His Feet 


ILlustrated by H. W. Wessolowski 


he said, “‘when we may need a fellow like him. He's well 
acquainted and may prove very useful to us some day. 
Better leave him be for the present.” 

Yet in spite of all this protection, Jimmie one day found 
himself in court. He had been beating his mother, and the 
Thompsons, who were neighbors, had induced her to take 
out a warrant for his arrest. In court he had nothing to 
say. The judge, who had a red face and many wrinkles in 
his forehead, did all the talking. He talked him up and 
he talked him down and sometimes whispered and at 
times shouted out in explosive syllables deep and sonorous. 
Then he took a drink of water and shook his finger at the 
offender and said: ‘*You do not deserve to have a mother. 
I could put you away where you could think this matter 
over. I could put you on probation, but I won't. I am 
going to let you go home. Remember what I told you, 
and don’t let me see you here again.”” 

That had been the only time Jimmie had been arrested. 
There were titaes, many of them, when he had very narrow 
escapes. Stolen goods had been found in his cellar; a junk 
dealer had once pointed an accusing finger at him; and only 
recently a gambler had implicated him in a legal affair in- 
volving a stolen car and a fatal accident. At all times he 
had lied and wriggled out of the tight places with a 
cunning worthy a lawyer. 


N THE factory the good times were over. The p< 

ous war days were long forgotten. Wages had fallen 
back to the old level of sweat and toil, and Jimmie’s silk 
shirts with their broad-colored stripes had long been worn 
to shreds. The paint, too, had salad off the yellow cane, 
and everything was back where it had been, except that the 
flavor was different. That little taste of honey remained, 
and here and there stood an occasional evidence of the 
‘‘palmy days,"’ as Jimmie’s mother called them. The old 
M scan. Be stood as a symbol, and some of the records 
were still good, though nobody ever played them. 

The flavor was different, and a little taste of honey re- 
mained in Jimmie’s mouth. He wanted something, but 
he didn't know what it was or how to get it. Summer was 
almost over, and he was restless. He was tired of the 
factory and the polishing lathe, weary of the old flat, 
out of patience with his grumbling mother and sick of the 
whole humdrum town. In a word, he was stale. One 
day passed, and then another, and a week went by and 
nothing happened. But one day soon after lunch—bang! 
He threw y a0 his tools, stopped the lathe, rolled down 
his sleeves, put on his coat and walked out of the factory. 
The foreman looked out over his glasses, opened his mouth 
wide enough to yawn and mumbled —. 

Jimmie came home and put his hand on the oor-knob, 
but hesitated. He was thinking all kinds of funny things. 
Everything seemed mixed up like in a stew. The good was 
mixed with the bad. The pleasant with the painful. 
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FTEWESSO -- 


an pet ( 7 


Work with play. Sunday with Monday. His mother's 
wash-tubs with the new automobile that the Thompsons 
had bought. His horseshoe scarf-pin with a soiled pawn- 
ticket. Mornings when you had to go to oak and 
evenings when you came home. Summer and winter. 
Noise and quiet. Money and debts. War and peace. 
Hot and cold. Sweet and sour. Rich and poor. Hard and 
soft. Fat and ican... 

“For the love of Mike!"’ he cried, letting go the knob of 
the door. ‘‘Everything is all mixed up. Ain't it a funny 
world?"” 

He walked out into the back-yard and sat down on the 
Wweather-beaten bench under the apple-tree that never had 
any apples but grew by the board fence along the alley; 
and here he sat and sat and sat and remained sitting 
‘Gee, it's a puzzle,"’ he thought, “‘but I got to dope it out! 
There must be a way to solve it. I'll eat my shirt if it 
tan't be done. It’s the devil of a world, and I'[l be blowed 
into Hell if l ever get up from where I sit until I've got this 
puzzle doped out right.”’ 

A new life was what he wanted. A different life. It 
thould be easy. All you had to do was to “dope it out.”” 
That is why he sat under the apple-tree in the back-yard. 





And that is how he became the “* Apple-Tree Sage." In 


The newspaper veporters winked as the crippl knelt 


but the rn xt morning dimnnic onc 


moore led the news on the tront page 


short, the brass polisher in him was ruined forever. There 
was no going back, and his tate now rested in the lap of the 
gods or, to be more correct, it really rested where it usually 
rests—in the lap of a goddess. 

Mrs. Van Born was handsome, rich, gushing and had 
an over-healthy complexion. Her husband owned the 
department store in the town and wore a golf suit on 
Sundays. Mrs. Van Born talked a lot, ate a lot of choco- 
lates, drank a lot of tea, smoked many cigarets, read all 
the popular books, gave talks on decorating, used up 
many telephone calls, was president of the Woman's 
Literary Club and wanted a different life. “‘A higher life,”’ 
to use her own words, *‘a life in sublime spheres."’ In a 
word, she was bored with her husband. 

This life in sublime spheres meant all kinds of things 
It meant Buddhism, paganism, zionism, spiritualism and 
monism. It meant expressionism, occultism and estheti- 
cism. And more than this. It meant chatterism, dis- 
tortionism and fraudism. As the result of a lecture she once 
heard on the ‘‘Three Magi’’ she had become a Magianist, 
but this had only lasted for a year when she had switched 
over and become an oblivionist. For those who have not 
had the advantage of this Connecticut culture, I must 
explain that an oblivionist is one who believes in the 
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philosophy of oblivion, which is built on the theory of 
complete forgetfulness. You forget all things that you do 
not like; you forget everything that is not worthy of your 
soul; you forget everything that is ugly and mean; and you 
live in a world that is entirely beautiful and good. This 
school was set up in opposition to the invading Massa- 
chusetts philosophies, and with the aid of Mrs. Van Born 
it made great strides among the people on the hill over- 
looking the factories of Jimmies town. The horizon 
for Mrs. Van Born was beautiful and good. Her real life 
was the “higher life,’ and this had nothing to do with 
what was commonly known as the ‘‘physical life."’ 

One morning when Mr. Van Born had banged the front 

door in a very physical manner and gone off to the 
department store the goddess 
of the higher life picked up 
the morning paper, and, turn- 
ing the pages, her eye fell on 
a note, no doubt written as a 
joke by a young reporter 
related to the Thompsons. 
The article occupied only 
about an inch of space and 
it bore the caption, ‘‘Deter- 
mined to Win.’ It read: 


Jimmie Collier is determined 
to win. But he doesn't say 
what he is going to win. He 
is sitting under the apple-tree 
in the back of his home in 
Bridge Street and to 
make any comment. He 
threw down his at three 
o'clock yesterday afternoon. 
His mother was unable to 
make him come into. the 
house. 


refuses 


tools 


Mrs. Van Born dressed 
quickly, gave orders to the 
servants and told the chauf- 
feur to drive to Bridge Street. ample to his 

UT before Mrs. Van Born arrived a great many little 

things had happened. The workmen who had visited 
Jimmie the evening before, thinking that he was ill, had 
reported to the factory foreman that there was nothing the 
matter with Jimmie, but that he refused to go into the 
house. One of them had also noticed that late in the 
‘evening the pool-room gang had been in the alley leaning 
over the old board fence, and on his way to work that 
morning he had seen Jimmie’s mother bring out a pot of 
coffee. 

The Thompsons informed the grocer and also called up 
their cousins to say that they saw the notice in the paper. 

The barber, next to the pool-room, also saw the item 
in the paper and asked his customers if they had noticed 
Jimmie sitting under the tree as they had come down the 
street. Nobody had noticed him, but they were going to 
look for him on the way back. As they passed they would 
shout over the fence, ‘Hello Jimmie—you'll win the 
brown derby!"’ or “I saw you in the paper this morning!" 
or ‘Hope they all hatch out, Jimmie." Then the grocer 
told the women, and the women told each other, and all 
wondered what it was that Jimmie was going to win. By 
noon the alley had become a main thoroughfare. 

At about this time the Van Born limousine turned into 
Bridge Street. Mrs. Van Born walked along the side of 
the house past the ash cans and into the back-yard. She 
walked slowly and with dramatic gestures, and with one 
arm outstretched she approached the apple-tree. Then 
she spoke in a deep voice: 


“"LONt tell me,” Mv. Van Born shouted 


at his hysterical wife. “A fellow can 


keep his mouth shut and set a bad ex- 


ae 


‘Mr. Collier, 1 know you have a message to give. | 
know you have entered the sublime spheres. I know you 
will come through with flying colors. The fruit of your 
meditation will bring joy to millions—liberation and 
salvation. I want to help you give the world your 
message.”” 

Jimmie’s eyes had been on the jeweled buckles of her 
slippers, but now he looked up. Her arm was still out- 
stretched as she waited for an answer, but Jimmie only 
shook his head slowly. 

‘The message is not ready,"’ she continued. *‘I will be 
back at tea-time. Perhaps then the nucleus will have 
germinated."’ She dropped her arm and departed. And 
now the whole neighborhood buzzed. Nothing like it 

had ever happened before. 
Jimmie’s mother folded up her 
— and put on her Sunday 
clothes. Too many people were 
calling. In the shadow of the 
apple-tree Jimmie was repeating 
to himself, ‘‘Nucleus will have 
germinated,’’ and wondering 
what it meant; but he was, at 
the same time, beginning to en- 
joy the notoriety and attention. 
He decided to remain silent. 

True to her promise, Mrs. 
Van Born returned at four 
o'clock, but with the entire 
executive committee of the 
Woman's Literary Society. 
Again she stretched forth her 
arm and said: ‘“‘We command 
you to speak. We have come for 
liberation. Give us your mes- 
Sage.” 

Silence followed. ‘‘Speak, Mr. 
Collier, we are friends. We are 
ready to receive your message.” 

Jimmie knew enough to keep 
his mouth shut, and the con- 
mittee returned to the hill. 

The interview was quickly 
followed by two newspaper reporters who, failing to get 
anything out of Jimmie, went up the hill and interviewed 
Mrs. Van Born and some of the other oblivionists. They 
all gave long accounts of what might be expected, and 
in the morning Jimmie was in secure possession of the 
front page of every nevspaper. He was now a hero. 

The pool-room, the barber shop, the grocery, the bakery, 
the cigar-store, the garage, all echoed his name. Neigh- 
bors, acquaintances and factory hands bought two and 
even three papers containing the news. The headlines 
were, however, conflicting: ‘Society Greets Native 
Sage’’; ‘Collier Loves His Apple-Tree’’; ‘‘Home versus 
Back-Yard"’; ‘“The Unspoken Message."’ All had taken 
up a different phase of the situation. The afternoon 
papers, however, contained greater uniformity, and now 
the news was screeched in tall letters across the entire 


sheet: 
SILENCE UNBROKEN 


People like a fight and like to read the news of a strug- 
gle. Here the struggle was between Collier and curiosity, 
and each side was determined to win. Letters came from 
press-clipping bureaus and from lecture bureaus, asking 
for dates. These remained on the bench unopened an 
were noticed by the newspaper men. The old board fence 
was now partly broken ine by the gang leaning on 1, 
and half a dozen chairs were in the yard for the com 
venience of visitors. Editorial (Continued on page 113) 


fellow men” 
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ITH this issue McCiure’s begins a new era. Its 
chief purpose is still the entertainment of its read- 
ers, but if in entertaining them, and without enter- 
taining them the less, it finds opportunity to bring to them 
amore permanent enjoyment, should it not seize that 


ge 

or every entertainment, however enjoyable, passes. 
The gaps between have a way of growing longer, duller. 
And gradually, like the generations before us, we begin to 
harbor the not too welcome suspicion that joy of the mo- 
ment, of many moments, is good but not enough—or too 
much, for sometimes it has a way of dulling appetite. We 
do our best to have a good time in life, and then, like as 
not, we end up by not having a good time at all. It’s very 
annoying. We are, you know, entitled to happiness by the 
national Declaration of Independence, and quite often by 
an individual one of our own. 

Happiness—yes, it's what we're all hunting. The 

amount of it we find in life is measure of our success in liv- 
ing. Each bit of it along our way is precious; the finding, 
we learn, is not so easy as it seems, and some of the things 
we stoop to grasp prove not to be happiness after all. If 
only we were better finders, how much more satisfactory it 
would be! 
@ Right here is where McCuure'’s is going to try to be 
of more use to you. If we're all so set on being happy and 
aren't satisfied with results, why isn’t the matter worth 
looking into still further? Somebody ought to do some- 
jthing about it. Why not McCrure’s? 

But first McCrure’s has to make a confession, so that 
you'll know just where it stands. It isn’t really a confes- 
sion. It’s a declaration of revolution against a convention 
against the moss-grown American convention that 
everything, every value in life, must be measured by dol- 
lars. That's all damned nonsense and damned bad. 

That dumb convention—it’s almost become an Amend- 
ment to the Constitution—has been one of the chief 
stumbling-blocks in our national and individual *‘pursuit 
of happiness.’" Money's a grand thing and a useful thing, 
but we've got all mixed up about it and let this idiot con- 
vention lead us to the stage where we think the best and 
only way to get happiness is to hold out a handful of dol- 
lars and then try to feel happy over whatever bird, butter- 
fy or harpy lights on said hy Might as well offer a tip 
tothe wind and the whirlwind, the sun and the humidity. 

So McCuure’s isn't going to open any department store 

with happiness at forty-nine cents on the bargain counter. 
Nor even marked up into the conventional millions. Hap- 
piness costs exactly what you pay for it, and it isn’t gen- 
ttally in dollars that you do the paying. 
It seems much more sensible to conduct this investiga- 
tion by what would be the scientific method if scientists 
were more scientific and less conventional and hereditary. 
Namely, by eating the pudding, or at least by examining 
other eaters of it, their methods, their results and, last but 
tot least, their digestion. 










@ So McCure’s has, for one thing in its gers under- 
n to search through the world for those who have 





LOOKING ABOUT 


found most happiness, had most success in living, and to 
bring them in, not to preach or lecture, but just to be 
themselves. You can look them over and draw your own 
conclusions. You and we both— oh yes! let nothing here- 
inbefore or hereinafter or at any other time stated be con- 
strued as meaning that the editors of McCiure’s are not 
just as eager as anybody else to learn whatever they can 
about how to be as happy as possible! 
@, The folk we gather will be chosen first of all because 
they are interesting—interesting in themselves and in the 
way they meet the human problems all of us are meeting. 
There are many other human problems besides the grab- 
bing of dollars, so this will not be just another parade of 
millionaires and successful business men. If such have 
lived successfully in other ways, they are interesting to us. 
If they haven't, they're not. People are getting a bit tired 
of endless parades of sandwich-men bearing the legends 
“We're Merely Rich,’’ “We've Got a Good Business,” 
“We Done It Ourselves and How.’ When we call on rich 
or business-successful men and women it will be because 
they're entitled to (and don’t wear) a label reading, 
*“Nevertheless, we've found how to get the real values out 
of life.’ That's what we want from rich and poor alike 
their personal answers to the questions, ‘“Where did you 
get it, this happiness? And how? And just what is it?’ 
“What is it?’ That, I dare say, is the most important 
question of them all. What és happiness? I do not quite 
know, nor, I think, does anybody else, though all of us 
sometimes know it when we meet it and more often when 
we lose it. Anyhow, we want the kind that lasts—that 
does not bubble for a minute and then stop. The kind that 
stays with us and in us, so that we may bubble often again, 
or simmer contentedly. The kind that measure of 
successful living. 


1S 


c™ 


HAT, of course, is not all the new McCuure’s is going 

to do and serves merely to indicate one angle from 
which it looks out upon life. Its primary business is to en- 
tertain its readers, and this it will do with as much variety 
of interest as is possible. Minerva, by way of getting born, 
sprang full-armed from the head of Jove. But the new 
McCuure’s can't do that. In the first place, it has no head 
of Jove from which to spring, and it is by no means as yet 
full-armed. This first issue marks only a beginning on the 
new path. We have many plans for your entertainment, 
but it takes time to develop plans and to serve you the 
fruits thereof. 


G@, Meanwhile we'll not talk overloudly about fruits not 
yet served, merely making clear that, instead of com- 
placently basking in proud self-satisfaction, we're at work 
on the basis that the new McC.ure’s must be made better 
and better as it goes along. Judge it, then, month by 
month, not by what it doesn’t say, or shout, about itself, 
but by what it does and is in each succeeding issue. Do 
more than judge it. Take a hand in its making. And, as 
to that, more in another place. 


One thing we do promise you— Continued on page 112) 
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‘The Fivst Person 


BOBBY 


By “NAN O'REILLY 


- 


“ ® GREAT golfer, but he can’t win!”’ 
Today, with Bobby Jones en- 
shrined as monarch of all he surveys 
in the world of golf, it is almost impossi- 
ble to believe that only five years ago that 
was the way critics of the game were sum- 
ming up Robert Tyre Jones, Jr., of Atlanta. 
What a difference five years can make! 
This lad, having now attained to the 
patriarchal age of twenty-five summers, 
1as accounted for seven major champion- 
shipcrowns and is acknowledged through- 
out the length and breadth of this bunk- 
ered globe as the greatest living shot 
maker, and possibly the greatest golfer, 
of all time. 

Here's a linksman at the quarter- 
century milestone of his life, who stands 
before the world of golf unchallenged, 
like the mighty Caesar of old. Of him 
it might be written: ‘‘Veni, 
vidi, vici!’’ for since he broke 
into the big league in 1923 
he has won three American 
amateur titles, two British 
open and two American open. 
Only one crown, the British 
amateur, has escaped 
the merciless onslaught 
of this incomparable 
golfer, and as great as 
Bobby is, he may try his 
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JONES 


Had to Defeat 
was Himself 


Like most real golfers, Bob wears 
quiet conservative colors on the links. 
At Minikahda he was a monotone in 
brown and tan for four of the six days; 
the other two days he broke out in 
white flannel knickers and shoes, with 
royal-blue pull-over and hose to 
match. Playing Francis Ouimet, he 
stripped for action by opening his 
collar and discarding his tie, but that 
was a rare occasion for him. 

Jones seldom plays in a champion- 
ship without a body-guard to protect 
him from the unwelcome attentions of 
those well-meaning individuals who 
thoughtlessly break his concentration 
by irrelevant comments. When gal- 
leries number into the thousands such 
precautions are necessary, else a con- 
tender is likely to have to fight his 
way through the crowds. 

Bob plays every shot as though, 
in itself, it would decide a champion- 
ship, and that is one of the secrets of 
his success. His 
powers of concentra- 
tion are absolutely 
marvelous; when he 
takes his stance fora 
shot he is thinking of 
nothing else in the 
world. He screws his 
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Bob Jones, the golfer, : and disheveled, hangs 

and down his forehead 


Robert T. Jones, 

barrister-to-be and head of a family, are entirely different 
personalities. When you see the champion chatting with 
nis friends before an important match it is difficult to 
recognize him in the stern-faced golfer who stands on the 
first tee in grim determination. 

In that championship at Minikahda the critics com- 
mented forcibly on the man-killing, cold-blooded attitude 
of Jones, who was merciless to his opponents. When Bob 
dons the old plus fours and the baggy pull-over, he 
changes from a lovable boy with a wholesome sense of 
humor to a man with a serious purpose in life. Watching 
his face in repose, it seems made laughter; yet in the heat 
of competitive battle it becomes drawn and tense and old. 


into his eyes; and his eyes are no longer blue, but steel- 
gray and piercing. 

Jones, strange to relate, is somewhat unorthodox in the 
way he approaches the game. Here is a master golfer who 
does not touch a club for months at a time and who fe 
gards physical condition, beyond being normally healthy, 
as unimportant. Bobby is conservative to the last degree 
in everything excepting the game he loves so well. 

In the days when the Atlanta lad was battling his way 
to the top he was known as the *‘bad boy of golf’’ because 
of his temper and his club-throwing attributes when he 
missed a shot. Yet Bob says he only lost his temper with 


himself, never with an opponent. Today he has his nerves 
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ynder control to the extent that there is no outward evi- 
dence of peevishness, excepting that his ears get red. If 
that isn't a boyish trait! 

If Helen Wills is a “Poker-Face,"’ Jones is the man 
who wears a mask. Regardless of how good or bad his 
shot may be, his expression remains the same. I saw him 
lose to George Von Elm in the national amateur a year 
4g0, and his face was as calm and expressionless as when 
he beat the California tiger the previous year; and when 
the partisan gallery crowded around the defeated Chick 
after the Minikahda final Bob acted as though he con- 
sidered that the natural thing to do. 

Mind you, he is not the least bit phlegmatic at heart; he 
has merely schooled himself to such a point that even 
those closest to him are uncertain of his reactions in 
victory and defeat. That's the boy who used to throw his 
dubs in a rage when he missed a shot! 


NEVER CONCEDES A PUTT 


NE had only to follow Bobby on the trail to his third 
amateur title at Minikahda to realize what I have 
before indicated: that, like most men who reach the 
innacle of sport, he is a ‘killer’ at heart. No matter 
= much b lead Jones has, and how inferior his op- 
ment may be, he never lets up until the match is over. 
¢ was just as particular about holing a putt for a half 
when he was ten up on Francis Ouimet as when he was 
fighting with his back to the wall to beat Maurice 
McCarthy; and he waited for Chick Evans to hole a two- 
foot putt for a half when he had a lead of six holes on the 
Chicago man. 

Chick, on the other hand, conceded half a dozen miss- 
able putts to Jones, but that was his affair. Bob was 
playing to win a national ——s and not a friendly 
match, and so never let up an inch. Even when he was 
dormie six or eight or ten as the case might be, he played 
the next hole as though it would decide the champion- 
ship. It may not be a popular method with the gallery, 
a was shown by the Chick Evans incident; but the 
amswer is that Jones is the champion today, and Evans 
and Ouimet are in the also-ran class. 

Unlike most athletes, Jones has been right at the top of 
the list in scholastic work over a period of years. He spent 
four years at Georgia Tech and two years at Harvard, and 
this marks his second term at Emory University, where he 
|isabout to take his bar exams. I took occasion to ask him 























At vight: Bobby at fourteen fighting his way 
to victory in the Georgia state « hampionship 


Below: Bobby eleven years later, with many victories be- 


hind him, showing these ovphans the voad to « hampionship 
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how he managed to keep up his golf and his studies, and 
here's the way he hora to 1 

“I kept up golf and my studies by giving to each its 
proper proportion of time. It was fairly simple when I 
was in school and college—played golf in the summer and 
went to school in the winter. After graduating it will be 
more difficult because work is a twelve-months-a-year job. 

“I don't believe golf has ever interfered with my 
studies. I play very little from September to June, some- 
times going for four months without touching a club. A 
we needs only a couple of weeks’ practise to get into 
airly respectable condition. A young man or an old one 
can always find enough time to play golf and work, too; 
lots of them do it. 

"I regard physical condition, beyond being normally 
healthy, as unimportant in golf. Hence I did nothing 
while in college or elsewhere to keep in shape.’ 


SEVEN YEARS OF DEFEAT 

” EVERY championship since 1916 Jones has been the 

golfer that had to be beaten. When the pride and joy 
of Atlanta launches on one of his bold marches against par 
the nobility and gentry of the links know beyond doubt 
that Bobby is the stymie that must be negotiated. The 
champion has had his share of victory; yet the chroniclers 
of his fame fail to appreciate that he went through seven 
lean years of defeat, a period of struggle and disillusion- 
ment, before he finally succeeded in climbing the ladder 
that led to international fame and glory. And all the 
time he was ‘‘the great loser.”’ 

Back in 1920, when they were touting Bob as a second 
Abe Mitchell in that he wasn’t able to break through the 
championship barrier, the boy had a defeat-complex of 
the worst type. In each succeeding tournament Bobby, 
gradually emerging 
from the chunky-lad 
chrysalis to a young 
man of dignity and 
poise, was a favorite 
for the honors; but 
he was trounced so 
often and with such 
Continued on page 126 




































































Illustrated 


» PIRE sy NIGHT 


By RUDOLPH FISHER 


"For the cloud of the Lord was upon the taber- 
nacle by day, and fire was on it by night.”’ 


dor, dies and is buried in a dump. From r1oth Street 
it marches proudly northward with the broad gran- 
deur of a boulevard. Fatal pride. Within half a dozen 
blocks comes sudden hopeless calamity—a street-car line 
slips in from a side street, stealthily as from ambush, and 
with a whir, a rising roar, a crash, deals the highway its 
death-blow. Splits its spine. Ugly, cheap little shops 
attack it, cluster like scavenging vermin about it. Trucks 
crush blindly, brutally over it, subway eats wormily into 
it. Waste clutters over it, odors fume up from it, sewer- 
mouths gape like wounds in its back. Swift changes of 
complexion come—pallor—grayness—lividity. Then, less 
than a mile beyond its start, the Avenue turns quite black. 
So might you feel, coming unwarned into this part of the 
colony. You shudder a little, perhaps, sensing more than 
merely a change of color; dad tightly, for these sudden 
dark taces belong not to Negroes, simply, but to a distinct 
group of Negroes, mentioned even by their own as “‘bad.”’ 
These are they whom police respect most and have learned 
it is best not to bother. These are the heirs of those who 
protected the colony in its infancy by their skill with 
pistols and knives and fists. 


ENOX AVENUE arises in a park, flaunts a brief splen- 
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To be sure, there is little need of them now; the colony ts 
mature and competent in ways beyond those of steel and 
flesh. But these “‘bad’’ Negroes linger yet, spending their 
heritage on each other, on dickties, the high-toned hated 
ones, or on ‘fays, the indiscreet whites. They live in that 











forbidding strip whose western edge is black Lenox 
Avenue, whose northern end is the dump. Alien enough | 
by day, this tameless corner of Negro Harlem is trans 
formed by night into a quivering wilderness. Here strange 
songs ring, and queer cries sound, and life stumbles blindly 
toward death. 

On one side of the Avenue, just beyond its change 0! 
color, you see this morning a triad of small frame houses, 
burned well toward the ground. What flame has left us- 
done above, flood has accomplished below. Roofs an¢ 
attics are a wretched steaming crush of ash and charcoal, 
while the unburned lower walls are thoroughly drenched 
and dripping still. 

Even yesterday, ere last night's disaster, the triad 
looked miserable enough. They huddled together in the 
middle of the block, as if trapped between the brownstone 
walls approaching on either hand; as if caught an 
squeezed ever tighter and tighter till they cracked and 
puckered and caved. Roofs were sunken, windows stared 
vacantly, clapboards were wry and colorless. 


Like a brace to save the three from collapse, a flat sig 
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stretched across their front. ‘“The Club,”’ said the sign de- 
fensively. Beneath it a doorway opened at street level, 
and beyond this the three ground floors were thrown into 
one large, low-ceilinged room. Green-covered pool-tables 
squatted in rows, green-shaded drop-lamps showered light 
on them. Men stood beside them, chalking their cues, or 
leaned far over them, making hard shots; men in vests and 
silk-striped shirt-sleeves; big men with brown felts pushed 
back from their brows, small men with caps yanked down 
over one eye; mostly young men, war vets, consciously 
hard, the most worldly-wise and the most heedless 
Negroes on earth. 

As evening advanced the Club grew more crowded; 
toward midnight the room was alive. Pool-balls clicked 
and chunked into pockets, cue-handles thump-thumped 
the floor for reracking. There was rough kidding and 
rougher replying and curses and laughter through smoke. 
A narrow piatform ran along one wall, bearing oc- 
casional stools for spectators. On one of these hunched 
Rusty Pride, watching the whole affair glumly; watching 
it all with a self-disgust unrelieved by this place or these 
men. 

‘““Me’’—he mused—"‘I'm that eight-ball there. Black 
all over but one spot. God knows what, inside. Watch it 
now. Three times he’s tried it for that side pocket. Easy 
shot. Soft shot. But it won't go in. It’s me. Shoot, 
fool. What you wastin’ time for squintin’ and squirmin’? 
It won't goin. Shoot, I tell vou. See? Hit the cushion 
and hopped. What's I tell you? Like my old man, tryin’ 
to shoot me into a hole. Hmph! That's good. My old 
man shootin’ pool. Imagine. A Baptist preacher shootin’ 
pool. That's good.” 
Some one came near. 
comin’ up.”’ 
‘Nothin’ doin’,’’ Rusty refused briefly. 
“Spot you ten. Hundred points for two bits.” 
“No.”’ Curt, briefer still. 
“The hell with you, then.”’ 
departed. 
More musing. “‘The old man shooting me into a hole. 
Wild. Well, what of it? Who's tame in this man’s town? 
Me—his son—disgracing him. Hmph. Did I ask to be 
his son? Join church. Church. Niggers prancing—rais- 
ing hell and calling it religion. What does it matter what 
you call it? Or where you raise it? It’s hell, that’s all. 
Blues—spirituals. Shimmy in a dance-hall—shout in a 
church. Religion. Join church. Acknowledge God—or 
else get out and find Him. That's what he said. Well, I 
for out. Nearly a year agol got out. What did I find? 
ell. Plenty of hell. That's all. God? He don't bother 
getting in people's way.”’ 
me one else came up. 
yo bair.”’ 
Rusty might have been deaf. 
The challenger insisted. ‘Snap out of it, biggv, and 
get yo'self licked.” 
Rusty gave him a silent, virulent scow]; the challenger 
shrugged and passed on. 
The eight-ball touched another and shied off as if 
alarmed at the contact. “‘Me again. Meeting Roma Lee 
today. Her of all people in this part of Harlem."’ One 
of those chance meetings from which he forever shrank. 
She had squealed a delightful recognition—run to him and 
thrown her arms about him there on the street, hugged 
him on Lenox Avenue where always he felt people's eyes. 
Impulsive kid, Roma. 
“Rusty, for goodness’ sake! Where did you come from?”’ 
“Nowhere much."’ Shabby. Nocollar. Coat turned up 
to hide his bare neck. Shoes like old boxing-gloves. 
Baggy knees—sacks. 
~ But you must've been away. 
a year.”" 


“Let's go, Rusty. Last table's 


The speaker grinned and 





“Come on, pool-shark. I'm 


Nobody's seen you for 
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‘Been running on the railroad. Canada.’ Rag of a 
coat—both pockets ripped out at the corners. Hide ‘em 
with your thumbs, fool. Two days’ beard—chin like a 


brush. 
“Gee, but it’s ty to see you! Going to the dance 
tonight? . . . Didn't know about it—the So-and-So's 


supper-dance? . . . Then when are you coming round? 
. . . Married—me? Lord—who'd be goose enough? 
Waiting for you, silly.” 

Laughing at him. Well—but was she? Used to care 
some. Might yet. What of that moonlight sail? Wide 
Hudson—shore lights—a nook astern—jazz laughing 
somewhere ahead, white wake laughing behind. Some- 
thing today in her eyes, something incredulous, pained, 
anxious, coming with a gleam instead of a twinkle. 
Laughing at him? Or shuddering? Or maybe crying a 
little on, Bove re Jackass! 

Rusty withdrew himself from meditation with an effort. 
It was as though he were a well into which he himself had 
fallen, floundered a while, almost drowned. Many times 
in places like this he had fallen into the well, tripping 
usu+lly over the memory of his father’s final dictum. Now 
as before he reached in and pulled himself out with a tug. 

Just as he emerged, a little black figure rushed past 
him, catching his eye—a little cinder of a man with bare, 
crinkly scalp, shriveled face and uncovered ashen fore- 
arms. He had come in from the street on this midwinter 
night in an undershirt and trousers, and he sped past as if 
he'd been thrown. As if he'd been thrown at Turpin, the 
proprietor, who sat behind an iron cage in one beck anuae 
of the Club. Turpin, too, saw the flying cinder coming. 
His hand medal andes the shelf on which he'd been 
leaning. The little man brought up in front of the cage. 
Only the nearest heard or cared what he said, and of these 
Rusty happened to be one. 

“You sell my brother dat gin today?” 

Turpin’s hand, holding a pistol, came from beneath the 
shelf and rested upon its surface. Turpin, small, compact, 
cool and hard, looked the questioner up and down. Falk 
sense, Chinaman,"’ he advised. 

“Well, you done kilt 'im.”’ 

Turpin grinned. ‘‘How often do you take it, friend?" 

‘Sole ‘im bad gin, you did. Pizen gin. Now he's daid. 
Went blind, he iid. Went blind, doubled up ‘n’ died." 

“You sho’ takes it calm.” 

“IT could tell d’ police ef'n I felt lak it. I could tell ‘em 
you sole my brother pizen fo’ licker and kilt ‘im daid. 
Tell ‘em you sole ‘im bad gin.” 

‘‘They's no sich thing as bad gin. All gin is good.”’ 

‘**Twouldn’ do no good. Know whut dey'd say? Dey'd 
say any fool nigger whut drinks pizen licker’s too dumb 
t’ live anyhow. * 

‘An’ they'd be 
right.”’ 

‘Aw right 
dey’'d be right 
An’ y know whut 
I say? I say any 
chinch whut sells 
p:izen licker’s too 
ow-down t’ live. 
An’ I'm right— 
dead right.”’ 


“Reveal Thyself’ 
unto my boy, and 
in Thine own 
Lime bring him 


. %”> 
again to me 
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Turpin still caressed the gun. 
‘Which means which?’ he 
inquired with some deference. 

“IT see yo’ gun. An’ Lain’ no / 
fool."’ For a moment the ac- 
cuser hesitated, as though, hav- 
ing confirmed his suspicion 
about the sale, he had no idea / 
what to do next; as though 
something unforeseen, Turpin's 
gun, perhaps, prevented what 
otherwise would have occurred 

The doubt passed quickly 
‘Killin’ you won't help none 
nohow,’’ the little man con- ' 
templated. ‘But I got t’ pay you fo’ dat 
licker. You ain’ been paid fo’ 1t yit."’ 

‘Remarks,’ smiled Turpin pleasantly. 

‘Lain’ no fool."’ The other spoke with a 
sort of meditative menace. He stiffened 
with quick decision now. *‘But ef'n you got 
mo’ pizen licker to sell, sell it fas’, you hyeh? 
‘Cause sumpin’ tells me you ain’ goan be 
sellin’ it long.” 

Rusty listened beyond the first few words not because 
such scenes were strange to him, but because this one was 
different. In company like this some one was always ac- 
cusing somebody of something, but the accuser was usually 
drunk. This man was certainly sober. Usually the words 
of the offended one were loud, befuddled and heedless. 
This man’s words, though breathless, were low, clear and 
deliberate. The usual plaintiff would have libeled the de- 
fendant’s several ancestors one by one; would have dared 
the defendant, ever more loudly, to raise and point his gun; 
would have invited him outside his cage and promised 
to carve him like a turkey. This little shrunken fellow, 
however, displayed no swagger, no bravado. He was 
agitated, indeed, but cool; threatening, but intensely 
quiet; was not loud nor invective, nor especially self- 
assured; attracted hence no great attention. But Rusty, 
watching, had the that every word was 
weighed, as though some other spirit than his own was 
this little body His gin-dead brother's 
spirit, perhaps 


impression 


man's 


using 


Rusty snorted at this 
hypothesis as he'd 
snorted at his others. 


The snort plunged him 
back into the well. Ac- 
knowledge God. Every- 
thing that met his eyes 
at the moment denied 
God. Everything argued 
Hell. Turpin might 
have been Satan him- 
self, surveying his ca- 
vorting imps, and enjoy- 
ing especially the acute 
torture of this particu- 
lar rum-scorched soul. 


— J sold my 


pizen gin, the little 
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j The cinder-man departed. Well, 
— Turpin wasn't overcareful about the 

lity of his gin. He made it him- 
\ \\\ self. Up-stairs in that blank-looking 
attic were tin cans full of alcohol. 
Rows of them. Occasionally Turpin 
boasted of them, and of the gin he 
made. It might be good alcohol he put 
into it; it might not. Turpin took the 
word of those from whom he got it, 
too ignorant to do otherwise, too 
unscrupulous to care. An_ honest 
sensediiuat. a good business man, 
even, would at least have protected his 
clients. Not Turpin. Gin was gin—a 
gallon of alcohol, a gallon of water, a 
little extract of juniper—gin. 

So Rusty brooded, ill with revolt, 
with revolt against his revolt. Beasts 
like Turpin and the rest of these thugs. 
If he, Rusty Pride, were that little 
NG shine, do you know what he would do? 
\ He'd manage to get up-stairs to that 
alcohol—by way of the next roof 
maybe. Get to that alcohol and dump 
it all over the place. Then he'd set 
fire to it—and pray that Turpin, the 
thick little brute, would try to save it 
and would get trapped while trying. 

Pray. Hmph. “‘NowI layme... 
And look at me now. The old man must be pretty lone- 
some living there all by himself. His own fault, though. 
Oh, Lord, I want to go home! No, I'm hanged if I do.” 

A third challenger approached. ‘‘Well, ulacker'n me, 
how ‘bout pushin’ a few around? You been takin’ up room 
long enough.” 

It was Stud Samson, Turpin's partner, a creature whom 
Rusty never looked upon without revulsion. His coarse 
granular skin was dingy yellow and scarred, and the only 
facial expression of which he was capable was inevitably 
a grimace. Even at rest his features described a leer, and 
this never changed save into a spreading, snaggle-toothed 
distortion. His whole squat head, you could suppose, 
had been fashioned of yellow clay by a sculptor who, ina 
fit of disgust, had seized chin and forehead between angry 
palms and compressed them with all his might. 

Rusty, anal on edge with his thoughts, found him- 
self summoned now out of the most turbulent reflections 
by Stud Samson's hoarse derision, to gaze upon that ugly 
face and hear its equally ugly hint. He had an impulse 
to get up and bury his fist in Samson's face; to smash 
it, shattering thus by proxy the evil it symbolized. The 
habit of repression turned this impulse into sarcasm. 
With an unpardonable look and scalding effrontery, 
Rusty said 

“Go get your face lifted.” 

Now of ordinary kidding the coproprietor of the Club 
was able to take his share. You could criticize his taste in 
gals, for example, or his taste in ties—if you grinned. You 
might even get away with ‘‘slipping’’ him ‘“‘in the 
dozens,’" reminding him with impunity of his wooden- 
legged uncle cr his grandmammy’s cross-eyed cousin. If 
you grinned. There is in Harlem a term which signifies 
the last straw, the maddening limit, the one thing that 
won't be tolerated. It is expressed in the phrase “my cup 
runneth over’ and is shortened to the one word ‘‘cup. 
Any contemptuous reference to Stud Samson's face was 
Stud Samson's cup. Rusty had made such a reference; 
and Rusty ‘had not grinned. 

For a moment the Stud’s face did seem to lift, 
straighten out, to untwist; then it tightened into a knot, 


like a coiled spring suddenly released. *‘Say that agin an 
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: [ll lift yo’ jaw,”’ came rasping “ , up his collar and went 
Well, out of the knot. Nobody’s seen } trudging out of the Club. 
it the Rusty was in a complying you foc a iy) | A figure, surprised by the 
him- mood. ‘‘I said,’’ he repeated,  yoar—" | 2! suddenness of his exit, 
oking unruffled, ‘‘to go try and get : shrank into an adjacent 
-ohol. your face lifted. And while doorway as he turned up the 
urpin you're about it, you might have street. Managing purposely 
‘in he ‘em straighten your hair.” to walk near this doorway, 
he put Between this stimulus and Rusty peered warily in as he 
»k the Stud's reaction there was an ap- passed. The eyes that met 
Ot it, eciable latent period. Rusty his glared through the 
', too fd time to imagine the insult shadow with a sort of sub- 
1onest boring through Samson's thick dued madness. They be- 
man, head to his brain, then down and longed to the cinder-man, 
ed his out to his muscles. The ex- Ee who just now had uttered 
zin—a pected lunge came. Rusty in his mae NN a smoldering threat to the 
iter, a chair on the platform, with his sneering Turpin. 
back against the wall, simply Rusty, hurrying on, found 
evolt, drew his knees up to his chin as ' himself muttering: ‘‘Pizen 
Beasts Stud rushed and _ suddenly gin—blind—doubled up 'n’ 
thugs. straightened his legs. Some died—vyou ain’ been paid fo’ 
little seconds later Stud crawled daz- it yet.’ 
Id do? edly out from under the nearest Between Lenox and Sev- 
o that ol-table. enth Avenues lives Harlem's 
roof “The fall of Samson!’ com- middle class, flanked on the 
dump mented a wag, and Stud, look- east by rats, by dickties on 
d set ing about, realized that the by- the west. Accordingly, those 
n, the standers considered the joke on who are middle in station 
ave i him. It is difficult at once to en- are more or less middle in 
rying. counter a husky enemy and a territory. This central strip 
Dame dozen shouts of laughter. Stud is in truth the colony's back- 
lone- Samson knew no fear like that of appearing ridiculous. bone. Here live its laborers, haulers, truck-drivers, 
ough. The attitude of the onlookers, bin. though it en- carpenters, chauffeurs, mechanics; here live its steady, 
do. taged him the more, yet tended to check his impending dependable, year-around wage-earners, family providers. 
n me, tush. Crouching a little, his arms hanging ape-like, he Its businesses fringe and invest this strip and subsist largely 
room stood still and leered about him, and probably no one upon it. But those who own the businesses and the strip 
really knew whether he was trying to smile or to frown. have moved across Seventh Avenue, occupying the so- 
vhom Nor did most of them ever find out, for in that moment called private houses of the dickty upper two hundreds. 
-Oarse of doubt a door banged open and some one rushed in with When they move, they move westward and northward: 
- only news. It was news that commanded attention. Players Edgecombe, St. Nicholas, Morningside; even Riverside 
itably pulled up as they sighted their shots, arrested by the first Drive will be reached one day. 
', and word. Cues about to rap on the floor or mark off points This is middle ground—there are other plots like it, 
othed overhead halted promptly just where they were, while but none approaching it in extent. Accordingly, here 
Cosas. those who held them gave ear. Within five seconds a Harlem's one tradition, the church, has its firmest foun- 
, in 8 single loud voice had taken the place of thirty. dation; and most of the remnant that still fears God will 
angry “Gravy, you boogies! Yassuh! Le’s go! Gravy an’ be found in these mountains of flats. 
Idoan mean maybe! Keep yo’ red flannel shirts on now. Here too, in occasional private houses, still reside many 
him- I'm tellin’ you fas’ as I kin. Dat dickty dance what I’m of those who minister to this Continued on page 98) 
10s checkin’ coats fuh at d' New Casino is “bout to break u ‘ 
ugly inarow. Three drunks tried to bust in. I lef’ ‘em fightin’. 
pulse Rich niggers, packed up fo’ cabaret parties. “Tain’ two 
mash blocks away—all y’ got to do is mix in an’ grab it. Dey’s 
The fat rolls cryin’ fo’ a home!"’ 
casm. “Listen to d’ man!"’. . . ‘‘Gravy, he say!"". . . “‘Le’s 
tery, gof'm hyeh!"’. . . ‘Hot dam’, baby!"". . . ‘Git on d’ 
gtavy-train!"’ 
Within a few moments the Club was miraculously 
Club empty. Only Rusty, Turpin and a player or two remained. 
ste in Even Turpin’s partner, Stud Samson, had departed with 
You the marauders. 
) the Rusty had at first no thought of joining them. His own 
oden- melancholia had enshrouded him like mist. Even his up- 
1. It setting of Stud had been instinctively defensive, and he 
nihies had seemed to be observing himself as in a dream. Vision- 
that ary likewise had been the dance announcement and the re- 
hw fponding babel and hubbub. But as action and noise had 
‘up. urred his surroundings and driven him into himself, so 
we tow unusual quiet rendered them clear and drew him out. 
ence, ¢ got up, looked about him, realized that excitement had 
just tramped out of the door. Excitement had become 
t, 0 usty’s tonic and dope; he never denied himself a dose. ™ 
an With a grin of anticipation he adjusted his cap, hunched “The fall of Samson!” commented a wag 
na 
meer 67 
































TRAVELING 


A Famous Writer Tells 
How He Escaped From 
/ 


Possessions 


NINCE early childhood it 
has always been my in- Why own a garden, 
stinct to ‘‘travel light’ when half the world is 
not to be choked and wor- 
ried by possessions. By pos- 
sessions I mean exactly what 
[ sav: a house or apartment 
books, pictures, automobile, horses, property, et cetera, 
ibove all, those domestic possessions involved in the term 
marriage [ am fond or children, but I have never 
wanted children of my own; love may or may not have 
come to me, but I have never wanted to ‘‘own,’’ orbe owned 


yvours to roam over? 


by, a woman for life 

There, I believe, in that last little phrase, is the key of 
what | mean—the fundamental principle of this attitude to 
life that has always been in me: namelv, I somehow knew 
instinctively that he who has possessions is usually owned 
hy them 

his instinct to reduce life to its simplest terms showed 
itself in me very young. It was deeper, I think, than the 
gipsv, vagabond instinct, which made me love to get 
away by myself, or with one companion to wander off 
into lonely woods and wild places, to cook my food, make 
a fire, hear trees rustle in a wind that touched no walls 
or roofs, to watch the sun set behind a deserted moorland, 
or see the stars rise over hills where human footsteps never 
came. This wandering, gipsy instinct was strong, but it 
was not, I think, the root of the matter in me 

[The root of the matter, the fundamental thing in this 
attitude of mine, was the deep feeling to travel light, to 
remain unencumbered, to avoid the fuss and entangle- 
ments due to owning things, to escape the choking, 
smothering, suffocating weariness of having a lot of things 
I did not need. I wanted, no doubt, another bov's knife 
or box of matches, but I remember distinctly that I never 
envied his parents their bigger house than our own, their 
horses, carriages—above all, their servants and the endless 
bocher of their larger gardens 

And this instinct to do without, to avoid accumulation 
of unnecessary things, is stronger in me now, at the age of 
fiftv-six, than it was in early boyhood. If I came into 
ten thousand dollars a year tomorrow, I should not change 
my mode of life, nor want more than a larger sitting-room, 
nor wish for a personal servant, nor buy an automobile, 
nor start a library. I now have a bedroom in London and 
a bedroom in the country, a dozen books, a trunk of coun- 
trv clothes and a trunk of town clothes. Once or twice a 
vear I go carefully through what I have accumulated 
things w#// accumulate somehow!) and see what I can get 
rid of. If I had a large income tomorrow, I should do the 
same 

[he desire to acquire, to possess, is, like hunger and 
self-preservation, primitive in men. In earliest infancy it 
declares itself. A babv with a ball craves the ball the other 
baby plays with, then, having got it, throws it away. 

Now, let me repeat, by possessions | mean unnecessary 
possessions—property, properties, things, more than one 
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i. Th needs. As a living organism inb 
8" with a body, I find myself stuck 

fast to the surface of a huge globe 

that roils and turns through space. 
I did not ask to be planted on it; I cannot escape. That 
body has to be fed, clothed, sheltered. Its needs are 
actually not great. There may be, there is, room for inter- 
pretation of the word ‘“‘needs,”’ and one body may and 
does desire more, in terms of food, clothing, shelter, than 
another. 

What was clear to me, even as a youngster, was that I 
personally needed very little—the least I could do with bod 
It, further, soon became clear to me that ‘‘needs’’ was a 
term that could easily become a Djin, a Frankenstein, with 
an insatiable appetite. With many it often grows intoa 
monster that eats up life itself, so that its victim lives the = 
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life of his possessions, not his own life. Needs 
have to be watched, kept simple, for they grow 
like mushroums, and a new ‘‘need,”’ once in- 
dulged, soon becomes a habit that seems indis- 
pensable to comfort. 

This dominating instinct to acquire and 

ssess, then to realize that the thing acquired 
pis little value is the tune we all dance to like 
frenzied marionettes. A few needs, indeed, are 
necessary, essential; beyond that point—natur- 
ally hard to determine—acquisition is futile 
childishness. An excess of possessions involves 
worry, anxiety, care and avsurd expense. We ‘ 
spend our health and energy, our best years, 
fighting like cats and dogs to acquire what we 
do not really want. 

In my own case, anyhow, the instinct to keep 
needs few and simple was certainly natural and 
inborn. Whence it derived, or why, is a 
mystery. I was born in a class of English life 
that had possessions. My mother enjoyed a 
comfortable jointure on the estate of her first husband, the 
Duke of Manchester; my father, as Financial Secretary to 
the Post Office, was well paid. They both had private 
means of their own as well. My early years were passed 
in what most would call luxury. Yet, as far back as I can 
remember, my desire always was to get out of it all, to 
escape into some kind of life where I could be natural, do 
without, escape from artificiality, avoid conforming to a 
standard of needs that we adopted merely because every- 
body about us also adopted it, to catch my food and cook 
itover a fire of my own making, to wear “‘any old thing,”’ 
to be free—to know what I called liberty. The desire to 
possess was not in me. 

Life, let me say at once, has very ably seconded this 
deep instinct in me. Possessions have never come my way 
—not even within smelling distance. The couple of thou- 
sand pounds with which my father sent me out to farm 
in Canada before I was twenty were lost in six months, 
since when any such sum of money has carefully avoided 
me. Life, with tongue in cheek perhaps, noted my at- 
titude to its gifts and consistently encouraged it. Has 
tis been due to the absence of desire, the lack of ambition 
in me to become a large owner of wordly goods? Perhaps. 
[cannot say. The fact remains that I have never been 
tempted yet. 

They tell me that with sudden wealth a shutter, so to 
peak, flies up in the mind, revealing a larger horizon of 

esires. Things that were not needed before and never 
tven thought about, because they were utterly impossible, 
become first desirable, then necessary. The individual 
changes out of all knowing. This may be true, and I 
have certainly seen it happen with others. A bachelor 
friend of mine, with tastes and outlook similar to my own, 
married a few years ago a woman with a lot of money. 
As a bachelor he was happy and contented with just 
tnough to live on simply. He was alwavs saying he had 
all he needed and that money would not change him. He 











now has five times as much as he had before when he was 
comfortable in a couple of rooms. He has a car, a town 
house, a country house, a shooting in Scotland, and he is 
not only always ‘‘hard up,’ but he is discontented, always 
Worrying about money, bothered and harassed by pos- 
sssions he does not really need, but thinks he needs 

In his case that shutter I mentioned flew up to some 
purpose ; a new horizon of wants, with the power to satisfy 
them, opened before him. He is changed out of all 
fognition. Would a similar result, I ask myself, come 
about in me, too, if the power to accumulate possessions 
suddenly were mine? I think not. 

Ihave good reasons, too, for thinking not. Life, while 
\"asing me, has also tested me. My deep instinct I believe 
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to be sincere and genuine. My 
bachelor friend just men- 
tioned, for instance, had never 
known want in any shape or 
form; he always had enough 
money to live in comfort; he had never missed a meal, been 
obliged to pawn or gone short in the matter of clothes, 
boots, underwear, laundry. I have known want in every 
form—want of food, of clothes, of a bed. Pawnbrokers 
were mv intimate friends. Semi-starvation I have experi- 
enced for long periods. I have known, over a period of 
years, what it means to do without necessities, using the 
word in its strictest sense 

Having lost what cash I had in running a dairy farm in 
Ontario, Canada, and later a small hotel in Toronto, I 
drifted, after some months in the backwoods, to New York 
City. Various hardships followed in due course; I knew 
life in the raw; I met reality in the face. Nothing tests 
character better. In such circumstances what is in a man 
comes out. When, having literally nothing himself and 
in daily want of necessities, he sees round him people who 
have everything and to spare he finds out very clearly what 
it is he does want. Envy asserts itself. It must. And I 
remember distinctly that what I envied others was, never 
their immense possessions, but their liberty. As a re- 
porter, | was always interviewing millionaires, people 
who owned so much that they hardly knew what to do 
with it all. Yet their lives, I realized plainly, were not 
what I craved, for it seemed to me they had lost their 
liberty. The man I did envy was the man who had enough 
money for his necessities and, his few wants easily satis- 
fied, knew freedom. 

Mv own dream, in the painful years of hardship between 
twenty-one and twenty-eight, was to have enough to live 
on in the woods somewhere—five hundred to seven 
hundred and fifty dollars a year, I remember, was about my 
estimate then—so as to be free to develop ideas and con- 
centrate upon theories which lay in me. It was interior, 
not exterior, ambition that enflamed me. Writing, I saw, 
was a means by which | might possibly have earned that 
modest annual income, only I never thought I couid write. 
It crossed my mind vaguely from time to time, but having 
been rather a failure as a newspaper reporter, it never oc- 
curred to me that I could write a story, much less a book. | 
did not even try. It was much later, at the age of thirty- 
six, that I began writing suddenly. 


During that long period of test (Continued on page 126 
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“You're mine, 
Enid,” “Dick cried. 


| Was ¢ heated out 


of yc ou 


a prominent New York family, has two lovers 
Dick Grant and Ned Grier. 

Both young men, after graduation, go to work for an oil 
company, and Dick is sent to Shanghai. Ned Grier wins 
Enid by telling her that Dick is carrying on a liaison with 
an Oriental woman 

When Dick returns to America he learns that Enid and 
Ned are soon to be married. He is forced to conceal his 
feelings and act as best man at the wedding, after which 
he rushes back to the west coast, to bury himself in work. 

The next summer, his company sends him to Serana, at 
which place Ned and Enid are spending a vacation with 
Enid’s brother. Dick's love for Enid grows, and Enid, 
without knowing why, resents the evident affection of 
Genevieve Long, another member of the party, for Dick. 

Ned is called away for a few days on business. Dick 
loes his best to avoid being alone with Enid, until one 
after a rubber of bridge, he walks with her to her 

There he impulsively takes her in his arms, and 

she, in an coemanilio’ moment, reveals her love for him 
[The thought of Ned, who trusts them, sends them apart. 
Dick hurries away into the night 


5 NID MONROE, a charming voung girl belonging to 


night, 
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CHAPTER XIII 


IVOR DRAKE'S STORY 


NID undressed as if she were an automaton—as if her 
kK body were something detached from her mind. She 

felt nothing she touched: saw nothing tangible 
Her brain was so tired; her heart was so tired. Her soul 
weary like a soldier's body after a dav's 
fighting and the battle won, but peaceful and calm, tri- 
umphant, thankful—oh, so grateful to God—for He'd 
delivered her from her enemy delivered her from evil.”’ 


was weary 


OTORM- 
‘TOSSED 


Helen Schermerhorn Young’s 

stirring novel of a Girl forced 

to choose between Loyalty 
and Love 


Illustrated by Clark Agnew 


How she prayed on her knees before she turned 
out the light and crept into bed! She said her 
little-girl prayer, ““Now I lay me,"’ and ‘Our 
Father’’ and ‘‘God bless Father and Mother and 
brother David and make me a good and pure littie 
girl.’" And then she poured out her heart to her 
God in thankfulness. “‘Lead me not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver me from evil—"’ She was going to 
sleep now. “Lead me not into temptation—but deliver 
me from evil.’" Over and over the words kept tearing 
through her mind. She suddenly opened her eyes. She 
knew— ‘‘Oh, God—deliver me from love!"’ 

She slept. 

To awaken and not to be afraid! This was the first 
morning in months that Enid had felt free when she opened 
her eyes—teleased. That hovering dread was gone. She 
had come face to face with the danger which had threat- 
ened her—threatened them—and had defied it, defeated 
her adversary. She and Dick had won. No harm could 
come to them now. Perhaps it was better this way. Yes, 
to test one’s strength. What a glorious morning! 

Now she wouldn't be afraid to see Dick or to be near 
him. They had found themselves, and they were strong 
How good he had been! He had heard her, forgotten 
about himself and in doing so rescued her—dear Dick 
‘‘Now our old friendship will come back. We killed our 
love last night. Oh—we killed it.”’ 

Squarely they looked into each others’ eyes at breakfast 

bravely and fearlessly. How splendid it was to be like 
this! There was nothing to hide now. Nothing of which 
to be afraid. Life was good. God had been kind 

And Dick? Dick’s night was one of turmoil and torment 
He thought the day would never come. He couldn't sleep 

walking around his cabin all night, lighting one cigaret 
after another, putting on his dressing-gown and walking 
out on the veranda. He saw the loons come from nowhere 
and light with a splash on the lake. There was a mother 
with her babies swimming after her 

Why had he been so weak? How could he ever look int 
old Ned's face again? Then—the ecstasy of it—Enid in 
his arms! She'd called him her “‘beloved."’ She loved 
him. She wanted him as he wanted her. The character 
of the girl—the will—the strength! He worshiped het 


a thousand times more than he had before last night. > 
desired her with a frenzy which made him physically i 
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The only thing to do was to leave—he should have 
gone yesterday. It never would have happened—he 
would never have had their kisses on his conscience. He 
wouldn't have had this torturing memory. He had 
tasted the delights of Enid in his arms, of her mouth 
fesponding to the fury of his. 

But when he met her at breakfast and she smiled into 
his eves with confidence and an appeal like a child he be- 
came strong again and was reassured. Nevertheless, it 
would be better to go. He'd mention it right after lunch 
and not be a weak fool as he had been the afternoon before 

“How would vou like to ride over to Figaro Mounta1 
this afternoon?”’ asked 
table after breakfast. 


Pauline as they sat around the 














fore We 


get bac k! * Warned Dick 


Pauline asked. 
order for the 


tell Villa to Dick?’ 
He went to the corral to give Villa the 
horses. It was better for him to go on the ride. He could 
look out for the girls and help Villa with the horses 
The rest of the party arose from the table, and as Enid 
walked out of the ranch house she saw Dick's tall figure 
disappear in the grove of live-oaks. Her heart fluttered 
at the thought of riding by his side. Although every- 


thing was settled now between them and they 


saddle the horses, 


were on a 


sound basis of friendship, she didn't quite, way down in 
the depths of her heart, trust herself 

Ic would be better if she weren't going on that ride 
But how could she get out of 1t? 

She went to her house tor her hat and gloves, then 
walked slowly over to Dave Ss and Pa iline s house to walt 
for them. She sat 


1own on tne porch 





Fine!’’ exclaimed Genevieve first 
Well, we had better get an early start. Will you please 























All day long 


Enid waited for 
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Strange that she did not feel the bitterness she had felt 
formerly about the girl in China! It had lessened when she 


had suddenly realized and admitted that it had been a 
cowardly, wretched thing for Ned to have told her before 
they were married 

It still burned in her breast, like a scorching wound, but 
not with the fierceness with which it had burned when 
she had first heard it 

She tried to make excuses for him. If she were free—if 
She tried not to think of such a possibility, 
Would this keep her from 


she were free 
but thoughts race ahead of us 


loving him? How could it? She loved him now. Does 
a woman love without forgiveness? 
Some must Else, why do women-—wives—after a 


great humiliation continue their lives with husbands who 
have tried their souls and mortified them beyond belief? 
Perhaps they do forgive. Who knows what goes on in 
women's hearts? 
She repeated the lines from Shakespeare's sonnet: 


Love is not love which alters, when alterations finds. 


, 


After all, Dick had not belonged to her when he had 
taken the Eurasian girl to his arms. At least, he had not 
told her he loved her. She felt that he had meant to that 
night in Paris—if only that taxi-cab had not collided 
theirs—-before he had gone to China. Would it 
have happened then? 

David and Pauline came up on the porch 
who's coming down this afternoon?’ 


with 


‘Guess asked 
Dave 
Who?” Enid inquired 
Ivor Drake.’ 
“‘T don't know him,"’ said Enid 
Oh—that's right,’’ Dave said. 
time He was a senior when we were treshmen. He's 
a great fellow. He's a newspaper correspondent and has 
just got back from China.’’ 
China! A _ shudder 
speaking of the word. 
Dave and I won't ride today,’ explained Pauline. 
You see, Ivor’s up at Santa Maria and will be arriving 
here some time after lunch, so Dave and I will wait for 
him.”’ 


‘“He was before your 


went through Enid at the mere 
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Enid thought quickly. Here was the opportunity for 
her not to go. She had no jealousy now about Gene. 
vieve. She knew that Dick was her very own—now the 
thought hurt; to think that he really could not be—and 
she knew that there would be times when she would ride 
by Dick's side, even if there were only three in the party. 
Because Genevieve was always tearing on ahead whenever 
she had an open stretch. 

“TI don’t think I'll go either,’’ she said. 

“Why not?’’ from Dave and Pauline. 

Enid gave a knowing smile. 

“I might be de trop.” 

They all laughed. 


VOR DRAKE—wasn't that the name of the man of 
whom Ned had spoken when he had told her about 
Dick in China? 

Ivor Drake—such a strange name! Yes, she was sure 
that was it. How would Dick welcome his presence? 
She'd watch Dick's face when Dave told him Drake was 
on his way tothe ranch. Dick would be back in a moment 
now. 

She waited. She had to take a deep, long breath to stop 
her nervousness. It was as if she were waiting to hear 
what the doctor had to say when he came out of the sick- 
room of a loved one 

There he was now—Dick 

“You'll never guess in a thousand years who's coming 
down this afternoon, Dick!"’ shouted Ned from the porch. 

“*Who?"’ asked Dick. 

“Ivor Drake.”’ 

Enid watched him like a tigress about to spring. 

“Well, U'll be darned!" laughed Dick with genuine 
pleasure. 

That might be bravado. She still watched 
the cool gaze of a magistrate. 

“Thought he was in China,’’ continued Dick. 

‘“Just landed a few days ago.” 

‘*How under the sun did he locate us?"’ asked Dick. 

‘Telephoned your house, and your mother told him we 
were all together down here.”’ 

“That's great,”’ Dick said. 
see the old boy. You'll enjoy him, Genevieve. 
you ever met him, Enid?”’ 

“No,” said Enid. “‘But I've heard Ned speak of him.” 

The last words were almost lost in her throat. It was 
difficult for her to finish the sentence. 

“He's been everywhere. He surely will be able to give 
us the latest dope on China, all right,”’ said Dave 

China—it was getting so near to her now—China 

“When will he get here?’’ asked Dick. 

“Some time this afternoon,’ replied Pauline. ‘‘Dave 
and I will wait for him, and Enid says she thinks she'll 
take it easy today, so you and Genevieve go off and have 
a good time. The lunch will be ready in a few moments.” 

There was nothing he could say 

“Come along, Gen. We might as well get started.” 

They rode off together, and Dick called back 

‘Don't let Ivor tell too much before we get back. | 
don't want to miss any of it.”’ 

Don't let Ivor tell too much! What would Ivor tell? 

Enid felt a pang of loneliness when she saw Genevieve 
and Dick mount their horses and start off down the trail 
But it was better so! She had done the wise thing. But 
how tiresome it is always having to think to do the wise 
thing! 

Last night—last night 

“Now we'll have a nice quiet day, Enid,”’ said Pauline, 
settling back in the wic«er chaise-longue. 

Would there ever be any more nice, quiet days for Enid? 
{ strange foreboding lowered over her smooth, shining 
head. 
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“Yes,"’ she managed to answer. “I'll bring my writing- 
case over. I’ve so many letters to write.” 

The morning seemed very long. After lunch Enid and 
Pauline read. David was busy about the place. 

About three o'clock he came in and asked Pauline if she 
wanted to go down the mountain. It was time to meet 
Ivor. 

Enid waited on the porch for their return. It was good 
to be by herself, and yet she was afraid to be alone. One's 
thoughts are more intimate when one is alone. 

This man Drake coming. She had a strange feeling 
about him. He knew all about Dick. Perhaps he knew 
that girl. Dick had seen so much of him. It seemed to 
Enid that in some way Drake represented that miserable 
affair in China. 

And yet, she was glad he was coming. Often something 
which has hurt has a peculiar fascination. 


HERE they came, Pauline walking between Dave and 

Drake. Rather good-looking in an English sort of 
way, almost foreign-looking, Drake was. Awfully smart 
clothes. 

“Enid, this is Mr. Drake.”’ 

Enid smiled and shook hands with him. 

‘This is a real pleasure, Mrs. Grier. I knew Ned and 
Dave when they were youngsters.’’ 

“Bring the Scotch, Dave,”’ said Pauline. 
want a drink after his long ride.’ 

The drinks poured out, the four sat down. Enid studied 
Drake. 

“This is a fine place you have,”’ said Ivor. 

“Yes, we like living here very much.”’ 

“I'm so glad that I called vou. Mrs. Grant told me that 
your ranch was on my way to Los Angeles. You're very 
kind to have me. When old Dick gets in it will be a 
regular old-home week.”’ 

“Too bad Ned couldn't be here,’’ Dave said with re- 
gret, “but you'll see him in L. A.” 

“You say Dick is beauing a San Francisco girl today?” 
Ivor asked. 

“Yes, we've been boosting this match for some time." 

“Do you know,” Ivor Drake said, with a puzzled ex- 
pression on his face, “‘Dick was the queerest fellow out in 
the East."’ 

Enid almost squirmed in her chair. 

“What do you mean?” asked Dave, interested. 

‘He lived such a strange sort of a life."’ 

Why had this man come—but let him go on—go on— 

“Yes,’” Drake continued, ‘‘He only went out when he 
had to—to some official dinner or perhaps a party given by 
Number One man. He absolutely shunned the society of 
women—so different from most fellows out there. In 
fact, he was known throughout the colony as a woman- 
hater." 

Woman-hater. Enid could have sneered. It should 
have been plural—women-hater. But Dick specialized 
evidently. The old bitterness was coming back. 

“He's a great fellow. Of course you heard about him 
and the beautiful Eurasian?”’ 

Enid felt the blood leave her face. She was afraid they 
might look at her. But they were too interested in 
Drake's conversation. 

“Eurasian girl?’’ asked Dave. ‘‘No—what about it?” 

“Well, it seems that Dick was walking home one eve- 
fing, and there was a street riot. Students parading, and 
one happened to bump into a soldier. You know anything 
will start a fight over there, and then in a second it’s 
everybody's fight. 

_ Dick saw a girl being trampled in the street, charged 
tight in and carried her to safety. She was an Eurasian, 
and you know the Chinese despise them as well as the 
Europeans They really have no standing."’ 
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Enid could hardly 
wait for the next sen- 
tence, and yet she 
dreaded it. She braced 
herself—held on to the arms of her chair as if it had been 
a dentist's. 

The poor girl—and she was a beautiful little creature, 
exquisite! Those women out there are like dolls, you 
know. The poor little thing had no place to go. She 
had come down from Cheefoo to marry the purser on a 
merchant ship. He hadn't shown up. She'd spent all her 
money waiting for him, and her luggage was lost in the 
scuffle. 

‘So what did old Dick do but take her right home, get 
an amah for her, turn over his house to her—he came 
down to live with me—and send her back to her home in 
Cheefoo.”’ 

‘Just like Dick,” said Dave 

“Ot course. I was crazy to write it up. It had no par- 
ticular news value—couldn’t have been sent in as a dis- 
patch—but it would have made a good feature storv. But 
you know Dick. Such publicity of his doing what he con- 
sidered merely the polite thing to do would have em- 
barrassed him until he would have been ready to murder 
me.'' 

“Ie was a kind thing to do,’ 
Dick is kindness itself.’’ 

‘It Was more than that,’ said Drake. ‘‘It was really 
a nervy thing todo. Dick was running in great danger of 
having his head cracked open when he drove into that 
mob. You don't know what a mob is until you've seen 
one over there. They go crazy.”’ 

“T'll wager Dick treated that girl as he would have 
treated the greatest lady,’ Dave speculated 

‘That was the fine thing about it. Most fellows would 
have cashed in on such a situation——but not Dick. I'm 
here to say that that girl went back the next day on the 
ship to Cheetoo exactly as she arrived. Of course, she was 
so grateful to Dick that it was pathetic.’’ 

“What an amazing story!’’ exclaimed Pauline 

“Naturally we'd never hear it from Dick,’ laughed 
Dave. 


“LT thought you had all heard 


said Pauline. ‘But 


Continued on page 117 
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“They was all Sioux” 


HE Biggest Liar in Eagle Falls crouched in a green- 
painted rocker and gestured with his wrinkled 
hand. ‘‘Like I was up here,’ he explained. 

Before him, members of his audience gaped with interest, 
twisting in barefooted wonder as they squatted among the 
fluffy white dandelions 

“Like I was up here, do you see? An’ the Indians was 
down there."’ His transparent claw dropped swiftly; the 
audience watched with bated breath. 

‘The sun was in my eyes as I come over the hill, an’ I 
couldn't see ‘em fer a moment. They was all Sioux—'bout 
twenty-five young bucks, all with their feathers an’ bows 
an’ guns. Lookin’ fer trouble. Well, they let out 
one almighty yell an’ come racin’ toward me on their 
ponies 

Young Sammy Melvin as spokesman for the listeners 
interposed a question. There was not a boy among them 
who had not heard the story a dozen times. Yet the ques- 
tion was a part of the ritual. 

“Did you have a gun?”’ he asked. 

The Biggest Liars eyes burned with a glowing smudge 
like the flame of prairie fires through midnight. ‘‘I had a 
breech-loadin’ Sharps rifle. Yes, sir, I carried her across 
my saddle—’ 

Breech-loading Sharps rifle across a saddle 
The boys stared fiercely at the lined brown face before 
them. Maybe the folks did say he wav the Biggest Liar 
in Eagle Falls—maybe he had been only aa odd-job carpen- 
ter since long before they were born. To them his tales 
had a ring of glory and brass that was bolder than fiction. 

Too old to do carpentry work any more. Past eighty 

But there wasn't a boy in town who wouldn't 
rather hear old Jasper Alpan tell his Indian stories than 
read the most hair-raising tales ever printed about Fred 
Fearnot or the King Bradys. Sammy Melvin had been 
known to stay away from the new motion picture show 
which was playing now in the old Grand Palace Theater 
every Saturday in order to follow Jasper Alpan about his 


limping garden work and listen to his stories. Tales 
about lonely rides across ““Nebrasky"’ and ‘“‘Col’rado’’ as 
an emigration guard. Stories about the little black- 
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Even the Children Turned Heretical 
and Called Him 


The BIGGEST LIAR 


FEAGLE 
FALLS 


By MACKINLAY KANTOR 


Illustrated by £: FE. VW ‘ilford 


haired boy whom he had taken from the scurvy crew of a 
west-bound wagon and escorted back over the plains to 
Omaha, whence the boy was sent to Kansas and the home 
from which he had run away. Stories about the Second 
Kansas Cavalry and Pea Ridge and Resaca and Holly 
Springs—although every old soldier in Eagle Falls swore 
that Jasper Alpan was an impostor and had never been in 
the Civil War. He didn't have a badge or a paper to his 
name, they said, and he wasn’t allowed to march in the 
parade on Dec-ration Day or sit on the bandstand at the 
county reunions. 

“You say you was in the war. All right; prove it!” 
And he'd never been able to prove a thing. 

But the boys loved to hear him talk, anyway. 

After I got over that arrer wound, I went back 
East and decided to ‘list in the Rebellion. Yes, sir. Ahem! 
I ‘listed from Kansas in the Second Cavalry—"’ 

And this day, for the first time, a heretic spoke. An 
unbeliever among the boys! Older f didn’t believe 
him, of course. But the boys always 

It was little Dave Putter, with the squinting, pale-blue 
eyes. “‘Hee, hee!"’ he giggled boldly. ‘‘My grampa says 
that ain't so!”’ 

The Biggest Liar glared in agonized 
“Says what ain't so?”’ 

‘About you bein’ in the war. I guess he ought to know, 
‘cause he and a lot of the old sojers got tired listenin’ to 
you tell about the Second Kansas Cav'Iry, and they wrote 
to—to the President, I guess. And they got a letter back, 
th’ other day, and it says there wasn't never nobody in the 


astonishment. 


Second Kansas Cav'Iry by the name of Jasper Alpan!’ 


Fuming with rage at this giggling doubter, the rest otf 
the audience appealed to old Jasper for a squelching alibi 
That wasn't so. Why sure, he must have been in 
the war, because he told them all about the sabers they 
used and how those Rebels charged them from the timber 
by the river, and 


‘‘Leave me be, boys. Leave me be."’ The Biggest Liar 


arose sadly and shuffled to the door of his shabby little 
He'd never have thought that the boys would 
what Dave says—my name 


house 


doubt him! ‘Ic's true, 
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che aint on the muster-roll of the Second Kansas Cavalry. 
You see, I grew up under another name—never found out 
of | my own name until I come back here to loway after the 
~ war. But all my folks was dead years before, down by 
ae Linn County. An’I hain’t got no way to prove that Stub 
on Smith an’ Jasper Alpan is one an’ the same man. No, | 
her Can t ever prove it. - 

Arguing wildly and with many a backward glance, 
sa the audience drifted away across the ragged lawn. Maybe 
tle they wouldn't ever come back to hear any more stories 
ld Jasper watched them with tears in his eves 
=e Every one else in town had sneered at him and 
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his tales for many vears—and bovs 
Old Humphrey Putter, of the 
doubting Dave, was leaning on the picket fence 


He had 


his fat 


now 


which separated his yard from Jasper’s 
been a sardonic spectator. Now, with 
elbows resting on the paling, his voice was con- 
fident and crushing 

“You'll have a chance to prove it on July 
thirteenth!’’ He jeered through the warm shade 
of the soughing elms. “You surely will. He's comin’ to 
town!"’ 

Jasper turned in amazement. “You're stringin’ me!" 

Humphrey spat a wad of tobacco into the lilac bushes 
“As if we wasn't tired of havin’ vou tell the kids all these 
yarns year in and year out! How you found a poor, home- 
sick little boy out on the plains and took him back to 
Omaha and sent him back to his folks; how he grew up 
to be—"’ 

““Ie’s true, I tell you!’’ The Biggest Liar’s thin voice 
“It’s true as I'm standin’ here! My 
an’ (Continued on page 112 


was a wild screech. 
name was Stub Smith, then, 
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‘The Man on the “Black Hovse 


peculiar light was coming from their 
yellow depths. It was as if the thing 
which they saw had awakened a fierce and 
stealthy joy. 

Had either of the men happened to 
glance through the open door at that 
moment, he would have seen June. She 
was coming across the bridge; her lips 
were parted and her cheeks were white; 
her hands were clenched upon her breast. 
She climbed the hill in breathless haste, 
yast the Last Chance, and on around the 
vend of the red road; and, although she 
was gasping for breath, she did not 
slacken her pace. But Dion’s eyes had 
not come back from the placard on the 
wall, and Gabe’s were on Ke canvas sack. 

“*Pears like it mout be dust,” the latter 
said. There was something in his voice 
that made the young fellow look sharply 
into his face, and something in the face 
that brought a sudden feeling of uneasi- 
ness. But in those days, when a sack of 
gold often meant a new diggings, and a 
new diggings meant a stampede, a man 
might well appear crafty when he asked 
such a question. The uneasiness de- 
parted. Dion smiled. 

“Heft it,” said he. The other did so 
and tried its weight a second time. 

“Jist about three hundred ounces, I 
reckon.” His nostrils were twitching, 
and a cruel excitement had left his face so 
white that the sandy freckles stood out 
like the livid spots of some disease. 

“One day’s clean-up,” Dion announced. 
3ut Gabe’s interest seemed to have de- 
parted more suddenly than it had come. 

“T reckon I'll git that bar meat of yourn 
on the skillet,” he muttered hurriedly 
and started for the kitchen. And when 
Dion called after him, correcting his mis- 
take, he did not so much as turn his head. 
The kitchen door banged shut behind 
him. The room was silent. 

So for a moment—and then a voice 
broke the stillness. It came through the 
flimsy partition, a mumble of words at 
first, Gabe’s voice. The words grew 
plainer. 

“Load her 
mind.” 

There was a window in the wall behind 
the counter commanding a view which 
included some of the adjacent hillside and 
most of the camp below the bridge. Gabe 
Humes’ tow-haired son appeared before 
it, scudding like a rabbit along the slope; 
he vanished in the cabin next door. And 
while Dion was speculating idly as to the 
errand and its haste, his eve wandered to 
the crowd of men in the crooked street of 
Simpson's Bar. It occurred to him that 
there was something unusual going on 
down there this morning. The minutes 
passed. He listened for the sound of 
dishes in the kitchen, and it did not come. 
The boy reappeared in the doorway of 
the cabin, bearing a double-barreled shot- 
gun; and his white hair was flying as he 
raced back with the weapon. Still no 
sound of cooking in the kitchen. Dion 
got down from his stool. 


both bar’ls; buckshot, 


—continued from page 29 


“He can get my breakfast now,” he told 
himself, ‘“‘and shoot that varmint he is 
after later on.”” He started toward the 
door. The voice of the proprietor came 
through the thin partition again. 

“Laig it down there as fast as yo’ kin. 
Tell ’em he’s here. Tell ’em I aim to hold 
him till they come. Now skite!” 

For the first time since he had entered 
the place the suspicions which had been 
taking form somewhere in the back of 
Dion's mind made their presence known 
to him. Gabe’s strange demeanor, the 
crowd down there in the street, the 
shotgun— 

“Both bar’ls; buckshot, mind.” If it 
were a varmint for which the loads were 
intended they would not be buckshot. 
He was standing beside the closed door 
now. A footfall sounded on the kitchen 
floor. The latch clicked. The door swung 
slowly open. Gabe’s raw-boned bulk ap- 
peared upon the threshold. He was hold- 
ing the double-barreled shotgun in his 
hands, holding it before him with elbows 
slightly crooked, ready to fling its butt 
to his shoulder; his eyes were on the 
lunch counter. In them there was a 
dancing light which no man could mistake. 

Dion’s right hand shot forth. He 
seized the weapon and, as his fingers 
closed upon it, he swung the other fist 
with all his weight behind it into the 
middle of the lank body. And Gabe 
dropped in a writhing heap upon the 
floor. 

“What's: all of this about?” Dion 
turned the muzzle of the captured gun 
upon the prostrate form. The proprietor 
of the Last Chance gasped; inarticulate 
sounds came from him; at last, when he 
was able to form the words, he pointed 
toward the weapon. 

“Look out; she’s cocked; both bar’ls.” 

“You’re the one that cocked them,” 
Dion reminded him grimly. “Now talk 
fast.” 


HILE Dion was demanding his 

answer there in the Last Chance, 
June was climbing the steep pathway 
from the canyon to the benchland, seek- 
ing him that she might tell him what had 
taken place before it was too late. Her 
breath was spent when she reached the 
little flat where the wild poppies and the 
dwarf lupins made a carpet of purple 
and gold beneath the pines. Her limbs 
were weak. She clung to the slippery 
trunk of a madrona until some of her 
lost strength returned; then she ran on 
across the flowered level, and as she went 
she called her lover’s name. 

No answer came. She found his 
blankets and the ashes of his fire and 
called again. The harsh scream of a jay 
on the hillside was her only answer. She 
cupped her hands beside her lips that her 
voice might carry farther, but even the 
jay had ceased. The silence closed in 
upon her cries. She bowed her head. 

“He must have passed me on the road,” 
she said aloud. 

76 


She looked up hopefully at the sound 
of a light footfall. But it was only the 
sorrel mare, stretching its pretty head 
across the pole fence, regarding her with 
soft, timid eyes. The creature nickered 
gently as if in sympathy with her distress, 


HE tow-headed boy had announced 

his tidings in the crooked street below 
the bridge. The crowd let out a roar. 4 
voice rose above the tumult; it was the 
voice of the alcalde of Simpson’s Bar, 
He stood on a horse block looking down 
upon them, a black-bearded man with his 
red shirt open at the chest. 

“One of yo’ boys go get a rope,” he 
shouted. “We'll do this thing up right.” 
The answering roar of the mob came 
through the open doorway of the Last 
Chance. Gabe Humes looked up from 
the floor into the muzzles of the shotgun. 

“They’re the ones that’s after yo’,” he 
gasped. “Not me. They say yo’ robbed 
the messenger from San Andreas las’ 
night.” 

Dion stood there staring at him, trying 
to understand. Then the sound of the 
mob reached his ears again—the peculiar 
deep-throated thunder which rises from 
a crowd of men when the spirit of violence 
owns them. He glanced through the 
doorway. They were nearing the bridge. 

“Get up.” His eyes had become the 
color of old ice. He drove Gabe before 
him out of the door, down the pathway 
to the road. “Go on across the bridge,” 
he said. “I’m through with you.” 

The crowd was surging up the crooked 
street: a hundred men, packed tight; lank- 
limbed miners with the mud clinging to 
their boots; teamsters with the ruddy 
dust of the foothill roads upon their gar- 
ments; a few cold-eyed gamblers im- 
maculate in starched linen and long frock 
coats. Some of them carried pistols in 
their hands; the belts of others sagged to 
the weight of derringers and bowie-knives. 
They came at a half-run, a mass that un- 
dulated with its forward movement, giv- 
ing forth a deeper roaring than the river 
in its bed. The alcalde strode at their 
head, his black beard sweeping the red 
shirt where it parted above his brawny 
chest. Then as they neared the bridge, 
eager in the expectancy of finding their 
prisoner, they saw Gabe Humes running 
toward them and Dion standing in the 
middle of the dusty road across the river 
with the shotgun in his hands. Those in 
the front ranks halted, and those in the 
rear pressed forward; the mass milled like 
cattle coming to a stand. The pro- 
prietor of the Last Chance shot across 
the bridge and dived headlong into their 
midst. i 2 ad 

“Stop right where you are.” Dions 
voice carried a note that made the fore- 
most fall back a step. They saw the 
shotgun swinging toward his shoulder, 
and the men in the rear eased off their 
pressure. 

“The first two on that bridge get these 
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The OUT TRAIL 


A Road Away from the Day’s ‘Monotony 


T SO happens that for years I’ve been 
in close touch with those whose rest- 
less feet will not stay in cities, will 

not stay athome. A far place calls them 
and they go. The sea whispers and they 
take ship. The hard northland lures 
them, the jungle will not be denied. 
They seek new faces and new tongues, 
new customs, new experiences. Danger 
and hardship are as likely to be goals as 
things to avoid. 

When I first began meeting them 
it was as if I’d discovered another world 
within our own—right under our noses, 
but not seen. Somehow I'd thought the 
days of real adventuring were past, that 
only a few people nowadays went prowl- 
ing around the earth looking for excite- 
ment and that these few were for the 
most ge a pretty disreputable lot. 
Then [ began meeting those who were 
what you might call retired adventurers. 
I can still remember the shock when the 
realization came that they were generally 
men or women of solid position and in- 
fluence in our sober world. Staid busi- 
ness men, professional men, well-known 


writers and artists doctors, engineers 
and authors were thick among them. 


Why, I can take you through the con 
tents of half a dozen of your favorite 
magazines and point "em out, now being 
very civilized indeed, but once sailors 
on tramp steamers, gold hunters in 
Alaska, South American filibusters or 
what not. My doctor, I found, had once 
been a cowboy, i real one. 

Stull later I found that there is a kind 
of tree masonry among them. Watch 
some sedate man of affairs, once a T.T.T. 
(Typical Tropical Tramp), drop all said 
affairs and begin to warm up when a 
stranger who “has approached him on 
business happens to mention being at 
Iquique in 1904 or Rio in tgt2. Or two 


where Th ings Hay ypen 


Klondikers, or two who fought in the 


Boer War, no matter if on opposite sides, 
or two deep-sea sailors of the past. Best 
of all, note the fraternization between 
two who find they were both in the Canal 
Zone during Construction Days—but 
those folks carry it so far they have their 
own regular organization. Many of the 
others might as well have, so close are 
the ties of kindred interests that bind 
them together. 

Of course, there are the non-respectable 
adventurers as well, but they’re not by 
any means always so non-respectable as 
they may seem at first glance. There 
was my friend from whom or of 
whom I’ve been able to get no word since 
before we entered the War. Seven times 
convict he professional burglar. 
Educated and cultured. Trust myself 
and my possessions with him anywhere. 
Used to send me newspaper clippings 
to the effect that the bank at Glenville 
or a grocery at Elkton had been robbed 
on such and such a date. Just by way 
of keeping me in touch with his where 
abouts and how the world was using him. 
If you could see the letter he wrote on 
first seeing (on his way to a burglary) the 
Washington Irving country whose tales 
had entranced his sheltered childhood! 
No, it wasn’t funny. 

They are of all kinds, these adventurers, 
but as a whole they rate high. They have 
courage and healthy curiosity. They ar 
honest enough to follow a natural and 
primeval instinct unashamed and glad. 
Generous nearly always, more tolerant 
than the average, with broader horizon. 
Cleaner, I'd say, and more wholesome 
and refreshing than the rest of us. I like 
them. 

What is an adventurer? Well, he 
doesn’t have to cut notches on a gun or 
ride the rods of a freight-car to be one. 


was, 


/ 


to Outdoor Places 


He or she doesn't ev en have to go outside 
the States to qualify. Most of us are 
adventurers at heart, even if we neve 
go hunting our adventures. Perhaps the 
adventurers among us are merely those 
who do the things most of us, at some 
stage in our lives, would enjoy doing. 
Maybe I can define one this way—if he 
were a woman she'd be an adventurer 
but distinctly not an adventuress. 

In other words, there are quite a lot 
of you who are adveriturers and most of 
the others of you might have been. And 
here we are where the Out Trail begins 
all of us exc ept those who are alre ady on 
it and who will, we hope, come back 
eventually to report what’s happened to 


them. In the meantime we'll talk among 
ourselves—about whatever things appeal 
to us. | know without looking that cet 


tain of you are not only adventurers 
but personal friends of mine. We already 
have the habit of talking and listening 
and of coming to friendly gatherings for 
the purpose. There will be plenty mor 
to chime tn and get acquainted all around. 
Anybody talks when the spirit moves him 
or her. It doesn’t matter whether the 
speaker has had adventures himself 
the only requisite is an interest in Out 
Trail things. If one can’t answer lx 
can at least ask, and it’s pretty sure that 
some other or others of you will do the 
answering. 

Luckily, I asked some of these old 
friends for bits of gossip or questions for 
argument for a little gathering | meant 
to start all by mvself before | had any 
idea I was to join McCuure’s and, as 
usual, they did the generous thing. S« 
we have some talk to start with. 

And, as letters begin to come in from 
you (remember it takes time to 
get them into print) I assure you [’ll 
do less and less of the talking. But to 


some 
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begin with there must be some one to 
make it clear to all what we’re here for 
and to introduce people and help things 
on their way generally. 


YMETHING about horses and long 
rides. And when William Wells talks 
on these subjects you can be sure you are 
listening to some one who knows what he’s 
talking about. He rode long rides of one 
kind and another when horses and long 
rides were a vital part of the old West. 


Bend, Oregon. 

I had just finished reading a Western yarn 
wherein the hero, mounted on a good horse, had 

half-hour’s start to reach a point eighteen 
miles away, and his pursuer, on the same kind 
of horse, overtook him before he got there, 
both doing their best. 

4 good saddle-horse—I am talking about the 
average Cow horse, not racers or especially 
fitted animals—can shack along at six or seven 
miles an hour and keep it up for hours, and with 
good horsemanship on the part of the rider 
hundred or a hundred and ten 
miles daylight and dark of a long 
summer day. The same horse can cover twenty 
miles in a couple of hours and, if pushed, fif- 
teen miles or a little better in a hour, which is 
about the limit, it understood that I 
am writing about grass fed cow horses. 

I have spent the greater part of my life on 
top of horses of various kinds, taking the part 
on occasion of either chaser or chasee as cir- 
cumstances warranted, and if I had half an 
hour start to make eighteen miles and the lad 
after me had no better mount, all he would ever 
see of me would be my dust—and be blamed 
lucky to see even that much. For I would jog 
along easily during my half-hour’s grace and 
then, having a three or four mile lead and 
my horse being just well warmed up and really 
in better shape for a hard run than an animal 
that had been standing still, | would hit the 
as fast, if not faster, 


trying to get even a 


can cover a 
between 


being 


high spots and go just 
than the guy vainly 
long-distance view of my receding back. 
Considering that the major part of the in- 
habitants of these United States will soon know 
ibout as much concerning horses and horse- 
manship as they will about camel-driving or 
mushing with a dog-team, a few facts might 
not be 
In the old days those of us that 


amiss. 
chased the 


festive longhorn for a living used to consider 
sixty to seventy-five miles a day on the same 
horse just fair, and a hundred and twenty- 


much to 
you saved 


twenty-four hours nothing 
brag of. Of course, on a long ride 
your horse, changed gaits, walked, trotted and 
loped according to the ground, unsaddled 
once in a while and let the animal roll and 
a little, drank in moderation when pos- 
sible—in fact, used common-sense. 

There were several famous long-distance 
rides in the old days. 

Francis Xavier Aubry, on a bet, rode from 
Independence, Missouri, to Santa Fe over the 
trail, eight hundred miles in five days and thir- 
hours, changing horses every hundred 
average speed of six miles an 


five in 


wraze 


teen 
miles or so, an 


hour. He stopped only for the necessary food 
and rest. It was a feat requiring great endur- 
ance. 

In 1879 a trooper carrying the news of the 


attack on Major Thornburg’s command by the 
Utes on Milk River, Colorado, made a great 
ride to Rawlins, Wyoming. I have not the 
exact date , but, as I remember, he rode some- 
a hundred and forty miles in twenty- 
camp of 

Rartiinaien 


thing like 
four hours, changing horses at the 
detachment of cavalry at the 
Rocks on Elk Creek, about half way. This 
was not very fast time, considering that he 
rode grain-fed horses, probably starting with 
the pick of the squadron’s mounts. Still, he 


may have been delayed getting through the 
Indian lines after dark, and many of the horses 
were killed during the first day’s fight by the 
Indian sharpshooters, the animals being 
bunched up under a cut bank next the creek, 
on top of which the troops had corraled their 
wagon train. The horses would not have been 
in the best of condition for a hard ride. 

Much has been written of the speed made 
by the pony express, and illustrations always 
show the riders leaving or arriving at a station 
at full gallop, but the best time ever made was 
in carrying Lincoln’s inaugural address be- 
tween St. Joseph, Missouri, and Sacramento, 

California, two thousand miles, in seven days 
and seventeen hours, a little better than ten 
miles an hour. The riders changed horses 
every ten miles or so, however, there being a 
hundred and ninety relay stations on the route. 
—Wm. Wells. 


HO can answer this question about 
the natives of Haiti? How can 
they be thus and yet have done that? 
Who among you has had personal ex- 
perience of them and can answer this 
question? 
Brooklyn, New York. 

I wish some authority on racial psychology 
(or whatever the name of the science is) would 
explain that of the Haitian—the peasantry, 
i mean, the proletariat. I have worked gangs 
of “gooks”; have probed them with talk and 
have watched and listened to them by the 
hour—but I cannot make them out. The 
Haitian, to me, is a mystery. 

His brain seems a perfect vacuum; he is meek, 
spineless, depraved, diseased, cowardly, child- 
ish. The smallest white man can slap the big- 
gest Haitian out of his way with the flat of his 
hand, and the Haitian will run for his life. 
Curse him and he grins; kick him and he slinks. 
I have seen a white stevedore foreman leap 
into a gang of gooks and, armed only with his 
fists, send them flying in all directions. I 
have watched this foreman many a time; when 
him making for them they would 
either run or crouch down with their arms 
about their heads, while he, in a rage, would 
kick and strike. I saw an American oil pros- 
pector, whom any healthy schoolboy could 
have licked with one hand behind his back, 
batter a giant Haitian to a pulp, while a score 
of the latter’s friends looked interestedly on. 

Yet it is these same Haitians who drove out 
the Spanish, whipped a large French army 
commanded by the brother-in-law of Napoleon 
ind forced the E» «ish to evacuate the Port- 
au-Prince and St. Marc sections. “Haiti for 
Haitians” was the cry, and the western half of 
the island, now the Republic of Haiti, was 

cleared thoroughly of all whites. 

How did they do it? How did these spine- 
less black fellows whip Napoleon’s army? 
How did they drive out the English? History 
tells us merely that they did these things; 
want to know how. What is the answer?— 
John Webb. 


they saw 


O* COURSE, if you don’t like dogs 

and are not interested in psychology 

and such, don’t read this letter: 
Sausalito, California. 

Ever since my funny-faced English bulldog 
decided to bring stray dogs to my home on cold 
winter nights to share the stables I have been 
thinking about the minds of these animals, so 
precious to our happiness. Does a dog really 
think and reason, or is he just 
blind instinct? 

Great psychologists and psychiatrists have 
fought it out and declared the battle pretty 
much of a draw. How dol stand on it? Well 

very emphatically, too—I megaphone to the 
world: He thinks! 

Now back to my dog, Lord Chumbley—or 
Chump, for short. We were living in the north 
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a creature of 


then, Canada, the Pacific Coast part of jt 
You know, of course, the harshness of the win. 
ters there. 

Well, as on so many “‘country estates,” there 
were many dogs who just wandered around, 
belonging to no one and caring little about their 
lack of bosses as long as the delightful Indian 
summer lasted. But when autumn came in jts 
disastrous rush, and then winter—that was the 
beginning of another story. 

Chump had an excellent bed in the stables, 
By jumping on a feed-box and then to a hay- 
shoot he could get to the upper story of the 
barn where the hay was stored. Here he was 
able to dig in for the night and enjoy many a 
good snooze. But to get up was a trick that 
had to be learned. 

Well, Lord Chump was a real friend of any 
human being, but he was the kind of dog thar 
no others cared to pick on. Very often he lost 
his dignity long enough to lick a few of those 
who came too near the ranch. All summer long 
the ranch was a battle-ground. It was a nui- 
sance. 

And then winter, and change. The very 
first winter Chump got to bringing his funny 
friends around the house. First it was one; 
then the second night it was two. At the end 
of the first week after real winter had set in 
Lord Chump had a full court. And not a growl 
at them! And all summer he had been eating 
them up! 

Now, we didn’t have to feed these pups. 
They got their food elsewhere, but I do believe 
Chump occasionally took them something, for 
we were in a country where meat is a great por- 
tion of the meal and there were leavings 
aplenty. The only dogs allowed in and taught 
the way to get to the upper story where the 
hay was were strays. Dogs that had homes 
were driven out. 

I remember the crowd so well—all frieni(ly, 
all kindly eyed, all just wishing to be let alone 
and allowed to enjoy the warmth of the hay. 

And when spring came and shelter in the 
open was fair enough Chump promptly told 
them to leave. They did, too. 

The next winter this was repeated, and the 
next. We left soon after. 

I had investigated a little, and I found that 
each dog that Chump invited to the warm hay 
didn’t have a home® What way did he have 
to tell the others that they might share his barn 
and comfort? What prompted his sympathy 
when in fair weather he would have none of 
them? 

I wish I knew. 

Then there was Topsy, a little female fox 
terrier, who always awakened us at six o'clock 
by coming into the room and tugging at the bed 
clothing. I tell you there was not an alarm 
clock in the house! 

And the dog I recently used in a story who 
always brought wood for his supper and would 
take nothing from you unless he brought som 
thing. You could offer him a bit of food and he 
would turn away and fetch something first and 
drop it at your feet. Then he’d take the food. 

He must have had a sense of values of some 


rt. 

Oh, I could tell you hundreds of such things, 
but I’m sure every reader has seen or heard 
about the strange acts of dogs. 

Instinct? Partly. But only partly. 

What say you? Bruce Johns. 


HAT was the most successful re- 

treat? I suppose the epic retreat 

of the Czecho-Slovaks across Siberia dur- 

ing the World War does not qui ality tech- 

nically according to the question as st: ited 

below, but seldom has history shown us 
anything more amazing. 


Espanola, Ontario, Canada. 
It has often occurred to me that writers of 
historical fiction neglect almost entirely one 
very fascinating phase of warfare. I refer to 
the successful conduct of a retreating army 1nto 
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ely intact fighting 
as Na- 
Afghan 
come in 


safe position and in relativ 
power. Unsuccessful operations, such 
poleon 1s Russian fiasco and the first 
War, seem strangely enough to have 
or a fair share of literary attention. 

4 discussion among readers on the relative 
yalues of the leadership in the more famous of 
successful retreats would, I am sure, bring out 
many points of interest and possibly inspire 
some gifted writer to deal with this promising 
material. 

Personally, spending most of the last a 
years away from large libraries, I have neve 
been able to get enough comparative detail to 
decide for myself w hich of the two Ten Thou- 
sands—Xenophon’s or Henry V’s—was the 
better handled. Nor in the shorter operations 
can | form any mature judgment on the rela- 
tive values of, say, the British withdrawal 
from Gallipoli, Washington’ s excursion across 
the Delaware and Todleben’s quiet departure 
from Sevastopol. 

Perhaps, too, Sir John Moore’s rearguard 
action ending at Corufia and Wellington’s re- 
tirement to Torres Vedras are achievements 
worthy of more praise than the latter’s subse 
quent victories in the Peninsular War. The 
British retreat through Mons in 1914 and the 
orderly retirement of the French at the same 
time must be comparable to almost any like 
operations in history. Nor can one ignore the 
fact that, in their final great withdrawal all 
along the line in the last hundred days of the 
late War, the losses of the Germans were very 
few in proportion to their numbers, even in 
such traps as the St. Mihiel salient. The long 
campaign in German East Africa, too, was a 
marvel of good leadership, to my mind, on our 
enemy's part. 

Military text-books, for very obvious rea- 
sons, have little to offer in the way of com- 
parative or even routine information on the 
strategy of retirement. The tactics are usually 
given in brief detail—that is all. 

There must be a large proportion of readers 
who have, as a merely personal matter when 
they were themselves in uniform, given some 
attention to the potentialities of a retreat. 
Perhaps the thoughts then stimulated have led 
some of them to a little comparative reading 
on the subject, and it is with the hope of get- 
ting the benefit of this that I venture to offer 
the suggestion, in all humility, that, taking into 
consideration all er the 1914 "Mons oper- 
ation of the B. E. F. will bear comparison with 
any major retreat’ in history—in efficient con- 
duct, low losses in personnel as compared with 
those inflicted on enemy troops, minimum 
losses in material and quick resumption of the 
aggressive. 

I cheerfully invite correction backed by argu 
ment. Details of supplies, tra 
ing, morale, medical and 
would appear to me 
tical treatment of each situation, and a discus- 
sion based on these would, I think, find most 


nsport, engineer- 
work 


t} t 


to be as vital as the tac 


1 
intelligence 


of us with open minds. 

In other words, who pulled off, in the face 
of the most difficulties, the best exan whe of that 
toughest job in the military line, a successful 
retreat ?>—H. Gudgin, C ek 2 A 


ERE is a puncture for a popular no- 
tion as to the amount and degree of 
extreme cold in what we call the North. 
Why, they consider even so moderate a 
temper: iture as thirty below cold up there, 
or at least very uncomfortable if the 
wind’s blowing and you're trying to sleep 
out. But, of course, one does feel some of 
our own above zero weather more than 
many degrees below in that drier air. 
Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, . anada. 
Where in the name of the great god Blah do 
Americans get the notion that 149 North 
permanently under eighteen feet of snow wit) 


a temperature that never rises above sixty be- 
low? 

I’ve seen it a hundred in the shade a good 
deal further north than this, not so far from 
the Arctic circle in fact, and the coldest I ever 
saw or heard of outside of the Yukon is sixty- 
eight below. Neither temperature is at all ¢ 
common thing or likely to last more than a few 
hours. 

Ninety in the shade in June, July and August 
is not uncommon, though unusual, and we con- 
sider forty below cold. Even thirty below if a 
wind is blowing can be very uncomfortable if 
you’re trying to sleep out. I’ve been colder in 
weather above zero right in the United States 
than I ever was on the warm side of a willow 
bush in a Canadian January. Of course I was 
dressed differently. To the man who is dressed 
for it and knows what to do very little winter 
weather in the North will cause much discom- 
fort. 

The howling blizzards that whistle through 
the stories of most writers about the frozen 
north are as scarce as Chinese whiskers up here. 


It is very unusual for more than four feet of 


snow to fall in the course of a whole winter 
from October to mid-April; half that depth is 
nearer the mark; and most of that usually falls 
in March. Whole wecks go by without a cloud 
in the sky and a temperature that is often well 
above zero. The North is probably freer from 
bad storms than any equal area on earth. 

The people who want desperate weather and 
lots of it ought to go to central Siberia where 
ninety below has been registered. A Russian 
I knew used to say the Canadian North was 
Los Angeles compared to Tobolsk or Omsk.— 


John Beames. 








HE greatest soldier of fortune be- 

tween Colombia and Columbia? 
Some of them have been wondering about 
it among themselves. At least there are 
plenty of promising candidates. 


New Orleans, Louisiana. 

The way things have been simmering in 
Central America has started a discussion 
among some of us who have messed around 
down there from Mexico to Panama in the 
old days that aren’t really so far back, after all. 

The discussion is: 

Who was the greatest American soldier of 
fortune of all those who have made and changed 
history between the Rio Grande and the line 
where Panama becomes Colombia? 

Of course, old William Walker in Nicaragua 
probably heads the list in popular estimation. 
Lee Christmas, I suppose, comes next. Their 
gun-running exploits as well as their campaigns 


and battles make them loom all the more 
heroic now that they are dead. 

But there were a lot of other great American 
fighting men in Central America. Their 
records reveal them as really great soldiers 


when you know those records intimately. 


Look at General Gabe Conrad in Nicaragua. 
Tracy Richardson. Sam Dreben. Gu 
Molon) Tex Woodward. Dan Mahoney. 
Rube Elliott. Louis Grimer. 


And look at some of those whom most of us 
remember only by their nicknames. Casey the 
Gunner. Eagle-Eye Pat Hook-’Em-Cow 
Bryant. Big Charley the Swede. Hard-Luck 
McDonald. 

Every one of them in his time faced death 
fearlessly—not once but many times. They 
fought through campaigns and battles where 
you lived off the country; where, if you were 
wounded, you were in luck if there was a 
practicante within a day’s ride, let alone a 
doctor. 

They fought for the love of fighting, most of 
them. If their side won, they might get two 
thousand dollars gold. When they got it, it 
may have lasted them a month. Then, ho! for 


the next spot where trouble promised. 





) 


Picking All-American teams is becoming the 
fashion these days. 

Why not pick an All 
Fortune team? 

There’s plenty of material on the squad 
though most of the real stars are doing their 
soldiering now in some other world than 


this.— Meigs O. Frost. 


American-Soldier-of- 


OXING, jiu-jitsu, wrestling, /a savate, 
which is the best system of defense 
and offense? 


Springfield, Massachusetts. 

There is, to a respectable majority of sport- 
loving humanity, no more thrilling sight than 
that of two well-matched fellows seeking to 
overcome each other with nature’s weapons. 
But there are varying types of these arts of 
offense and defense without weapons other than 
those supplied by nature to the normal male. 
There is a distinct national cleavage in the sys- 
tems developed by different peoples. Some 
have attained a remarkable degree of skill and 
even of science; they have thousands of pro- 
fessional instructors, schools for practise, ex- 
hibitions between adroit graduates - nation 
lacks its racial method of attack i n settling 
personal difficulties, but there are ba a few 

nations which have developed any real science 
in “scrapping” without the use of artificial 
weapons. In general, it may be noted that 
those nations which have neglected the bare 
fist methods are more addicted to acts of treach- 
ery and cruelty. 

It would seem that it might be possible, 
through contests arranged, to decide in some- 
thing like a scientific manner which system has 
the best features from the st andpoint of the 
unarmed gentleman. The trouble is that too 
many concessions have to be made in deciding 
upon the governing rules. Wrestlers have often 
been pitted against jiu-jitsu experts, as have 
boxers, but it must be remembered that jiu- 
jitsu, the Japanese method of attack and de- 
fense, was not invented as a sport but as a 
means of crippling an opponent, putting him 
definitely out of action. Jiu-jitsu has been 
called both “the art of gentle control” and 
“the bone-breaking art.”” Naturally, in mixed 
contests, the bone-breaking holds and throws, 
the most effective in the arsenal of the Oriental, 
must be eliminated. Precisely as certain blows 
in boxing have been forbidden, such as the 
pivot, the rabbit punch and the kidney blow. 
Wrestlers have vanquished jiu-jitsu experts 
but it is open to doubt whether the latter could 
have been overcome it pe rmitted to use what 
they term the “vital touches,” of which there 
are about ten known to the proficients. In like 
manner, contests between wrestlers and boxer 
have been wholly 
to wrestle — skilfully 


gloves. 


satisfactory. It is impossibl 


while wearing boxing 


answered 


The question one would like to see 
is: does jiu-jitsu, boxing, wrestling or some 
other form of combat best equip the skilful 


} 


1 ind overcome his 


exponent to detend himself 
Can this question be 





adversary? answered b 
any of you? 

Boxe rs have 
hesitate to pit themselves against any jiu-jitsu 
student in a genuine fight “for blood.”” The 
argue that the skilful boxer has learned to lead 
with either hand faster than the eye can fol 
low; that nobody but an equally trained boxer 
: defend himself from a straight 
a right hook to the jaw, a 
dazzling cross-counter to the “mark.”” While 
the quiet little Japanese have smiled and as 
sured me that they are taught to strike and 
duck just as swiftly, if indeed not more sc; 
that, easily avoiding the boxer’s blow, thes 
would then instantly close and, 
of their deadly and bone-twisting grips, throw 
him so far he would not be able to walk back 
the same day. And there you are! 

Many of the jiu-jitsu (Continued on page 85 


assured m¢ that they would not 


can successfully 
left to the head, 


securing one 
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She is move lik ly to be holding her cigaret than smoking 


anything that people have wot told 
me. At this late date, which is about 
thirty years after people began persis- 
tently to tell me things, you just can’t sur- 
no me. You can’t shock me, either. 
And—here’s a secret. There is very little 
to be shocked at in human ni iture. 

What people have told me! That phrase 
brings to my mind so many stories, so 
supremely beautiful and wonderful that 
| stammer with the desire to tell them. 
Why—there’s the ratty little gunman 
who comes to show me specimens of hand- 
writing! He slinks in after hours, after 
his hoarse w hisper on the tele yhone im- 
plores me to see him “‘alone.” For a long 
time | used to wait for him, with none but 
the hallman of my office buik ling to bol- 
ster up my courage, wondering every 
time how I could be such a a fool as to tell 
him the characters of people—no doubt 
he used what I told him for some nefari- 
ous purpose. I never doubted Ais charac- 
ter nor that prison had produced that 
sinister growl from the mh r of his lips. 

Ah, well, after a while he began to tell 
me. He’ sagunman, all right. I try not to 
mens tos that he hoarsely confessed to 
me that he “might have bumped of a 
gent,” in a hasty moment. What I like 
to remember is that this broken, furtive 
nan is the good shepherd of his world. 
He brings me specimens of handwriting 

that he can tell whether Limpy Johnny 


| T WOULD be hard for me to think of 


v having 


astonishingly decided to “go straight.” 
Or he wants to know if “dis goil” has con- 
sumption and if I consider the writer of a 
piece of verse a trustworthy person. For 
my ye gunman is known in the U nder- 
world as “a straight guy,” and there are 
those tM drop a mysterious eyelid at the 
mention of his name. He is always ready 
with money for the poor wrecks who come 
out of long terms in prison; he was never 
known to refuse a woman shelter and 
kindness; he hates a liar and quitter. Oh, 
yes, his hand is against the ion and I 
nave indisputable evidence, every time 
that he makes a nocturnal visit to my 
office, that he is a violator of the Volstead 
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LOUISE RICE 





Frank talks from a noted 
reader of character on the 
human stortes behind her 


dc ly Ss work 


Illustrated by 


Fletcher White 


Act. When a blue-coated officer, who is 
also a client of mine, came in one night 
after hours my gunman faded unostenta- 
tiously into the shadows of the outer 
room. 

That policeman is a square-chinned, 
hard-eyed Irishman, who has a roll of fat 
over the back of his collar that should not 
be there; and the reason I happen to know 
him is that he comes into my building to 
buy something from an elegant gentle- 
man who maintains discreet offices on a 
floor below me. Cassidy ought to diet, : 
to solids and liquids. I wish he didn't 
know so much of policemen’s politics. 

He comes to tell me that the old mother 
is not quite so well. Does her handwrit- 
ing show her failing? This is a young 
buddy of his at the station. A nice feller? 
Good lad? Shall he stick to the po-lice or 
has he talents? He plays the 7 
“beautiful.” And I do not laugh. Or, 1 
I do, a little, it is after I have sw ‘allowed 
something that persists in coming up 
my thr ‘oat. 

And there’s that hawk-nosed dowager, 
clad in classic gray from head to toot and 
carrying about fifty thousand dollars’ 
worth of diamonds in the few bits of quiet 
jewelry that she wears. Strong men take 


one look at her and hunt for exits. She 


has been known to cow the h: ardest- boiled 
politician with her famous snort. Peop ole 
always go to fer dinners. They are afrai id 
not to. Well, she is a client of mine, and 


think that she, like the gunman, 
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fared to be known, the way she obscures 
her high mightiness when she comes to 
geme. Maybe you’d think that would be 
because she is too haughty to have it 
known that she knows me, but it’s not. 
It's because she brings me the hand- 
writing of her many, many secret pro- 
tégés and of those whom she may, per- 
haps, help. She sends a girl to Europe to 
study and lets her think she has won a 
sholarship. She supports a dying woman 
and her Amt She educates the lad 
who is poor, but ambitious. She fiddles 
and worries, all the time, for fear she will 
be found out. It is the handwriting of 
these people whom she has helped, may 
help or is helping, that she brmgs me. 

And oh, my, what a temper she has! 
And how disagreeable she can be! And 
what a tongue! It is an education to 
listen to her revile the world in general 
and almost everybody in particular while 
she waits for me to find a new boy or girl 
towhom she can play the secret fairy god- 
mother. A ania nature. She flays me 
alive because I have office fees, like any 
other professional person, and then pays 
me double and snaps like a snapping tur- 
tle when I try to give some of it back. 

People! Oh, dear, dear, wonderful 
people! Bad and naughty and lovable and 
sensual and cruel and kind and marvel- 
ous people. There are times when | walk 
the streets, just loving every one of them 
as they go by me—yes, and laughing at 
them, too. I feel that I could open wide 
my arms and catch them up, every one, 
and kiss them and shake them and give 
them a good talking to, and tell them to 
go home and wash behind their ears. I 
know them so well. They’re such a big 
family. 

The girls tickle me. Older people, pull- 
ing long faces at them, tickle me, too. 
At heart there’s not much difference. 
The girls come to see me. So little skirt 
and so much delightful young legs. Lips 
inhumanly scarlet and eyebrows impos- 
sibly perfect. Trim. Not a grease spot. 
Impudent and with narrowed, calculat- 
ing eyes on me. Quite, quite women of the 
world. Their cigaret holders are long and 
many-colored, and they mention things 
by their names—emphatically by their 
proper names. 

hey are ready, I think, to show me 
that they are not to be bunked, but they 
are also ready to coldly shrug off any sv- 
perior airs that I may be inclined to in- 
dulge in. I am not inclined. They are so 
pretty and sweet and dear, so brave and 
jonest and good. Ah yes, and they tell me 
the lovely stories of youth and the sad 
stories of youth and the new stories of 
youth that scorns to be dependent and 
ates to be hoodwinked. 

One of the most sophisticated looking 
girls that I know has bitter, bitter sor- 
tows, but you’d never think it. Her hand- 
writing shows her bravery and devotion, 
her pride and nobility of purpose, but her 
mother says she is ‘“‘a sad case.” She 
smokes. She does not refuse the punch— 
nor the cocktails. She dances with any of 
the boys. I have tried, with only fair suc- 
cess, to show mother that daughter is far 
more likely to be holding a cigaret in her 
Jade holder than she is to be smoking it, 
and that I once had the curiosity to watch 





daughter for all of an hour at a party and 
discovered that the cocktail which she 
seemed to be drinking was yet mainly 
there when I went away. 

It is this girl who has, for three years, 
successfully kept from the mother the fact 
that the father and one of the sons are 
seriously affected with a malignant dis- 
ease. For two years she has hidden in her 
own heart and in my confidence the fact 
that all her deep, deep love was given to 
a rascal who used it vila and then passed 
on to other places and other deeds. 

All the old thrilling stories are in the 
world today. Some of the men who con- 
sult me mournfully want to know whether 
there are any women left. 

Why—there’s Mable! Has a shop of 
her own. So smart in her little rag of a 
dress that doesn’t measure over two yards 
and a half, over all. Made up too much. 
_— her natural beauty. She uses some 
blue powder around her eyes that makes 
her look like a lovely corpse. Lives with 
her married sister. Yes, and supports said 
sister and brother-in-law, who means well 
but never seems able to do so. Mable likes 
to cook, she Says, and on Sunday, with- 
out the blue powder around her eyes and 
with a worried line between her fine eye- 
brows, I have seen her cooking industri- 
ously half the day. There is always 
enough left over to give pretty good meals 
far into the coming week, which is the 
reason that makes her spend the day that 
way. 

Just to make it easier, Mable loved the 
brother-in-law before he was that, and 
when he became that she went as far from 
sister as she could, trying to forget. But 
sister is a poor housekeeper and brother- 
in-law loves his comfort. The marriage 
seemed about to go on the rocks until 
Mable happened in one day and in her 
offhand way wanted to know whether 
they could put her up for a while. Of 
course, she’d pay her way. I say she does! 

Mable is not likely to marry. That com- 
bined love of the man she wanted and 
didn’t get and the sister she has always 
mothered, and their separate and com- 
bined helplessness, and the baby that will 
arrive shortly—all that will keep Mable 
of the decadent make-up and the hard 
voice to the path of utter self-forgetful- 
ness. 


Y FILES are bursting with the fairy 

tales of real life. I ruffle through 
them, as through rare gems, wondering 
which one is the most wonderful. 

Here is one of the rarest. 

After the War a client of mine went to 
Europe, bound on the same pitiful quest 
which drew so many mothers and fathers. 
Her only son had not come back and had 
never been found after he was lost to view 
on one of those terrible orgies of death that 
devoured our young. She came back with 
two young men, one of whom she at last 
adopted, for her son had no place in 
either the living or the dead, but in her 
heart. 

One of these young men had had his 
face repaired so that, although there was 
something too still and unwinking in it, 
yet it was a handsome face. The other 
was a mere shell of a man, so terribly 
scarred that little could be done for him 
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and so crippled that he would always have 
to live in an invalid’s chair. Eventually, 
she decided to make the presentable 
young man her heir. She had had him 
with her for eight years, and for two years 
before that she had him treated. He had 
recovered his health and his mind, but the 
fog which still hung over the part of his 
life behind the day when he was brought 
into the field hospital had never lifted. 
The other lad did not like to talk about 
his people. He said that his name was 
Adrian Smith and that there were none to 
mourn for him. She loved him tenderly, 
but it was the other, every day growing 
more the man, who was growing into the 
place of the long-lost son. - 

It was while she was debating taking 
this boy into her family by adoption that 
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she brought his handwriting to me. I 
knew her story; I had the handwriting of 
her son in my files. I told her that this was 
a fine, good lad who would not shame her. 
I could not and would not tell her that he 
was as clay to fine gold, compared to her 
own son, for her son had forbidden me to 
do that. Yes, yes, Adrian was her son, and 
when he had realized that his mother 
might take his writing to me and I might 
recognize it he had written me the short, 
stern and beautiful letter of one who 
gently lets himself into the grave and 
drops the cover over himself. 

His mother adored health and strength 
and beauty, and he knew it. He soothed 
his love for her by remaining dead, to 
spare her. 

But think of the day-by-day and hour- 
by-hour torture that he bears! Greater 
love hath no man—for this is even worse 
than giving the life, once. But Adrian, 
little and scarred and a frightful sight, has 
a smile both to break your heart and heal 
your griefs. 

Wher I was walking down Fifth Avenue 
the other day a man as handsome as 
Buffalo Bill used to be, with the manners 
of a Chesterfield, and attired in clothes 
that made the rest of the men along that 
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block look as if they needed a valet’s at- 
tention, stopped me, spoke to me and 
then turned and walked with me. I saw 
Cassidy, out of his beat and in civilian 
clothes, look at me with astonishment and 
some disapproval. I saw a man whose 
shoes and hands proclaimed him a de- 
éective in plain clothes come sidling after 
us. My elegant escort drew admiring 
glances trom almost every one who passed 
us, but the plain-clothes man hung on 
our trail. After my friend, achieving a 
bow which was like a shadow cast from 
the days of ruffles and hoopskirts, had 


gone on his way, the detective unos- 
tentatiously joined me, in his turn. 

“Say,” he said, “what was Gentleman 
Joe stallin’ you about?” 

“He came to ask me to pray for his 
daughter’s recovery,” I said. 

The detective scratched his chin 
thoughtfully. “Yeah—” he said, and 
went away. Even he could say nothing to 
what I had told him of Gentleman Joe’s 
request, for he knows, as every one does, 
that Gentleman Joe is a wonderful family 
man. He gives his wife and daughters the 
sort of love that women dream about and 


despair of getting. He is a good man, js 
Joe, except for the fact that he eases 
money out of people with a dexterity 
which has, so far, kept him out of jail, but 
not safe from police suspicion. He never 
takes money from a poor man, and claims 
that he never does from an honest one... 
and walks, unafraid, though every police. 
man and detective in New York and other 
cities knows who he is, follows him about 
with dark suspicion and hopes that some 
day he will be smart enough to cate) 
him. Joe says they won’t. 

Aren’t people wonderful? I love ’em, 


The Man-on the Black Hoese 


buck-shot.””. The gun was at his shoulder 
now. The shouting died down. The front 
ranks were drawing off a little further— 
all save the alcalde. He remained alone, 
two yards ahead of the others, and the 
toe of his right boot was touching the first 
plank of the bridge. His hand rested upon 
the rail. 

“Who is it says I robbed a man last 
night?”’ Dion demanded across the leveled 
gun. The crowd began to stir. The 
voice of Gabe Humes rose from its midst. 

“Hang him!” A dozen other voices 
took up the shout. The bearded alcalde 
raised one hand. 

“Quiet, back there,” he growled. 
“Right is right. Yo’ kin have yo'r show 
fer a fair trial.’”” He turned and faced the 
mob. ‘“‘Where is that messenger?” 

A burly young fellow with a tousled 
forelock showing beneath the rim of his 
wide hat stepped forth beside him. 

“Las’ night,” the alcalde spoke slowly, 
stroking his black beard between the sen- 
tences, “this man was ridin’ through to 
Stockton with three hundred ounces of 
dust from San Andreas. Ten miles the 
other side of camp a road agent stuck a 
pistol to his haid an’ tuk the dust. He 
says he didn’t get a good look at the man, 
but he does know the hoss that he was on. 
Is that there right?” 

The messenger nodded. “I’ve seen the 
dozen times when I was ridin’ 
through. A big-boned black; I’d know it 
anywheres this side of Hell. And always 
that man in the saddle.”” He pointed at 
Dion with outstretched arm. 

The crowd was stirring restlessly. The 
alcalde raised his hand. ~ 

“Easy, men.” He turned to 
“What have yo got to say x 

“A stranger borrowed my horse yester- 
day and left his own in place of it. A 
sorrel mare.” While Dion was speaking 
Gabe Humes pushed his way to the side 
of the messenger. 

“Ask him whar he got that dust he 
brought into my place a half an hour ago,” 
he shouted. ‘Three hundred ounces in a 
canvas sack. I hefted it myself.” 

It took the alcalde some moments to 
still the tumult that followed, and when 
he faced Dion again his eyes were narrow. 

“Well, young man?” he demanded 
coldly. “I reckon mebbe yo’ struck it 
rich on that thar claim of yourn?” 

Derisive laughter arose behind him. 


hoss a 


Dion. 


continued from page 76 


Dion’s hopes of making a strike on the 
benchland were getting to be an old joke 
in Simpson’s Bar. 

Without waiting for an answer the al- 
calde went on, more sternly now: “And 
I reckon yo’ kin produce the man that 
kin ride that black hoss of yourn?” 

A hundred voices united in a mighty 
shout. There was none in that crowd 
who had rot seen—or heard from eye 
witnesses—some instance of Joaquin’s 
hostility to strangers. The voice of Gabe 
Humes rose above them all. 

“Hang him!” Others took up the cry. 
The shouting swelled into a mighty roar. 
Dion brought the muzzle of the shotgun 
down; his eyes traveled along the bar- 
rels. And in that moment, while the 
situation was hanging by a hair, Gabe 
Humes snatched a long-barreled eight- 
square rifle from the hands of one who 
stood beside him; the walnut butt leaped 
to his shoulder, and the muzzle spat a 
slender streak of flame. The bullet which 
had been meant for its bearer shattered 
the shotgun’s stock and the weapon clat- 
tered in the roadway. Dion stood with 
empty hands. The shock of the blow 
and the surprise of what had happened 
left him numbed, motionless for the 
moment. The crowd were half-way across 
the bridge; their tumult filled the narrow 
canyon—the old deep-throated cry for 
a fellow being’s life. Then the noise of 
their voices died abruptly; they came to 
a halt. The scrape of hoofs broke the 
brief silence, and Dion saw the black 
horse coming down out of the pines from 
the trail which passed by Simpson’s Bar 
along the hillside. The stranger was in 
the saddle, and his dark eyes seemed more 
than ever like the fierce eyes of a hawk. 
Joaquin came to a halt beside his owner. 

“Somebody has ask for the man who 
can ride thees hoss.” The stranger’s 
voice was quiet, but there was a hard ring 
in it. “‘Well, I am here.”” He nodded 
toward Dion. “He says the truth. I 
am the man that borrowed this Joaquin 
of his.” 

He bent his eyes upon the crowd. 
Little flecks of light were dancing on their 
dark surfaces. They rested on the express 
messenger. The stranger’s lips drew back; 
his teeth flashed; there was something un- 
yleasant in that smile, something that 
feometie uneasiness to those who saw it. 
the stranger said, “yo’ 
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“My frien’,” 


remember thees hoss. 
seen thees, too?” 

His right hand swept back his serape 
and came forth from his belt with a long. 
barreled pistol whose stock was inlaid 
w.th bright silver. He swung the muzzle 
toward the messenger, who uttered an 
astonished oath. 

“That’s the gun I looked into last 
night,” he cried. The stranger laughed. 

‘The crowd was stirring now. Men’s 
hands were on their weapons. The mur- 
mur of voices began to rise again. But 
the eyes of the man on the black horse 
were roving restlessly; the pistol was fol- 
lowing their movements, an ever-shifting 
menace, leaving no member of the mob 
secure. 

“And I am the man that held it to your 
head.” The line between the speaker's 
eyes had deepened; the light in them was 
deadly. 

“‘Nex’ time somebody ask you who took 
that goi’’’—his voice held a harsh note 
that chilled those nearest to him—‘tell 
them you have the honor to be rob by 
Joaquin Murietta.”’ 

The scrape of hoofs; a haze of red dust; 
the black horse whirled; and the spell 
upon the crowd was broken. The clatter 
of pistols rose above the roar of voices. 
Then horse and rider vanished round the 
first sharp turn. 

It was a good half-hour before the 
most enthusiastic of Joaquin Murietta’s 
pursuers gave up the chase. Then these 
recalled what some, more prudent, had 
turned their minds to before. Being con- 
vinced that gold was more worth their 
seeking than this deadly bandit, the; 
hastened to Dion’s benchland, to find 
their predecessors busy staking claims. 

Of the predecessors the foremost had 
discovered two already on the ground. 
One of these was June, and the other was 
Dion. And with them was the black 
horse, whose namesake had some time 
since departed on his sorrel mare. To the 
eaeels and its accompanying tumult 
neither of the lovers paid any heed. Gold- 
hunting was the least of their concerns 
today; they were intent on a quest of 
their own. They were looking for the 
black-bearded alcalde, who was the only 
man in this part of the foothills with the 
authority to perform the marriage cefe- 
mony. 
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Every Short Story 
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Virtue Boule de Suif The Diary of a 
APiece of String The Diamond Madman 
In the Moonlight Necklace In His Sweetheart’s 
Mile. Fifi The Story of a Farm Livery 
The Inn Girl Lost 
The Devil Love Margot’s Tapers 
The Venus of Ugly Waiter, a Bock! 
Braniza The Hole The Mad Woman 
The Sequel! of A Family Virtue in the Ballet 
Divorce Bertha Fecundity 
Mademoiselle A Mesalliance Words of Love 
Graveyard Sirens The Carter’s Wench The Impolite Sex 
Am I Insane? The Bed The Farmer’s Wife 
The Charm A Way to Wealth On Perfumes 
Dispelled Forbidden Fruit An Unfortunate 
A Little Walk Madame Parisse Likeness 
A Dead Woman’s A Wife’s Confession A Rupture 
Secret Love’s Awakening The Lost Step 
Bed No. 29 Woman’s Wiles The Artist’s Wife 
Doubtful Happiness The Wedding Night The Rendezvous 
After Death On Cats A Fashionable 
Room No. 11 One Phase of Love Woman 
The Tobacco Shop A Poor Girl An Old Maid 
A Passion Caught The Love of Long 
et Magnetism Ago 
The False Gems Countess Satan A Queer Night in 
A Useful House The New Sensation Paris 
Was It a Dream? The Thief Ghosts 


And 150 more vivid tales—all in this wonderful book 


O other writer, living or dead, has ever pictured 
life with the fearless audacity and daring de- 
votion to truth of Guy de Maupassant. In stories 
that may be read in ten minutes, Maupassant, 
with his characteristic pagan frankness, embodies 
the entire gamut of human passions, the full breadth 
and depth of French life and love. 

Now for the first time you can know and enjoy all 
the superb short stories of Maupassant exactly as 
they were written in the original French. Every 
translation absolutely complete, authentic and un- 
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She ‘Didn't Want a ‘Patron 


got a chance, but you can’t back out 
now.” Besides I was anxious for the 
honor of playing for Mr. Reiner. 

At last my turn came, and I was 
ushered into the concert hall. I almost 
staggered to the piano. But, once my 
fingers touched she keys, I forgot my 
fears. I played Rachmaninoff’s prelude 
in A flat major and “La Campanella” of 
Liszt. I turned around and looked at the 
great Reiner, a mist before my eyes. 

“You are very gifted,” he said. 
can play it with my orchestra.” 

I rushed out to send a wire to my moth- 
erin lronton. That was another night in 
which | got no sle ep. : 


M* PERFORMANCE at the sym- 
i phony concert brought praise from 
the critics. I later gave a recital in lron- 
ton and was asked by strangers in the 
audience to come and play in their cities. 
that time | mes given nearly 
one hundred and fifty concerts, in all 
parts of the country. have been soloist 
five times with the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra and have been recommended 
by Ossip Gabrilowitsch to be soloist with 
the Detroit Symphony this winter. Tak- 
ing care of the business details of my 
tours—for | had no manager—and keep- 
ing my technique up to standard by con 
stant practise have meant strenuous 
work. Some of my recitals have been 
given in remote and forbidding places. 

Once I was driven over a corduroy road 
in a taxi through a pine forest to catch a 
train and appear on time for my concert 
in Little Rock, Arkansas. I played at 
Scooba, Mississippi, with 4 fire crackling 
under the platform on which I stood, and 
escaped just fifteen minutes before the 
building burned to the ground. 

One audience of my early career I shall 
never forget. I was scheduled for a con- 
cert in a very small town about ten miles 
from the Canadian border in North 
Dakota. It the first piano recital 
the town had ever heard. The audience 
streamed in, wearing over-alls still dusty 
from the day's work in the wheat fields. 
The man who had sponsored the concert 
came to me back stage and said: “You 
must not be angrv or embarrassed if this 
audience walks out on you after the first 
number. Most of these people have 
never heard a pianist or seen a grand 
piano before. Lf they walk out, you must 
just set this concert down as ‘experience’ 
and forget about it.” 

They didn’t walk out. They stayed 
and stamped and roared for encores. That 
was probably the most thrilling triumph 
of my life. 

“You must have played light composi 
tions,” said one of my friends to whom I 
told the story. 

He would hardly believe me when I an- 
swered, “I played the Chopin B flat minor 
sonata and heavy compositions by Schu- 
mann, Liszt and the moderns.” 

That experience taught me how funda- 
mental and primitive is man’s love for 
music and how wrong it is to approach 


“You 


since 


was 


continued from page 39 


music as an artificial or high-brow art. 

Of course, unsophisticated people do not 
always understand what I am about so 
well as my North Dakota farmers did. 
There was, for example, the old man who 
heard me recite Longfellow’s “The Old 
Clock on the Stair,” to my own accom- 
paniment. “That gal sure can play the 
pianny,” he said later, “but she can’t sing 
a bit.” 

This roaming the country, bringing 
music to the people of big towns and little 
villages. was thrilling and satisfying. It 
made me a fair living. But I soon real- 
ized that, tocomplete my training, I must 
study uninterruptedly under the best 





Significant Books 
Reviewed By Their 
Own Authors 


Under this title McC.ure’s, beginning 
with the January number, will have a 
regular department which we believe to 
be a new and important departure in 
magazine practise. 

Often, when a writer produces a book 
he is unable, because of the limitations of 
form, material, et cetera, to state beyond 
dispute the thing he is driving at. Sel- 
dom is he able to tell why he wrote the 
book. Some of the greatest books in our 
literature—notably Herman Melville’s 
“Moby Dick,” and “Hamlet” — have 
aroused bitter controversy as to what 
their authors really meant. Sometimes, 
also, the issue is confused by professional 
critics who, through the natural fallibility 
of human insight, misunderstand, and 
pass misunderstanding on to the public. 

By asking authors to write brief notes 
about their own books we eliminate as 
much as possible the chance for such 
misconceptions, and bring those who 
write closer to those who read. 

Then there are many things which go 
into the making of a book but do not ap- 
pear between its covers. This department 
is the place for them to be told. 





teachers and that, to gain a real reputa- 
tion, | must play in New York or in the 
European music centers. The small con- 
cluding attainments make the difference 
between a mediocre success in the arts and 
a big success. 

But these things cost money. I knew 
many persons who would be willing to 
lend me money. But I did not want to 
borrow. I wanted to stand on my own 
feet. It seemed as if I had reached an 


impasse. 

Sne day I picked up a paper that adver- 
tised the forming of a corporation. The 
articles of incorporation were printed in 
full. I said to myself, “Why can’t I be a 
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corporation?” Friends had said to me, 
“We will give you money, provided yoy 
select a trustee to see that it is wisely 
neg The corporation idea would offer 
them protection in this respect and still 
leave me my independence, for | would 
know that they would be reimbursed by 
my success. : 

I wrote out my own articles of incor. 
poration, following the model of those in 
the paper, and took them to Miss Bertha 
Baur, who showed them to her attorney. 
He revised them for me, saying | should 
be in debt all my life if I gave such gen. 
erous terms to my investors. I had prom. 
ised to pay ten per cent on each share of 
preferred stock, for I wasn’t much inter. 
ested in the profits. [ only wanted to get 
funds for my work and ensure payment to 
my investors. 

When the articles were revised accord. 
ing to legal form the lawyer approved my 
scheme. I chose my board of directors 
from among the business men and musi- 
cians of Cincinnati. And so I ceased to 
be Miss Faye Ferguson, and became Faye 
Ferguson, [nc. 

The next task was to sell my stock. | 
called personally on friends and people to 
whom my board had given me letters. 
Nearly every one bought stock willingly. 
The first stockholder to subscribe was a 
self-made business man of Middletown, 
Ohio, who sent in a check by return mail, 
with a fine letter of encouragement. 

I learned a lot about selling. In fact, 
some of my stockholders have laughingly 
said that if anything should blight my 
musical career they would give me a job 
as saleswoman any time. 

If things continue to go well I hope to 
buy back all my stock and be tate in- 
dependent. 


S FAR as we can learn, I am the first 
pianist to incorporate for the purpose 
of financing a career on the concert stage. 
Some have called it a daring “stunt.” | 
suppose some will say I did it to make a 
sensation. But I consider the plan a legit- 
imate means toward the end I am strug- 
gling for to — my talent and build 
a place for myself as an_ established 
pianist. 

The struggle I have faced is as old as 
civilization—the artist’s fight for money 
to buy bread while working on an unre- 
munerative art. Society has tried many 
ways of supporting such artists. 

My system seems to me to offer the 
most satisfactory way out for the strug- 
gling artist and the best business propost- 
tion for the patron. I believe that any 
young musician, painter or writer who has 
shown real ability can find enough persons 
interested in his work to help him as my 
investors helped me. 

And I believe that the business men and 
women of any town that boasts an unex- 
ploited genius should not miss the chance 
to become stockholders in an artistic suc- 
cess. It’s good business, as well as goot 


philanthropy. 
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gips are designed to cause, not actual i injury, 
but such excruciating pain that the opponent 
will yield rather than suffer more. I once knew 
alittle featherweight wrestler, a tough, phleg- 
matic chap, seemingly oblivious to pain. He 
had met a jiu-jitsu man in a match, and the Jap 
had secured a firm grip on one of his thumbs 
while they were “on the mat.” He began twist- 
ing it, an operation tending to make the average 
human being lose all interest in the contest; 
but this hard-boiled little wrestler let him go 
on twisting until his thumb revolved in its 
socket like a loose thole-pin. Then, he pro- 
ceeded to lay the Jap out cold 

The development of boxing goes far back 
into mythology. The Greeks and Romans 
made much of it, introduced it into their 
arenas and wore caesti of hardened leather 
thongs reinforced with metal, weighing several 

nds. They chopped one ‘another to pieces 
and often delivered the knock-out punch with 
asimultaneous blow of both hands. The losers 
did not appear in further athletic activities for 
a period arenaie, The Romans developed a 
combination of boxing and wrestling, termed 
the pancratium, considered to be the severest 
physical test to which an athlete could be put. 

Possibly the Roman Legions may have 
brought the pugnatus, or boxing, into Britain; 
at any rate that country was for centuries its 
real home, and there was developed the modern 
stience as we know it until our own country 
took the banner away from them and made 
boxing one of the most skilful and efficient 
means of personal combat. There is today 
hardly a lad of school age who doesn’t know 
the rudiments of boxing. 

The French, a nation of good dancers, light 
on their feet, have much respect for a hearty, 
well-meant kick, and so they have developed 
la Savate, in which both fists and feet are used. 
Ihave talked with boxers who have met sava- 
tiers, and they claim that while the Frenchman 
isvery clever in the way he kicks his opponent 
in his most tender spots, being able even to 
deliver a lethal toe to the “button” of the jaw, 
their use of the hands is clumsy and even wo- 
manish, and that a good boxer should have no 
trouble in defeating them, avoiding the dan- 
gerous kick, getting to close quarters and put- 
ting the K.O. over. The French, of course, 
deny this and declare that their experts would 
kick a boxer into the middle of next week be- 
fore he could get within hitting distance of 
themselves. And there, again, you are! 

Jiu-jitsu was developed by the Japanese for 
apeculiar reason. In the old days of the aris- 
tocratic Samurai it was considered ignoble for 
one of them to use his honorable weapon on a 
> of low degree. How, then, should he pun- 

one who attacked him? The art of jiu- 
in was invented to meet the emergency. It 
was for centuries a secret not to be imparted 
to the masses. It demands a most complete 
study of anatomy. The human body is 
charted; nerve centers are indicated, vital 
points noted and the student is taught how, 
by the minimum expenditure of energy, to “put 
out his man” or render him pe aralyzed, perhaps 
unconscious, by a shrewd thrust. 
_ There isn’t a shadow of doubt that this can 
peed is done. For example: we all know 

t we possess a “funny bone’”’ in our elbow. 
We are reminded of it from time to time when 
¥e barge into something sharp in the dark. 

Japanese not only know this, too, but they 
‘now exactly where it is and how to grasp the 
am in such a way as instantly to paralyze the 
limb for a moment or two. ‘They also know 
where the phrenic nerve in the neck lies and 
how to reach it infallibly. And, having known 
il about the “solar plexus” long ages before 
» Fitzsimmons showed Mr. Corbett where 
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his lay, the Japanese have a blow with the 
thumb which seems merely to poke this tender 
spot but which is as effective as the blow of a 
fist—which, so the Japanese claim, is spread 
over too much ground, and so wastes its effect. 
And all Japanese with whom I have talked 
assure me that the higher initiates know of at 
least one “death touch,” whereby a man can 
instantly be killed, with no mark left upon him 
to show foul play. 

he contests we frequently see between jiu- 
jitsu athletes on the stage embrace only the 
holds and evasions taught in the early lessons. 
Nevertheless, these are very effective, even 
spectacular, and enable a small, weak man who 
is proficient to overcome a big powerful fellow 
who isn’t. It is even possible to teach the 
average healthy young woman to defend her- 
self against the average man and to put him 
on his back with a very humiliating thud. 
Much of the efficiency of jiu-jitsu depends on 
cleverly seeming not to struggle against, but to 
yield to, the efforts of the other, thus surpris- 
ing and disconcerting him. All jiu-jitsu_per- 
formers have a marvelous sense of balance and 
are lightning quick on their feet. Great 
strength of wrist and fingers is necessary, but 
otherwise no special muscularity is demanded 
in order to become an expert in this ancient 
and very effective science. 

There remains wrestling, the most universal 
form of strife without weapons. Every boy has 
wrestled, whatever his race or color. It em- 
braces, in its rough-and-ready form, about 
everything but striking, biting and kicking. In 
its scientific forms it has branched out into all 
sorts of specialties—collar-and-elbow, Graeco- 
Roman, catch-as-catch-can, any number of 
separate and highly technical developments. 
As we mostly see it in the professional ranks 
today, it is a rather tedious spectacle in which 
two big huskies maul and haul and grunt and 
pull, one of them lying on the mat, the other 
on top, seeking a hold. When he is tired out 
he takes his place on the mat. Ultimately 
some unbreakable hold is found: one of the 
many “Nelsons,” a “‘scissors,” “hammerlock”’ 
or something, and the sweating victim is forced 
back, three points to the mat, for a fall. 

U ndoubtedly a good boxer, if pitted against 
an equally skilled wrestler, is lost if he permits 
the latter to get him in his grasp. And also, 
the wrestler is lost if, before coming to grips, 
he allows the boxer to “hang one on the jaw. 
As I have suggested, such mixed affairs are 
seldom profitable for the onlooker. 

The question one would like to ask is this: 
Suppose a young, vigorous, athletically in- 
clined man were offered a complete course, to 
be given by the greatest teachers in their re- 
spective lines. Would he prefer to master 
wrestling, boxing, /a savate or jiu-jitsu? Hav- 
ing made himself the master of his chosen 
method, how would he rank in a real scrap with 
experts trained in other schools? In other 
words, what is the most effective school of 
attack and defense without artificial weapons? 
—John D. Swain. 


F YOU have something that will in- 

terest those who gather * at the Out 
Trail, or if you can answer authoritatively | 
any of the questions asked by others or 
have an outdoor question of your own to 
ask, address your letter to The Out 
Trail, McCLURE’S, 119 West Fortieth | 
Street, New York. 

There is no formality here; no more 
than about a camp-fire in the 
Join in. A. S. H. 


woods. | 
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“WISTERIA” 


WILIGHT .... the day’s work 

done.... the room a soft blue 
dusk. Two.... you and he.... 
together .. . . among the shadows. 
In the little Chinese Urn the slum- 
brous glow of a tiny coal. Incense 
is burning. Silence .. . . The slen- 
der smoke streams greyly upward 
ee eee 


Wisteria blossoms in a velvet darkness 
...« faintly stirring at the breath of 
night....then....to him... to 
you.... the dim sense of an old ecstasy 
like the memory of a caress . 
beside the tranquil Jade of a lil) pool 


... « Strewn with the dust of stars. 


NCENSE summoned dreams, long 

centuries ago, to lovers in many a 
palace of the Orient. Its power is yours, 
to call the witchery of dreams around 
you at any moment you desire, Vantine’s 
Temple Incense holds the old secret — 
and its nine delightfal odors await you 
at any drug or department store. 


Learn the mysterious magic of incense. 
Send ten cents for nine sample odors. 


A. A. VANTINE & CO., INC. 


DEPT.9 71 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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OAY IT 
with 
ORCHIDS 


By 


ELSIE ‘ROBINSON 


OP RANDALL started this. 
Hop’s a lean, languid college 
youth looks like a cross between 


an aerial and a Jack Rabbit. But don’t 
be fooled into thinking that Hop is merely 
an animated clothes-rack for coonskin 
coats and tweed plus-fours. He seems 
feeble, but that child’s sophistication 
would make a forty-five minute egg feel 
like a marshmallow. Does that mean I’m 
about to denounce Hop as a Wild Youth 
and a Menace to Civilization? | am not. 
It is my profound conviction that a lot 
of our civilization needs menacing and 
that Hop and his kind are the boys who 
can doit. They may not add a great deal 
to the sum total of wisdom—few of us do. 
But I’m willing to wager that they'll hang 
up a big batting average as Regular Hu- 
mans when they step into the big Game. 
And they'll certainly institute a few long- 
needed reforms in our social code 

Hop has started already. He took that 
red-headed Martin girl on a simple round 
of pleasure last week, and he has been all 
smoked up with revolutionary propa 
ganda ever since. Yesterday he dropped 
in at my office after we'd put the home 
edition to bed. 

“Tell me, Old Heap,” says Hop, bust 
ing in without any formalities, “what did 
it cost the village sheik to take you step- 
ping for an evening when you went to 
college . 

“Never went, my son. I got suspended 
from Hi. That’s just how far my educa- 
tional record went.” 

“Well, I don’t want to hear the details 
of your autobiography. What I’m after 
is the low-down on this entertainment 
business. What did it cost a college guy 
to throw a small party when you were one 
of the girls?” 

“Oh, about $2.50. That’s what Duffy 
used to charge for his best buggy, the one 
with the fringed top.” ‘ 

“Yeah, but what did the whole eve- 
ning cost?” 

“That was the whole evening. A buggy 
ride. Boy Friends didn’t feed their 
sweeties in my time. They ate on Pa. 
Maybe my beau would spread himself to 
a fitty cent box of candy, but that was 
about the limit of extravagance. It-was 
either a buggy ride or a show—never 
both. And you could get the best seat at 


Illustrated by 
Raymond Highet = 








“They'd think you were crazy if you suggested a street-car’ 


almost any show for a dollar or $1.50.” 

“Well, those bimbos certainly had it 
soft,”” snorted Hop. “We can’t even get 
as far as the front door on $2.50 now. 
Lissen, Cutie, while I give you a line on 
what it costs a modern college guy to 
step. You see this place in my vest pock- 
et where my watch ain’t? The reason 
for that is that I dragged Ann Martin to 
a dance at the Merrimont last Saturday 
night. And, believe me, if I’d had any 
gold fill ings in my teeth or silver linings 
in my stomach they'd be in hock, too. It 
sure cleaned me pretty. 

“Sunday I was telling some of the fel- 
lows at the Sigma Gamma house about it. 
They'd been through the mill, too. We 
began putting down some figures—got 
"em mt me. How’s this for an evening’s 
expense account for a fellow whose folks 
expect him to get through college on about 
thirty bucks a month? Lissen— 

“First place, you can’t take a girl out 
unless you have a car. They’d think you 
were crazy if you suggested going in a 
street-car. And, of course, the way they 
doll up with gold slippers and Spanish 
shawls and not much else, they aren’t 
exactly street-car freight. So you've 
either got to borrow a car or take a taxi. 
If you go any distance at all the taxi’ll 
cost you both ways—$2.50. Say $3.00 
with tips. Ofcourse, taxi-fare depends 
on where you live, but that’s a good 
average. 

“Most girls expect flowers. No common 
garden daisies, either. Something ritzy. 
Orchids preferred. That'll set you back 
another $3.00 


“Suppose you’re going to drag your 
woman to a dinner dance at a hotel— 
that’s what the average fellow does. 


After you’ve come atross with $6.00 for 
taxi and flowers you’re just starting the 
evening. Regular kind of a feed that they 
get up special for the college crowd costs 
$2.50 a plate at the Merrimont. For two, 
that’s $5.co—with a fifty cent tip for the 
waiter. Six more bucks. And you haven’t 
86 





yet started paying for the ginger ale.” 

“Can’t you eat without ginger ale, 
Hop?” : 

“Sure you can, but you can’t drink 
without it—not the kind o’ stuff you get 
since prohibition. What you really need 
1S pr a oe to soften the blow. But 
ginger ale’s cheaper.” 

“Where do you get—‘the blow’? 

“If you’re alone, you usually bring it 
in a flask. But if there are two couples, 
the fellows pool and buy either a fifth of 
gin at $4.00 ora fifth of Scotch at $7.¢0,” 

“What's a fifth?” ; 

““An’ they pay simps like you to write 
the news!” grinned Hop. “A fifth’s the 
regular bottle—doesn’t hold quite a 
quart—takes five to make a gallon.” 

“Prohibition surely comes high.” 

“You guessed it, kid. But you haven't 
heard the half yet. If it’s a large night, 
you've got to tip the head-waiter to get a 
good table. That'll take at least $2.50 
Then there’s twenty-five cents for the hat 
girl. From $16.75 to $18.50 for just a regu- 
ar party when you aren’t putting on much 
ofa front. But if you’re really crazy about 
a girl and want to do the thing right, 
you've got to leap into the high finance 
class. Theater tickets—and of course 
they’ve got to be the best seats—will cost 
$3.50, $4.00 or what have you? Call it 37.00 
for two in the average town. You don’t 
usually give a girl dinner if you’re taking 
her to a show, but you still have to pay 
for the taxi and flowers. Then afterwards 
you've got to feed her something, and 
she'll probably want to go to one of the 
Bohemian places or road-houses. If you 
get out of one of those dumps for less 
than $10.00 you oughta have a war medal. 
Twenty-three bucks in all. How does 
that strike you, Old Egg?” 

“If 1 was the Home Folks who were 
paying the bills, it would strike me like a 
case of rabies. But honest, Hop—come 
clean—you don’t have to do it, do you‘ 
You admit you think it’s a hold-up. Well, 
suppose a fellow decided to be sensible 
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dnd they say the woman pays! 


ad went and told the girl what he felt, 

uldn’t—” 

“Sure he could. Just like he could go 

ut and bite himself to death. Or walk 

round the campus in his B. V. D.’s. Or 
fer fancy kind of suicide. 

Modern Girls. 


mmit some ot 
You don’t know these 
lak about your Crime Wave—they’re 
the original little W avers. They’ve got 
yst one idea, and that’s to hold up a fel- 
w for all he and his dad are worth. 
ourse, you don’t have to play with them 
f you don’t want to. But if you do—you 
gotta say it with orchids or take the air. 
“No, Cutie, no lone male is going to bust 
that combination with any little thrift 
cheme like that. What I'd like to pull—” 
oe stopped and began to look like 
Washington crossing the Del: aware. You 
an always gamble that he’s going to pull 
ome High Power stuff when he looks like 
that. I waited. 
“What I'd like to pull,” 
with a mean crunch of his cigaret, 
nake the girls pay their own way!” 
He paused and watched me carefully 
lor symptoms of shock. 
Itook the clue. “‘But thac doesn’t seem 
exactly chivalrous.” 
“Aw, be yourself!” sneered Hop. 
What’s chivalry got to do with it? You 
night’s well be chivalrous to a man-eat- 
ng tiger as to those Janes. It’s a plain 
matter of economics to them, and I’m all 
ot treating it as such. If I had my way, 
w men would band together and we'd 
ay: “Look here, girlies, we’re as strong 
or a large evening as you are, but we 
aren't enjoying you any more than you’re 
enjoying us: so what’s the big idea of us 
paying all the bills? Particularly since 
you've got as much to pay ’em with as 
we have. W hy is your dads’ money any 
more precious than our dads’? It ain’t. 
That’s the answer. So lissen, kids. From 
this time on it’s going to be a fifty-fifty 
game. If you want orchids and taxis and 
dest seats and subsidized head- waiters, 
youcan have "em. But you've gotta pay 
half the tax! Some scheme, huh?” 
So that’s Hop’ s little idea. What do 


you think of it?) Would it work on your 


he continued 
1s to 


ampus? If you don’t like it, what’s 
Wong with it? And how do you react to 
it, Ma and Dad? After all, you’re the 


mes who are most intim: ately concerned. 





for it’s your money that is “saying it with 


archids.”” 


Of 


Not That It Matters 


continued from page 53 


ther things she remarked, “I have ob- 
served that the kind of men who are most 
attractive to women are soldiers and 
clergymen.”” Immediately the young man 
determined to become an army chaplain 
9: predict a brilliant future for 
the lad. . ... If it were not for our ever- 
alert outposts on the Continent, you 
might not know that this year marks the 
fiftieth anniversary of the death of Ur- 
bain JeanSJoseph Le Verrier, the French 
astronomer who calculated the position 
of the planet Neptune. To the same 
source we are indebted for the story about 
the French railway passenger who took 
a nap on the grass plot of a rural station 
while the crew was changing engines. 
When he returned to his compartment he 
discovered that he had become host to a 
colony of swarming ants, which he pro- 
ceeded to evict by taking off his pantalon 
and vigorously shz aking them out the 
window. Unfortunately, the train was 
crossing a bridge at the time and the 
trousers caught on a loose rivet, where 
they remained waving in the breeze while 
the pant less passe nger sped on. At the 
next station two provincial matrons who 
entered the compartment poked the poor 

wight out from under the seat with their 
umbrellas and turned 
gendarmes. 
th: it a kindly magistrate tempered Justice 
with mercy and discharged the prisoner 
with a reprimand. . « + All this hap- 
pened in the forenoon of Wednesday, 
August 10, 1927 


NE of the novel tributes paid 


— to Colonel Lindbergh was 
the result of a Chinese c hristening in 
Chicago. The parents wanted to name 


their baby after the flier and they also 
wanted a Chinese ring to it, so they ‘called 


him One Long Hop. . . . 


HE interests of lady readers 

oo 5 are always particul: arly close 

to our heart, hence the unqualified support 

we give to the movement now on foot to 

change the name of Dirty Woman Creek, 
South Dakota, to Undath ied Lady Creek. 


S WE said before, it’s been an event- 
4 ful twelvemonth . . . and 192 
will long be re membered, not only as wu 
hundredth anniversary of the passing of 
Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi, the Swiss ed- 
ucational reformer, but as the year in 
which a condor in the zoo at W ashington, 
D. C., laid two eggs valued at $750 each, 
a m: an in Berlin fasted forty-four days in 
a glass cage and received five hundred 
proposals of marriage from German spin- 
sters, a five-legged calf was born in the 
suburbs of Perth, Australia, the French 
Chamber of Deputies voted to abolish 
rubber nipples in France and her colonies, 
a citizen of Aberdeen, Scotland, threw 
away a razor-blade, two women juro:. in 
Atlantic City had a trial adjourned vn ril 
they could mend rents in their stockings, 
the imports itions of edible snails beat all 
previous records. All in all, it’s been a 
great vear. May you live to enjoy a 
undred others like it. 
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him over to the! 
Our correspondent reports | 














BEAUTY 


is not afraid 
to smile 


E smiling flash of clean white 
teeth makes beauty irresist- 
And a sure safe way to keep 
always white, always clean, 
use Arm & Hammer Baking 
Soda (Bicarbonate of Soda) regu- 
larly as a dentifrice—it is recom- 
mended by dentists generally. 

At any grocer’s for a few cents 
you can buy an ample package of 
Arm & Hammer Baking Soda, which 
is Bicarbonate of Soda of the high- 
est test, its purity exceeding the 
U. S. P. standards. 

To remove discolorations from 
your teeth and keep them clean, 
truly white, to correct acid con- 
ditions and keep your mouth whole- 
some, use Arm & Hammer Baking 
Soda regularly with a tooth brush 
and a little water. Economical and 
efficient, it is unequalled as a denti- 
frice and mouth wash—get a pack- 
age today at your grocer's. 
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Arm & Hammer 


Baking Soda is 
delightful forbath- 
ing, a first aid for 
burns, helpful in 


checking colds, re 


lieves oy u S e S 


FREE—fill in the coupon 
and mail today 








CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., i 
80 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 

Please send me valuable Free Booklet on Baking 

Soda as an Aid to Health and Beauty—also send 

me a Free Set of Thirty Beautifully Colored 

Bird Cards. 

Name ‘ . — 


(K-3 


Street 


City State 
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What ‘Place Should A Magazine Give to Sex? 


handled. The handling is even more im 
portant than the subject. Thisisespecially 
true of novels written in English for the 
reason that the English-speaking writer 
has but one public, which consists of all 
ages. Personally I do not remember that 
there was ever the horrified secrecy on the 
subject of sex of which so many of our 
‘young intellectuals’ like to make game; 
but there used to be, I think, a decent reti 
cence with regard to it which it is a pity to 
lose, from the mere point of view of good 
taste, from our books and conversation. 
Che mental attitude of the small boy who 
has just discovered sex and is amazed at it, 
is, L should say, the ruling one among both 
English and American writers who spe 
cialize in this topic—with of course not a 
little of the suppressed old maid’s ex- 
citement—and this, in my judgment, 1S 
what all publications should be on their 
Otherwise, when the 
requires it, the 


guard against. 
nature of the 
theme ts as legitimate 
We are happy to know that in many 
minds the record of an editorial past sends 
uring glow ahead to light the path of 


THE REVEREND 


narrative 
as any other.’ 


a reas ; 
the new McCriure’s. 


CLARENCE PARKER, Rector of Nor- 
wood Parish, Washington, D. C., writes: 
“Though I was only able to register 


twice in Adventure during your benignant 
reign, I have never lost either my filial 
fondness for that most wholesome of all 
fiction magazines or my perennial urge 
to register there again. But I’m sorry 
you have left the good ship. It is true 
there are other able men in every line be- 
sides those who are doing the most signtf- 
cant things; nevertheless, /dventure can 
never be the Same to me with some other 
captain on the bridge. 

“My thought regarding the treatment 
or omission of the sex interest, by a 
magazine that is sincerely constructive in 
its policy 1S, that sex cannot be elimi- 
nated entirely. 

“It seems to me that this universal and 
fundamental human interest, biological 
as it is in the very broadest sense, tn fact 
ought not to be ignored. . . . 

“The greatest necessity for the frank, 
vet honest and clean, treatment of the 
sex interest from the fact that 
children and adolescent youth are already 
talking and reading about it. They need 
more of the right sort of reading, that their 
legitimate interest may be satisfied in 
wholesome stories whose treatment of the 
theme is honest and clean. 

“I do not favor a kind of frankness on 
this matter that I note in many literary 
quarters, both high and not so high— 
a type of ‘plain speech’ that makes me 
suspect the writer of ‘blowing off’ a sex 
complex of his own. Reverent reserve is 
not prudery....” 

1s proof, if there is need of it, of our 
editorial honesty, we print in full the letter 
from ROBERT HERRICK: 

“I have your communication of 
August 8, asking for my opinion on the 
editorial policy of your magazine in re- 
gard-to the treatment of sex. Your letter 


arises 


—continued {rom page 33 


and accompanying statement betrays 
such a muddled apprehension of the mat- 
ter that I doubt if anything I might say 
would be intelligible. You speak of ‘ad- 
mitting sex to our pages,’ which is as 
funny as saying ‘admitting life to our 
sages.’ In another place you speak of 
sex’ and ‘clean’ as if they were mutually 
exclusive terms. As an editor you should 
not be concerned with anything but good 
writing and good literature. A porno- 
graphic treatment of sexual of on. ea 
comes under neither head. But the fact 
that I have to mention these elementary 
truths indicates to me that you are not a 
fit person to exercise editorial supervision 
of any magazine in which I should be 
interested. Perhaps one of the reasons 
why in this country we have failed to pro- 
duce a more distinguished literature in 
spite of the enormous amount of money 
invested in its production is that writers 
must contend with just this sort of edi- 
torial stupidity and naiveté. 

“You are quite welcome to print this 
letter if you see fit, but I must ask you to 
print it verbatim, not “edited.” ” 

It is pleasant to have this vote of con- 
fidence from BERTRAM ATKEY: 

“Your difficulty seems to me to be that 
in the mind of the world and his wife 
there are thousands of different defini- 
tions of ‘cleanly and constructively.’ As 
far as this facet of your magazine 1s con- 
cerned it will have to stand or fall on your 
definition of the words. The very fact 
that you have raised the point, and your 
method of presenting it to us, seem to me 
to prove that the definition you have in 
your mind is probably the real, sound and 
correct definition. 

“Whether the public will let you act on 
it is another problem. Personally, I 
sincerely hope they will.” 

STEPHEN CHALMERS votes “yes” with 
an exception: 

I do not say call a spade a spade. 
There is no necessity for an artist to do so 
in a language which is polite and elastic. 
But American literature, even more than 
English literature, will never come into 
its own until the prude’s embargo is lifted, 
so that an artist in letters (not the kind 
of sex writer who is as much to be pitied 
as censored) finds Himself free to handle 
deftly, but not suggestively, and con- 
structively more than instructively, a sub- 
ject which, under a ban, has been rele- 
gated to the gutter—and naturally be- 
come unclean. Observe, in passing, how 
the ban of prohibition has ‘raised’ the 
subject of gin to an abnormal and 
unhealthy importance. . . .” 

Terse expression is given by MONTAGUE 
GLASS (to a sentiment which is held in 
common by many of our correspondents: 

“. . . Writing fiction is a form of art, 
and therefore it is impossible to escape 
the conclusion that all treatment of sex 
affairs in stories ought to be pertinent to 
the art of story writing and not to the 
science of medicine. Sex psychology is 
discussed exhaustively by Hevveinch Ellis, 


Kraft-Ebbing and a host.of other writers 
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whose works may be obtained for q 
reasonable price by physicians and for a 
high price by the laymen who like to read 
that sort of stuff. Why not let it go at 
that, and make magazines polite and 
amusing instead of indecent and lugubri- 
ous? ...” 

The following letter from MRS. EVA 
HUNT DOCKERY, of the (Boise) Idaho 
Statesman, is especially interesting because 
it gives a group opinion: 

“. . » Knowing that you wish as many 
opinions as possible on this subject before 
determining your policy, I took the liberty 
of having your letter read at 2 recent 
meeting of the Boise Business Women’s 
Club and the Boise Writers’ Club. At 
the former it formed the basis for an 
animated discussion in which every one 
of the forty members present took part. 
The individual comments were highly in- 
teresting and illuminating, but the con- 
sensus of opinion was that the subject of 
sex could not be ignored in fiction and 
that it would be a relief to know that one 
magazine, at least, would aim to deal with 
the subject in a wholesome way. Mem- 
bers cited stories in some of the so-called 
best family periodicals which had recently 
carried some very ‘shady’ stories, of the 
kind which one might look for in the 
‘confessions’ magazines. . . .” 

H. BEDFORD-JONES ¢hus aptly states 
the case for freedom exercised with good 
taste. 

“I have been writing for about twenty 
years, and have not found it necessary to 
turn out anything which my own children 
cannot read, either for purpose of making 
a living or by alleged inspiration. This 
does not mean that I avoid human rela- 
tions, cuss-words or mention of the oldest 
srofession, or even the deflowering of un- 
laos virgins, when I find such things 
are suited to my purpose. Nor, because 
my children have had several years in 
French public schools and have conse- 
quently gained a sane and healthy sex 
outlook, does this mean that I can drag 
in more sex than any one else. I do find 
certain elastic rules in such cases. 

“Civilized society has gained a refined 
stage where the coarser elements of life 
are not ignored, but are referred to in 
euphemisms. The tramp scrawls certain 
words on the walls of backhouses; these 
words would offend the sense of decency 
of a dinner-party, though the diners 
might conceivably say much the same 
thing in less offensive terms. A writers 
character may use the honest old word 
whore for the sake of force and realism, 
but I find plenty of equally forceful ex- 
pressions which do not offend the good 
taste of this generation, so I prefer to use 
them. All this, in essence, resolves itselt 
into a question of good taste The i- 
definable spirit of a person one in the 
written word, often with equal indefinite- 
ness... . A story may be perfectly m- 
nocuous as regards word and phrase, and 
yet can glow with an appalling immoral- 
ity. The reverse is equally true. .- 
Ninety per cent of the writers who baw 
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9) about realism and censorship and the [LEAVE IT TO THE YOUNGER CROWD TO KNOW THE BEST! 
4 facts of life simply lack good taste and use 

. realism as a stepping-stone to publicity 
and success. The other ten per cent are | 
honest in their convictions. Any hard 
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on the sex subject in fiction. I have been 
a practising physician for forty-eight 
years. We have raised four children, 
and we have eleven grandchildren. i 
have never had occasion to talk on this 
subject to any of them, and I doubt the 
advisability of doing so unless there are 
indications that it should be done. 


““ 


| am certain that the literature of the 
present day is very demoralizing, es- 
pecially to young folks. I have had to 
give up two of my favorite magazines 
yecause they became unsuitable for the 
home. 

“I am sure that it is better for fiction to 
ignore sex altogether. It has no place in 
CLEAN and CONSTRUCTIVE liter- 
ature. 

“Teach children manners, modesty and 
morality 4y example, and it will not be 
necessary to talk about sex with them.” 

DR. WILLIAM P. BARRON, wei/ 
known for his work in the field of neuro- 
ps: ychiatry, as well as in fiction, has made 
an extensive study of the sex problem, 
particularly as it occurs in coeducational 
college: 5. He says: 

™ Twelve years ago | was radically 
in favor of all that could be said or done 
to spread sex knowledge among the public 
and to the very best of my ability I car- 
ried out these ideas. . 

“Since then [as the outcome of some 
lectures he gave, Ed.] I have not been 
so sure as to the result of generalized 
sex enlightenment and would not like 
to assume such a responsibility. . 

“T really and honestly believe that 
through the Freudian philosophy we have 
fallen into the habit of stressing sex as a 
life problem—and the ballyhoo for en- 
lightenment and sex literature has been 
c arried too far 

“If we stop to think that while in some 
rare much more rare than the 
rabid sexologists will admit—suppression 
may work mental oi physical ill, after 
all is said and done, it 1s due to sup- 
pression only that the human race has 
climbed from the jungle and the cave to 
civilization. We practise suppression 
every day we live in a thousand ways— 
and suffer no ill effects, rather good. 
It is just as much sup pression to refrain 
from braining a pestiferous bore who 
makes your whole day miserable as it is to 
suppress the equally human and natural 
desire to seduce his pretty seventeen- 
year-old daughter. Yet why make fish 
of one and fowl of the other? Why say it 
is a physical and mental injury to sup press 
the laudable desire to rid the world of an 
itinerant nuisance? 

‘While I may seem at the first blush to 
exaggerate, | have not really done So. 
If you would study this new sex propa- 
ganda as clearly as I have and listen as 
many hours as I have to the rabid 
Freudians, you would think my compari- 
son a very conservative one. 

“On the other hand, there can be no 
question that a rational, common-sense 
handling of the sex question in literature, 
its problems, the results of the abuse of 
this natural function, both as to repres- 
sion and unbridled license, would result 
in untold good. 

“I do not believe that a magazine 
should reject a story or a publisher a book 


cases 


just because of its sexual trends. Neither 
do I believe that a story should be ac- 
cepted or a book published that has 
dragged sex into its narrative without 
any ‘logical reason, but merely because 
it iS SCX. « 

And DR. JOHN I. COCHRANE, of East 
Dorset, Vermont, says: 

. To ignore sex or handle it 
cleanly? To dodge or face almost the 
biggest thing of all? I may be narrow, 
but I can see but one answer. The in- 
fluence of the magazine that ignores the 
subject is sractically hee , in my 
opinion. £5 turn to other things is 
simply to postpone the i issue, for every 
one must deal with it some time.- There- 
fore, the only way to help is to present the 
thing i in a wholesome light, in its ee 
place and wee. Ww hen all sensible 
people do this as a habit, the sex obsession 
will become ridiculous—will be seen as it 
is, a low perversion of a great power. 

“My vote, therefore, is for handling it 
in the manner in which you must handle 
it by reason of your mi ake- up. The result 
is bound to be good.” 

Several United States Senators were good 
enough to send us their opinions: 

SENATOR COLEMAN DU PONT of 
Delaware says: 

pe think it better to handle the sex 
question in your fiction cleanly and 
constructively.” 

SENATOR ASHURST of Arizona: 

“Keep your publication clean; and you 
can’t keep it le ‘an by talking sex. You 
must choose between dollars and decency, 
and [l’ve no doubt you'll choose the 
dollars.” : 

SED VNATOR COPELAND of New York: 

. . If a magazine seeks readers and 
cares not whence they come, have every 
story built around a ch upter relating to 
sex. Such a program will sell the sullice. 
tion and the otal the editor, too. 

“But to go to the other extreme, studi- 
ously omitting all reference to sex, will de- 
velop a race of mollycoddles and give an 
untrue picture of things as they are. The 
real ahess of life can never be realized 
without giving sex its proper place. "SAA 

“We shouk 1 not be afraid of the truth. 
But let us make sure it is the truth be- 
fore we parade it in this public manner. 
Then we may be sure it will have a whole- 
some influence. Unless the facts of sex 
are learned early, disease and untimely 
death may be the penalty... .” 

SEN ATOR WILLIS of Ohio: 

If I were editing a great maga- 
zine, I would disregard “the alleged sex 
questions entirely. “In my Own opinion, 
people become too introspective and self- 
conscious if these matters are dwelled 
upon. . . . If you want my opinion in 
the m: stter, I would suggest that you do 
not go into the intricate matters of the 
sex question. There is too much of that 
sort of stuff now, anyway.’ 

SENATOR FERRIS of Michigan writes: 
If I were speaking for myself, I 
would say mo. I am confident, however, 
that you will find after inv estigation that 
a very considerable number of our best 
Americans will answer yes, provided you 
can handle sex cleanly and constructively. 
I have no right te assume that because I 
object, other people quite as good as I 
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may not object. I have read volumes, 


in fact, a small library on sex. I con. 
fess that I have profited little. I am 
seventy-four years of age, and I am 
at a foss to talk to American youth 


on this subject. I have no solution of 
the sroblem. . . . 

7 predict that you will introduce sex 
in your reconstructed magazine.” 

SENATOR COUZENS, ‘also of Michi. 
gan, says: 

“I have your letter . . . which starts 
out, ‘Will you give an editor advice? 

“This is a most astounding inquiry, 
at least astounding to me. I have hem 
told through editorial columns so many 
times what members of Congress should 
do or should not do. However, I commend 
you for asking a layman’s point of view 
of McCiure’s and other publications 
dealing with the sex question. 

“The people of this country ought to be 
able to bring some influence upon editors 
or publishers or both that would better 
deal with the sex question. Many of the 
publications have run wild on the “subject 
and seem to have thrown all discretion 
and decency to the four winds. .. . 

“Certainly ‘sex is a grand old subject, 
but I never saw much reason for dis- 
cussing it, either among men only or 
mixed sexes. I have read a great deal of 
excellent fiction, love stories, detective 
stories, most of which had nothing to say 
about the sex subject. ... 

“Oh, yes, there may be cycles in which 
there is a craving for this sort of thing, 
but does it last, and, if it does not last, isit 
worth while for McC LURE’S or any other 
publication to take it up? There is al- 
ways reaction to the overdoing of every- 
thing, and certainly the sex question hes 
been overdone. . . 

BENJAMIN W. HUNT, President of 
the Middle Georgia Bank of Eatonton, 1s 
an advocate of omission. 

9 aie belong to the old school, who 
do not believe in forcing scientific in- 
formation upon those of immature 
intelligence. 

“Personally, as curator of our Public 
Library, I hi ave endeavored to keep out 
of circuls ition so-called sex books. 

“Mystery is a large factor in art, and 
to rob the attraction of sex of mystery in 
human life could not add to happiness.” 

There is no impedime nt to BASIL 
PARTRIDGE’ S convictions on the subject: 

. If I were you, between you and 
me, LT d keep McCuure’s and sex so far 
apart that it would cost either a dollar 
to send the other a Christmas card. 

“I’m no judge of sex stories. | seldom 
read them, and when I do, usually get a 
large laugh out of them. But there’s too 
much of them. At best, they’re like 
crime stuff, unwholesome. Try to ane 
the woman element down as much a 
possible. . . .” Aa 

Signing himse!f “yours for distinction, 
STEWART ROBERTSON says: 

“By all means, omit sex. 

“The stage, movies and trash pub ylica- 
tions have “overemphasized the subject. 
Why be another sardine in the can? 

THOMAS C. BURTON, He admaster 
of Chatedu de Bures, France, is a strong 
partisan for non-admittance. 

‘If you want to be of the greatest set 
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; am civilization at large, there is only one 
am g you can do, and that is: To face the 
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on of Wear what you please 
on of ively, by omitting it altogether and featur- y p 
ing stories and articles in which the he roes Do what you please “ 
€ sex are clean and pure and in which virtue is Take no risky medicine 
rded, as in life. 
lichi. _— ‘+ at there is anything impure in Send the coupon for your first three Fayro Baths 
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tious ignorance harmed themselves and 
others as much by too careful avoidance. 
But it used to be possible for people who 
Pes wanted to, to take the middle path. To- 
eal of day that is almost impossible. 

— “The movies, the stage, the radio, mag- 
ies azines, newspapers, books, advertising, 
most of the agencies that "influence our 
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“A magazine whose purpose is to pre- 
sent to youth the real values of life can 
hardly exclude the discussion of sex. To 
my mind, this constitutes one of the most 
important factors in life—always present 
and always influencing thought and ac- 
tion. If your magazine is to have a real 
effect on the younger generation, it will 
recognize those problems for which youth 
itself is seeking solution. Sex is one of 
these. A wholesome treatment of the 
question, not for its own sake, but only 
when the story has legitimate, intrinsic 
need of it. This is an honest approach to 
the subject and will, I believe, appeal to 
your readers. Moreover, the magazine 
holding to such a policy will create a 
standard which all who minister to youth 
should follow.” 

THOMAS MCMORROW cannot see 
that fiction is improved by a woman element. 

“Sitting here this morning in my ob- 
servation post beside the summer sea, it 
occurs to me that the greatest invention 
of our times is the one-piece bathing-suit. 
It has made the girls strong and fleet and 
beautiful; it has restored to our men of 
military age the unerring eyesight of fron- 
tiersmen. It makes for health, for can- 
dor, for realism; and, besides, I like it. 

“T do like pretty girls, drat them. But 
do I like them in my fiction? I do not! 
They bore me to rage. 

“They always did bore me. When I, 
who am now a decrepit old snoozer, was a 
young chap and an athlete I was bored by 
love interest in fiction. There were lots 
of real girls who were rearing to go to 
Coney Island, to have a swim, to get sun- 
burned, to have dinner in Ravenhall’s 
with a crock of beer, to ride home on the 
night boat, gazing on the moonlit sea 
while sweet music crept into our ears. 
Should I sit home in my two-by-twice and 
read about a girl? 

“In those dear dead days beyond recall 
the hero had to marry any girl he kissed 
or outfoot an angry swarm of buckshot. 
That wasn’t so in real life; a girl exercised 
her right to kiss around among her boy 
friends until she found a nice fellow who 
wouldn’t get fresh and who could submit 
a decent financial statement. Nowadays, 
advanced sex fiction has dropped this con- 
vention, and we are offered female tramps 
who wouldn’t marry except on a bet, but 
who ought to marry all the male charac- 
ters or od them arrested. Those hero- 
ines aren't true to life; they belong in 
sanitariums, with wary psychiatrists hold- 
ing their feverish hands. This hot stuff 
bores me. 

“Real girls, normal girls, have a place 
in fiction, of course, but to give it to them 
frankly is mighty delicate and difficult 
work. Inadequate treatment, it seems to 
me, is the rule. I prefer, and have always 
preferred, stories wherein sex is neither 
the central interest nor lugged in by its 
ihell-like ears; stories of sport, business, 
idventure, humor. And I claim to be a 
1ormal sort, sober, staid, eminently re- 
spectable, a fond father, a good husband, 
with an austere and paternal eye skinned 
for a bathing beauty, an old codger who has 
not forgotten what he liked when he was 
young and handsome.” 

CHESTER L. SAXBY is also with the 
left wing. 


. . Aren’t there already too many 
sex-ballyhoo pages in the field? And why 
take from the movies their one inherent 
attraction? 

“Sex, like other problems of animal 
biology, is the starting-point for many 
nobler developments. So is the filthy 
marsh for the superb lily. To emphasize 
it is to put out of perspective the idealism 
of life without which fiction is muck-rak- 
ing. Life is a flame casting fantastic 
shadows on the wall, flashing its strength 
or weakness, its peacock aie its con- 
suming heat, its cheery comfort. Why 
bother with the oil in which the wick is 
set? Similarly, why disrobe our charac- 
ters to see what is in their minds? .. . 

“. . . Let us write stories of people’s 
uncommonness. Sex is the commonest 
quality in all this routine world.” 

LYMAN DELANO, Executive Vice- 
President of the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road Company, votes an unqualified no. 

“. . « While I may be old-fashioned, 
my personal feeling would be to keep the 
magazine free from the sex question. We 
are already so generally fed up on it that 
it is hard to keep away from it. Certainly 
any one who is interested in that subject 
can get volumes on its many phases.” 

H. A. WORCESTER, Vice-President 
of the New York Central lines, says: 

“. . Tconsider that writers who claim 
it is their duty to tell everything that is 
unclean about human nature fail in that 
very point. They do not really present a 
lesson to human beings that impresses 
them, but simply appeal to the lower in- 
stincts. ° 

“Therefore, in my opinion, your maga- 
zine will live longer and have a higher 
standing in public opinion if it pursues the 
policy of omitting sex questions, as far as 
possible, from its fiction. - 

Too careful avoidance bespeaks self-con- 
sciousness, JOHN ERSKINE éelieves. 

“Let me say that I believe in a sincere 
recognition of sex in life and in art. When 
people studiously avoid the subject most 
of us are conscious of what they are avoid- 
ing.” 

BETH B. GILCHRIST seconds Dr. 
Erskine: 

“You can’t ignore sex. If you are busy 
ignoring it, you overemphasize it. Em- 
phasis is conveyed as much by omission 
as commission. For this reason a policy 
of ignorance is as great a source of weak- 
ness as a policy of exploitation. 

“The supremely interesting things to do 
today do not follow lines of sex differ- 
ence. . . . I would treat the subject on 
its merits. Does it forward common hu- 
man interests? Sex as ‘popularly’ treated 
today hobbles imagination and distorts 
life. The test of sound treatment is that 
imagination is freed from sex and its 
powers quickened in the joint enterprises 
of life. . . . Sex is what you make it.” 

DR. WILLIAM H. VAN ALLEN, 
Rector of the Church of the Advent, Boston, 
writes us: 

e Sex like any other factor has its 
normal place in fiction and can be treated 
wholesomely and innocently. There is, 
however, so much morbid preoccupation 
with it, as if the whole life revolved around 
that theme, that I have enjoyed Adven- 
ture’s abstinence from it... .” 
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THE RIGHT REVEREND WALTER 
MITCHELL, Bishop of Arizona, has spent 
many years of his life with church boarding. 
schools for boys. He Sayse g 

“The policy as you outline it seems to 
me to be the one to follow. have 
never been able to see why the so-called 
‘eternal triangle’ should be so played up 
in stories. It is no more an accurate pic- 
ture of married life than divorce, but js 
so used as to give the young, unsophis- 
ticated reader the idea that it is, almcst, 
the usual thing; and it is almost never, so 
far as my limited reading of them has 
shown, treated as being in any sense im. 
moral or even poor sportsmanship. 

“T am not one of those who feels that 
the present generation has gone to the 
dogs. I am seriously concerned about us 
who are their parents, because whatever 
trouble there is, is, in my judgment, very 
largely with us... .” ; 

Modern over-sexed literature has sug- 
gested a domestic parallel to two of our 
correspondents. THE REVEREND 
LAWRENCE T. COLE, Rector of Trinity 
School, New York City, writes: : 

™ I agree heartily with the state- 
ment of the policy which you quote. | 
have never seen any reason for other than 
the most incidental reference to matters of 
this kind in current literature. 

“Intelligent people know that there is 
a garbage can somewhere around in every 
house, cut well-regulated people do not 
keep it in the drawing-room nor make it 
the subject of discussion at the dinner- 
table. A great deal of the discussion 
which we are having nowadays is not only 
harmful from a moral standpoint, but it 
is also deplorable from the standpoint of 
good breeding. Decent, well-bred people 
do not do that kind of thing, and they 
don’t like to see other people make an 
exhibition of themselves. 

“| hope you will treat the whole matter 
in a very conservative way.” 

And from MRS. MARY D. DONAHEY, 
President of the Illinois Woman's Press 
Association: 

“If it is not too late, may I go on record 
for sex presented as the ordinary decent 
citizen sees it, lives it, talks of it. 

“It is a most important and a most in- 
teresting part of life, but it isn’t nasty or 
shameful, and stories that tend to make 
it so are the things to be avoided. 

“It is all very well for lovers of the sala- 
cious to shriek that smut surrounds us, so 
why not be smutty? Personally I don’t 
think smut is so terribly universal. But 
even supposing it is—every family has a 
garbage pail, too! I have a good big one, 
and I use it daily. But never yet have I 
set it up as a centerpiece at a luncheon 
party, decorated the dressing-table in the 
guest-room with it or taken the ingre- 
dients for a meal from its depths. . . .” 

HENRY KITCHELL WEBSTER 
points out that good faith and integrity 
purpose are as much an obligation of the 
reader as of the writer. Therefore— | 

“What I say to my agent 1n discussing 
whether or not I am willing to have a 
story of mine appear in this magazine or 
that, is that I require from my readers the 
presumption that I’m writing in gé 
faith. A magazine edited for the purpose 
of playing up sex, keeping a moral straight 
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face and at the same time, by suggestion, 
giving adolescent curiosity as much food 
for sexual excitement as it can, destroys, 
I feel, that presumption. 

“On the other hand, the only reason 


why I feel that I need the presumption of 


good faith is that sex is often an important 


element in a story I want to write. It’s! 


almost inevitably an element in a novel 
that sets out to deal seriously with peo- 


de lives. 1 suppose very few normal 


ives are ty me dominated in any of 


their phases by sex emotions, but most 
lives are powerfully swayed by it from 
time to time over a very long period. 

“T find, apart from the inconvenience it 
would cause me, the widely heralded 
‘cleanness’ of some of our magazines quite 
as offensive as some of the thinly white 
washed dirtiness of others. This stricture 
doesn’t apply, of course, to a special mag 
azine like 4dventure, but it would apply 
to the new McC.vure’s if, setting out on 
PN general fiction program, professing to 
publish serious stories about the liv es of 
real people, it proclaimed a taboo against 
sex. 

“What it comes to, it seems to me, isa 
question of manners, of decency and of 
proportion. I don’t think general edi 
torial rules with an index expurgatorius 
for certain situations and certain phrases 
will get you anyw here.” 

From WALTER PRICHARD EATON 
we have the following: 

“How can you edit a fiction magazine, 
especially for young people, and leav e sex 
out—I mean a magazine which is not spe 
cialized down to adventure yarns or 
something of that sort? Sex is ‘a part of 
life, and to the young especially a roman- 
tic and fascinating part. 
that the trouble in recent years has been 
that our new-found freedom of discussion, 
combined with the new psychology (gen 
erally half digested) has caused a great 
overemphas's on sex, and has also enabled 
lubricity to masquerade as literature, 
realism or what not. In the elder days, 
when all plain-speaking was taboo, it 
would have been called by its real name. 
However, | think you know the difference, 
just as you know that among normal men 
and women sex is only a part of the in 
terests of life. If in your magazine you 
keep sex down to the proportion of inter 
est it has in normal life, and if when vou 
do handle it you handle it so that you can 
honestly Say you are doing so to pre sent 
a true picture, not to tickle a jaded or 
curious appetite I should think you could 
view your magazine with a 
science and go home to a quiet sleep.” 

JAMES HOPPER fakes issue with u 
on a matter of phrasing which we trust 
have cleared up in our introduction. 

“I don’t understand your word ‘clean 
ness.. I can’t see why keeping sex out of 
a magazine should be called ‘cleanness.’ 


It seems to me 


clear con 


“Sex, of course, can be made dirty when 
treated by dirty people who consider it 
dirty. But how can sex in itself be dirty 

-unless the phenomenon, life, is dirty 
since sex is life itself? 

“ “No can see... .’ 

HULBERT FOOTNER says: 

_ According to the author’s point of 
view there is only one possible answer to 
your question: Sex should be taken as it 
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Won't You Join Our Rainbow Club? 


If you need Extra Money for any Purpose you will be Welcome 


Perhaps vou would like more money 
tor holiday spending, for a new frock 
or to pay a bothersome bill 

It mav be that vou are interested in 
adding to vour Hope Chest or in pur- 
chasing a trousseau 

\ll of vou who are members of clubs, 
or college women interested in adding 
to a fund for the benefit of your organ- 
zation or for vour Alumnae Associa- 
tron, will find im our Club a congenial 
method of meeting your pledge 
Even if vou are a busy mother you 
may take care of your Rainbow Club 
work without neglecting social and 
home duties or the babies. 


Name 





Mrs. G. W McElroy, New York 
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Helen Willard, Director The Rainbow Club 
Good Housekeeping Magazine 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


I am interested in your Club 
nformation about your spare-time, money-making 


plan, without obligation to me 


Perhaps you aré a business girl anx- 
ious to increase the weekiy salary; a 
widow who is the sole support ol the 
even a “shut-in” confined to 


family 
Our plan is possible 


room or chair 
for vou all Let us pass our oppor 
tunities on to vou and show vou the 


way to the Fairy Pot of Gold 
There are attractive gilts for you, too, 
in our Club, and I am sure that vou 
will be delighted with the member 
ship pm which will be yours when vou 
become one of us. 

Fill in and mail the « oupon to Helen 
Willard for full information about our 
Rainbow Club work 


Please send me full 





Miss Norma tiesse, New York 


RC-Me 1237 
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comes; it should neither be suppressed nor 
played up, but dealt with candidly and 
calmly. 

“Some of my best stories cannot be told 
under present conditions, yet there’s noth- 
ing evil or suggestive in them; they just 
deal with men and women as they are; 
mixed creatures, but capable of fine 
flights.” 

WILLIAM ALMON WOLFF Zel/ieves 
in honesty, but also in selection. 

“. . « [don’t think this is an easy prob- 
lem that you're considering. It’s all very 
well to oppose censorship of every sort. 
I do, tin. But, leaving that out, there 
is such a thing as selection. All of us who 
are old enough to have some experience 
of life know that preoccupation with sex 
isn’t good for youngsters. On the other 
hand, you can’t keep them from being 
preoccupied with it simply by advising 
them to forget it and by trying to elimi- 
nate it from such reading matter as they 
come upon. 

“I'd say that the best policy for a mag- 
azine would be to give up absolutely any 
list of forbidden topics. Let it print ‘any 
good story, no matter with what it deals, 
sO long as it deals with it honestly 9 cleanly 
and decently. And, above all, truthfully. 
Let it bar without hesitation any attempt 
to cast a false glow of romance about sex 
relations, to make the illicit and the fur- 
tive side of sex seem glamorous and at- 
tractive; any attempt to exploit sex and 
to profit by the natural and normal curtos- 
ity of young people about it. 

“Ultimately, all sane, normal people 
find that sex is neither the only thing in 
life nor the most important thing in it. 
You can’t minimize its importance. I 
think it’s true that for the average man 
and woman a satisfactory sex life is the 
basis of happiness and of a fully lived life. 
People who are sexually starved or dis- 
satisfied or unhappy aren’t, as a rule, very 
well balanced or very efficient. It didn’t 
take Freud to teach us that; it’s been ob- 
served and stated by competent interpre- 
ters of life for a long time. 

“I agree with you emphatically about 
the importance of fiction in shaping a 
morai outlook. The function of the artist 
whose medium is fiction is the interpre- 
tation of life. The first-rate artist is sel- 
dom preoccupied with any single phase of 
life, neither can he shut his eyes to any 
yhase of it. I think that the writer who 
eee his work on honest observation, who 
doesn’t evade issues and who makes his 
writing a truthful report of his observa- 
tion will find it necessary to write about 
sex to some extent, and that what he 
writes is pretty likely to give his readers 
a useful lead in the development of their 
own views about sex... .” 

RALPH R. PERRY makes a plea for 
the story for the story’s sake. 

“McC.ure’s ought to take sex out of 
italics as well as out of capitals. The 
most important points in any one’s per- 
sonal philosophy—which is their charac- 
ter—are their decisions on what is worth 
striving for, on sex and on how they will 
do their work; and both in fiction and in 
life a character whose ideas on sex are 
unformulated is liable to come a cropper. 
. . » As the subject is usually treated it 
becomes SEX, handled pornographically; 


or sex, treated as something apart and 
different from the other important things 
in life. Rather than make such mistakes 
in emphasis as these, I would favor bar- 
ring it from the magazine altogether. 

“But any such sweeping generalization 
seems to me an overcautious policy. Each 
story should be judged separately for a 
sane and constructive viewpoint on sex no 
less than for its outlook on success. If 
there is any doubt as to the purpose of 
the author or the effect on the in the 
story is simply not up to McCuure’s 
standard.” 

PORTER EMERSON BROWNE sees 
it in the same light. 

x Sex for the sake of sex is inex- 
cusable. On the other hand, to deny pub- 
lication to a good story gust because it is 
based on, or deals with, sex is silly. A 
good story is a good story; that’s all.” 

OWEN WISTER puts it this way: 

“Were I an editor, the only criterion I 
should adopt would be excellence in 
craftsmanship and good taste in treat- 
ment; nothing that rnet these tests should 
be excluded, nothing accepted which did 
not. This would doom my magazine to 
a narrow circulation, and it would have 
to start with a large independent in- 
come. 

JULIAN STREET thinks that editorial 
emphasis has much to do with it. 

““. . . It seems to me difficult to gener- 
alize on the subject of stories dealing with 
matters of sex. My own inclination would 
be to judge such stories on the following 
basis: 

“First—Is the story worth telling? 

“Second—Is the author sincere, and is 
he capable? 

“Some stories dealing with sex are, of 
course, extremely valuable as contribu- 
tions to literature and to our understand- 
ing of life. 

“The determining feature seems to me 
to be the spirit of the story, which is to 
say the spirit of the author and that of 
the editor, who may play up a perfectly 
decent sex story in such a way as to sug- 
gest that it is salacious and thus to appeal 
to a nasty-minded class of readers.” 

JAMES PARKER LONG is interest- 
ing and optimistic. 

m Sex is the outstanding fact in the 
life of the great majority of folks. ... 
It always has been, and it always will, so 
long as we remain biologically constituted 
as at present. Nothing could be more nor- 
mal, more in keeping with nature’s ob- 
vious intention. 

“It is when sex gets out of hand that 
trouble comes in. Sex talk has been so 
smothered until recently that the present 
manifestations are perfectly natural; new- 
found liberty is bound to go to extremes. 
It is in times like this when the revolt 
from an artificial, unwholesome restraint 
has swung to such mephitic cavortings 
that a sane, steadying influence is of most 
value. ... 

“Let’s have good, healthy man and 
woman stories that we aren’t ashamed to 
discuss over the dinner-table. Let’s per- 
mit the physicians, psychiatrists and 
practisers of the various forms of medical 
jurisprudence to keep their doors closed.” 

WILBUR HALL Zelieves that most peo- 
ple are empiricists: 
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“In my opinion there are only about 
three writers alive who ought to be per. 
mitted to write sex into stories likely to 
be consumed by the younger of the race. 
It is often overlooked that youth does 
not learn from reading about life. Per- 
haps you think it does. All right: When 
did you first note that men begin to get 
bald at forty, unless they take care of 
their hair? When your own began to 
thin. When did you take cognizance of 
the fact that money saved is twice money 
earned? When you were old enough to 
discover that your own bank account kept 
slim as long as you spent out of it a little 
more than you put into it... . 

“Life teaches us against our will. We 
don’t want to learn. We won't believe 
it’s so. And exactly because this fact is 
true I am left very cold by the plea that 
‘sex’ stories teach, warn, inhibit and point 
the way. How many wayward and 
vicious boys have been deterred from 
crime by pictures and stories and plays 
based upon it in its various forms? 

“No, the truth is that ‘sex’ stories and 
plays are deliberately constructed for 
their titillative and aphrodisiac appeal 
and effect. The sincere writer who gives 
any other reason for indulging himself in 
the theme is a liar, perhaps self-deceived, 
but a liar, just the same. . . . 

“Are we to have no sex, then, in our 
magazines—in, specifically, McCiure’s? 
Certainly. Just as we have nature and 
urt and jazz and love and light and laugh- 
ter and heroism and courage and fineness 
and ambition and zeal and loyalty and sin 
and discouragement, and shady doings 
contrasted with bright and glorious exam- 
sles of the beautiful and the good. ... 
Ve will undoubtedly have murder, sedi- 
tion, disloyalty, failure, sin, sickness, 
disease and death. But will we dwell on 
these things, or make whole yarns about 
them, or write of them as necessary and 
inevitable and alluring? We will not! 
We will declare that they are a part of 
Life and of life, and wili go on to show 
that they are not, by any means, all of 
it, nor even the first beginnings of all of 


1. ee 

JUDGE SAMUEL H. SIBLEY of thé 
U. S. Courts of Northern Georgia says: 

“Sex is a necessary fact in life and 
society—important to individual happi- 
ness and social soundness. That it needs 
to be treated in a sane and decent way 
goes without argument. Whether it 
should be featured in your magazine de- 
pends on the taste and needs of your 
readers. I myself am fully informed and 
prefer to inform my own children myself, 
as you did yours. I would like to havea 
rest from public sex discussions.” 

While not in accord with this, IRVIN S. 
COBB has evidently felt at least a backwash 
of the sex surfeit which so many report. 

“Why should we ignore sex in a maga- 
zine?” he says. “Life does not ignore it. 
Nature never ignored it. But we need 
not lug it in by its ears, for the sake merely 
of sensationalism, and when treated of in 
print, it should be treated of with decency 
and a proper regard for good taste. 

This is the problem as a business execu- 
tive sees it. ROGER W. BABSON 
writes: 

“. . . Frankly, I believe it is rather 
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necessary for you to recognize the sex 
problem — and not omit it altogether from 
your fiction. You should, however, han- 
dle it in a clean and constructive way and 
not allow any such stories as other maga- 
zines are using. Not only am I advising 
you from a moral point of view, but I am 
giving you good business advice because 
there isa definite reaction today against 
certain phi ises of sex stories. The pub slic 
are so fed up on sex that it Is getting 
rather nauseating. . . 

And from GEORGE W. COLEMAN, 
Pre sident of the Babson Institute: 

“Nothing so needs ‘debunking’ as our 
sex psy hology. The relation of the sexes 
offers the greatest field for constructive 
social thinking. The accredited orthodox 
approach to the subject is either stupid 
and vulgar or it is ignorant and hypo- 
critical. You can’t engage the enthu- 
siasm of youth and leave sex on the side. 
The hour is waiting for some publication 
that will find a way to treat sex intelli- 
gently, fearlessly and decently. But it is 
a dificult, delicate and dangerous under- 
taking.” 

BLANCHE 
STAFF says: 

“ . . Without sex there is no life, no 
esthetic value. Sex finely and nobly pre- 
sented is what the world is hungry for to- 
day! A total elimination of sex in your 
paper would be emasculated art. Let 
your magi wzine present the be auty of true 
living in all its varied forms, and it will 
fill a great want!” 

COLONEL FRANK E. EVANS, 
U. S. M. C. replies to our question by 
asking us another: 

“.. 1 consider one of the greatest 
short stories ever written Kipling’ s ‘With- 
out Benefit of Clergy.’ In it he handled a 
very delicate sex situation; not only the 
love of two persons in which the church 

was calmly ignored, but that love existing 
between a white man and a woman of an- 
other race and color. He handled it with 
such rare skill and with such beauty and 
delicacy of treatment that no reader could 
have failed to regi urd it as one of the finest 
love stories ever written. 

“Had Kipling written this story for the 
new McCiure’s could you have had the 
heart to have rejected it solely on the 
grounds that sex must be omitted from 
McCiure’s, regardless of the fact that 
‘Without Benefit of Clergy’ handled 
the sex question cleanly and construc- 
tiv ely? 

ai might cite other stories, but I think 
this one is sufficient to illustr: ate my reac- 
tion to your question. I have no case for 
a story in which sex is dragged in by the 
ankles, simply to pander to the taste of 
sex-ridden readers. But when it can be 
handled cleanly and constructively it may 
well be to the story what the heart of a 
palm-tree is to the palm. . . .” 

; GEORGE ADE thinks, too, 
in the manner of telling. 

“I doubt whether you can make your 
magazine popular without devoting a 
good many pages to sex. At the same 
time, you can talk about the complica- 
tions which are inevitable when rmen and 
women get worked up about each other 
without adv ertising your own shame. The 
only sex stories which annoy the discrimi- 


SHOEMAKER WAG- 


that it’s all 


nating reader ate those which see m to be 
deliberate attempts at pandering.” 

EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS 
it from the standpoint of the nature-lover. 

; The whole world of animate na- 
ture sevelves around the central sun of 
sex. To attempt to ignore the subject is 
ridiculous. To treat it as vulgar and ob 
scene is an insult to the master-mind that 
conceived it. ‘ 


JOSEPH DANA ALLEN, Headmaster 


S@es 


of the Polytechnic Preparator: y Country 
Day School of Brooklyn, writes: 

: To the “Gay Nineties’ the sub- 
ject af sex was mysterious, alluring, excit- 
ing, always new and generally taboo. The 
present removal of the inhibition has 


prompted certain middle- aged ladies of 
good repute to revel in writing that which 
thirty years ago they would have con- 
sidered disgusting slime; just as they 
smoke, not because they like tobacco, but 
because of the delicious sense of freedom 
and revolt which it brings. The present 
generation have changed our attitude 
toward these, just as they have ch: inged 
our bathing-suits, and they take a muc h 
more normal and wholesome view of both, 
and I find them looking with surprise and 
some little pity at us as we revel in the 
subject. They are frankly not interested 
and fail to see why we are so ‘het up.’ 

“My suggestion is that you treat sex as | 
the normal thing it should be, and largely 
is, in the minds of our youth, not exploit- 
ing it and not excluding i it and never using | 
itasalure. So will the new McCiure’s 
attain its aim in this respect.” 

If sex 1s the bogey it seems to have become, 
we had better face it down, ROBERT 
SIMPSON (¢hinks. 

“My views on the vexed question of 
sex, conside red as a matter of policy ona 
magazine, are pretty decidedly in favor of 
breadth of vision. Wrapping life up in 
silver paper or fighting shy of the truth | 
simply because it is the truth, and there- 
fore rather uncomfortable to live with, 
isn’t my notion of any kind of advanced 
standard of editing or writing. Neverthe 
less, there is all the difference in the world | 
between sex as a vital and undeniable 
force in the drama of life and sex as a box- 
office attraction. Just where the line of 
demarcation lies is princips ally a matter of 
taste plus real honesty of purpose on the 
part of the editor and writer. 

‘If a magazine’s policy on sex is found 
ed principally on what the sex angle will 
bring to the exchequer, then it isn’t policy 
at all but an expedient. But if a maga 
zine’s editor and publisher are sincere in 
their desire to give the sex question its 
right and proper place in fiction of a 
broad- gage character, then I should un- 
hesitz tingly say there i is a place for sex in 
that magazine. . . 

A brother editor, MARCY B. DAR- 
NALL, editor and publisher of the Florence | 
Herald, Florence, Alabama, says: 

“T have never been convinced that sex 
should be a forbidden topic of either con- 
versation or reading, even among adoles- 
cents. The more mystery and glamor 
with which we surround it, the more 
curiosity is awakened. If we may be 
frank without bei ing vulgar, that seems to 
be about the best we can do. 
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Here ts Edwin McTeer (address on request) and some of h 


work. The crude pen drawing was made before he had any 
training and the striking story tllustration (worth $100) was 
made after he took The Federal Home Study Course 


CanYou DRAW? 
them read this/ 


Edwin MecTeer is only one of the hundreds 
of young men (and young women, too) who 
are succeeding in commercial art with the 
help of the practical training offered by the 
Federal Home Study Course. Well trained 
artists earn $50, $100, $150 a week and 
more 


Success in Commercial Art 


begins with a liking for drawing and the am- 
bition to follow through with the right train- 
ing. Mr. McTeer was thirty years old when 
he clipped a coupon like the one at the bot- 
tom of this ad, and took up the Federal 
Course. He progressed rapidly, increasing 
his earnings each year until, at the end of 
five years he was making around $10,000 a 
Read what he wrote us: 


$75. 


year 
“T was not very talented when I entered 
this training with you people as you cer- 
tainly know, and I had not even had high 
school training and I know any one with 
a love for the work can accomplish even 
more than I if they will just let you peo- 
ple, the Federal Schools, help them 
“I suppose you remember I opened my 
own independent commercial art studio 
and to make a long story short, my earn 
ings are now at the rate of over $10,000.00 
a year.” 


Send for ‘*‘ Your Future”’ 


If you like to draw—send for book ‘Your 
Future” and find out what amazing progress 
you can make with the 
right art training. Use the 
coupon now, giving age 
and occupation 







Name 
Write your address plainly in margin 


> , 
: 

i 
; { 
; Room 28 Federal Schools Bidg., 1 
n Minneapolis, Minn. | 
; Please send me “Your Future." ; 
: H 
1 Present i 
; Age Occupation 1 
’ 1 
; ' 
; ' 
: ‘ 
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very import? ant factor in life.’ To try 
escape it would, in my opinion, be 
indication of prudery or cowardice, 
both. oe 

GRAC E DUFFIE BOYLAN writes: 

“It would seem, from an address re- 
cently given by Dr. John Erskine, that 
the prob lem you are now so wisely con- 
isles @ was bothering Milton when he 
was writing ‘Paradise Lost.’ Erskine 
‘The poem leaves me with a sort of 
yearning for the human race with its great 
spiritual problem of the two sexes, a ter- 
rible problem for us all to work out. . . .’ 

“IT am impressed with the second para- 
gr uph of the statement defining your pol- 
icy. If human emotions might be re- 
corded cleanly and as simply as are the 
manifestations of all life in every phase of 
nature, we might, in course of time, find 
a strié ight road back to the knowledge and 
reverence of sex as the Creator’s plan, and 
away from the whispe ring gi ulleries where 

clean words are given evil meanings. .. .” 

Three vigorous negatives from writers. 

DOUG LAS MAL LOCH: 

“There is perfectly unobjectionable sex 
fiction. There is also 1.6 per cent beer. 
me is hard to keep the brewers inside the 

> per cent and it is hard to keep the 
me sl inside of ‘unobjectionable.’ Peo- 
ple who like beer, one of whom I am not, 
i. not like 1 § per cent beer, and people 
who like sex stories do not care for unob- 
jectionable ones; so perhaps the best 
thing to do is to leave ey alone. .. . 

And from ALBERT PAYSON TER- 
HUNE an emphatic “no.” 

“I am treating your circular letter as 
though it were personal; because your 
name is signed to it and because I know 
and like you. That is why I bother my- 
self and you with this reply. 

“From my memory of your face and 
your character and my knowledge of Ad- 
venture, your que stion is supe rfluous. You 
could no more run a slimy sex magazine 
than you could pick the pockets of a 
drunken pal. You will play clean; unless 
you’ ve changed a lot. 

“Cut out sex, altogether, from Mc- 
Ciure’s, and you will make another big 
success, as you did on Adventure. If you 
yield to the demands to make it mildly 
smutty under the guise of sex honesty, 
you'll ‘be a damned ‘sight unhappier thi an 
will those who admire you. | am one of 
those. You can’t do it. . You’re too 
dec ent.” 

ROBERT EMERICK /ines 
the foregoing. 

“Sex in a magazine has come to mean 
the picturization of certain forces in life 
that have heretofore been constrained to 
discussions of the utmost intimacy. The 
measurable good of such picturization isa 
direct function of its educational value, 
and unfortunately any exposition of a sex 
subject is quite certs uin (owing to the di- 
verse natures of the readers) to create 
ambiguous results. To one reader a de- 
scribed situation may bring no emotional 
appeal whatever, while to his neighbor the 
same scene may be the visualization ef his 
own desire. eee 

“Considering, then, the power of fic- 
tion and the unpredic ‘table ieatelie of the 
reading public, it seems only sound to re- 
strict the presentation of stories to that 


Says: 


up with 


fully, and he also takes 


type which has the inspiration of cleanli- 
ness, strength, love, achievement and so 
Of. « © “ 

oa A magazine has no adjustment 
fac cor: the written word is rigid ‘and can- 
not shade its own meaning to meet the 
understanding of the individual reader, 
and a story is better free of doubtful mean- 
ings. It may be true that to intimate 
continually that all the world is good is 
illusory; but the fact exists that some 
mepereat realities have been accom- 
lished through the pursuit of illusions. 
Fipeiviennat can easily be found through 
the contemplation of life’s grimy sides 
while certainly no man ever entirely lost 
who reached out for some ideal. I think 
that McC.ure’s would be of more value 
with sex stories omitted. 

ROYAL BROWN fhinks, howe 
a proper balance should be struck. 

. . « My own feeling is that when sex 
as a part of ‘the ebb and flow of life comes 

naturally in a story it belongs there and 
cannot be left out without “hurting the 
truth and sincerity of the tale. 

“When, on the other hand, sex refer- 
ences are played up with the deliberate 
effort to pique the Imagin: ation, to create 
sex pictures and to excite sex emotion 
they can and must cause harm in a society 
with our present mores... . 

“Sex is a big thing in life. . . At the 
same time, one does get sick of having 
everything tied up to sex and turn away 
from such effort, as we have from the 
F reudi: in OV eremphasis. 

“In fact, if my advice is worth any- 
thing which I doubt—I’d say, don’t be 
an ostrich hiding its head from facts nor 
a vulture hunting out rottenness.’ 


STRUTHERS BURT ‘00: 


ever, that 


“Of course I am for the introduction of 


sex into any intelligent magazine. How 
could I be otherwise when sex is all about 
us, and every hour you are meeting peo- 
ple whose lives are ruined by i ignorance or 
misinterpretation of this subject? 

‘I don’t think that a subject per se has 
anything to do with decency anyhow. 
Almost any one can tell an author’s in- 
tent. Some men can write about the 
cleanest subjects dirtily, and others about 
so-called ‘dirty subjects’ honestly = 
wholesomely. That's almost too old « 
truism to repeat, but the failure of the 
American editor and the American public 
to grasp this truth until recently has pro- 
duced not only absurdity but actual 
misery. . . 

BEN AMES WILLIAMS says 

: The sexual interrelation i is legiti- 
mate fic tion material so long as interest is 
centered on the psychologic rather than 
the physiologic aspects of the matter... .” 

LEO CRANE has small respect for the 
craftsmanship of those who use sex distaste- 
editors to task: 

“Authors will produce ex xactly what you 
demand of them—fair or foul, truth « 
trash—about Life or anything else, for, 
until of assured position, most of them 
have stark necessity at their heels. The 
editor is responsible for the paucity of 
liter ature and the prostitution of letters. 
Sex is a fact, elemental, quite like sun- 
shine or rain. It will invade fiction and 
the work of artists when necessary and 
vital to the theme. 


It does not require 
96 ° 


blue-prints. 
by the heels. 
From FREDERICK ORIN BARTL 
comes a strong plea for the romantic. 
out of ten those 


Only a mechanic drags it in 


ETT 


“In nine cases who 
attempt a debunking policy only substi- 
tute one kind of bunk for another. That 


is the criticism I make of this modern 
school of grim realists, both in fiction and 
in society, who today are thum rbing their 
noses at the romanticists. What is this 
sex problem, anyway? Like every big 
force in life, it contains two factors: the 
material and the spiritual. In its most 
primitive form sex is nothing but a type 
of physical indulgence, the satisfaction of 
an animal instinct—more hectic but no 
more dignified than back-scratching; in 
its civilized stage it is refined and hal- 
lowed by its association with love, wife- 
hood, motherhood and almost all the 
other decent and sacred things of life. In 
other words, it becomes idealized. This 
difference marks the difference between 
man, the beast, and man, the Man. To 
say ‘that this distinction is unreal and 
hypocritical, as the cruder materialists do, 
is to shove man back to his cave kennel 
days when he ate raw meat with his dirty 
hands—his mate only a female and his 
love nothing but lust. Those who are 
attempting to do this, in face of all the 
evidence to the contrary, are in my opin- 
ion guilty of more cheap bunk than all the 
romanticists who ever lived. 

“Any father can tell his son, and any 
mother her dz iughter, the essential physi- 

cal facts of sex in thirty minutes. Let the 

parents do this and then forget that end 
of the subject. Far more important are 
the esthetic values of man’s relations with 
woman—values summed up in the gospel 
that “Beauty is truth, truth beauty.’ 
Here is where a m: azine can help, pro- 
vided its editors honestly believe with 
Keats. That a good many milidons of the 
reading public so believe would seem to 
be clear “ the way they ate up the Lind- 
bergh CODY. s « « 

n the life of the normal man or wo- 
man the physical elements of sex occupy 
only a small proportion of his time and 
thought. Let it be so in fiction. Perhaps 
the proportion ought even to be cut down, 
for in print such details gain an emphasis 
that exaggerates. On the other hand, the 
spiritual elements of sex—all the virtues 
that may owe their origin to this humble 
source—make up the rest of his existence. 
By these his progress from beast to man, 
mayhap from man to God, is marked. 
Why not so in fiction? The ‘only precau- 
tion necessary is to make sure that neither 
author nor editor has his tongue in his 
cheek.” 

AGNES C. LA UT believes that the body 
is entitled to respect as the repository of the 
spirit. 

“, . . Not to go back to the fact that 
the present swing of the pendulum is a 
reaction against a great deal of false pru- 
dery, and the present sex me asles in much 
of the writer world is really finely dis- 
guised draping of =a bar nyard code of 
morals in wisteria for the sake of box- 
office receipts, it seems to me that two or 
three facts stand out clearly enough for 
guide- -posts along the rent path: 

‘Does man live to eat, or eat to live? 
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That question hardly needs an answer. 
The human who lives to eat ends down 
in the hog wallow on four legs instead of 
two. He has an awfully hard climb to get 
back, or may never get back. The man 
who uses the phy sical only as an expres- 
sion of the spiritual is, at the least, not 
dead- weighted by his own mortality so 
that when it is ‘quenched, his end has 
ae 

“But to tz aboo sex is, of course, rot. It 
is all about us in flower growth, in bird 

mating, in human life; and if it is wrong, 
an awful botch was made or a cog slipped 
somew here in creation. It seems to me 
here again that the very early Christian 
and Greek ideals have the safest lesson for 
us—that if the body is regarded as a holy 
temple for the Divine and never used 
otherwise, we can’t go very far wrong.” 

JOHN T. MCINTYRE, dramatist, 
believes in sanity—he also believes in his 
race. 
~4 If your aim is to make a maga- 
zine of general interest, I do not see how 
you can ignore sex. The sound literature 
of a period must be a reflection of that 
period, and nothing can be edited out of a 
true reflection without spoiling the whole. 
And no one can deny that the sex ques- 
tion is solidly present at this time. 

“But it should not be permitted to 
shove other facts aside or to tramp them 
down and claim for itself the noe 8 field. 
Because those other facts are also a part of 
this time, and to neglect them would, 
also, make for faulty editing. 

“Take everything in; treat all sanely; 
don’t hold yourself to the rather drab 
facts of sex, or anything else; encourage 
a literature which has that inside glow, 
that poetry, humor and exaltation of the 
spirit. Mankind and womankind are do- 
ing very well: in spite of weakness, crime, 
sin and failure we are pressing on; we are 
making headway. Give us a magazine 
dealing with that.” 


NE much-needed service this gather- 

ing of opi nions does for all of us, no 
matter what one’s own point of view. 
Each of us has his own ideas on sex as a 
topic for consideration or mention in 
either conversation or print. Some of us, 
whether conservative or radical, are big- 
oted and extreme, some of us are indiffer- 
ent, some open-minded, some frankly 
groping. To all of us the ascertaining and 
gee of collective opinion from 
leading thinkers of the day is of decided 
mereance and value. 

( nes own opinion (however sure of it 
one may be and however right it mz Ly be 
to form one’s own opinion instead of ac- 
cepting that of others), if only the result 
of a single person’s experience and 
thought, comes much closer to being v ral- 
ueless than it does to being ultim:< ite 
truth. A single person’s point of view is, 
in this complex and extremely large 
world, a very limited one, and if it has 
been formed without knowledge and con- 
sideration of the experience and reactions 
of others, it is a remote and empty thing. 
Itmay satisfy its easily satisfied possessor, 
but he cannot expect the world whose 
opinions he ignored to do otherwise than 
ignore his own. 

To the editors of McC.ure’s this con- 


sensus is invaluable. Ours was not merely 
the sufficiently complex problem of stand- 
ards for individual guidance, but the far 
more complex problem of being responsi- 
ble for one of the broadcasting influences 
a public attitude and point of view. 
We are glad for the endorsement of a 
standard that frankly acknowledges one 
of the m:z un facts in life as such, that finds 
evil not in sex but in wrong handling of 
sex, and that does not condemn, because 
sex figures in their pages, such works as 
the Iliad, Odyssey and neid, ‘““Romeo 
and Juliet,” “The Scarlet Letter,” the 
Bible and, indeed, the majority of the 
writers whom the test of time has proved 
most worth reading. 

Any one who turns to this magazine for 
sex for sex’s sake will be bitterly disap- 
pointed. Sex, even cleanly handled, is no 
main part of our program. McCvure’s 
is to be kept a clean magazine. Clean not 
only from sex lure but from hypocrisy, 
cowardice and, we hope, from bad taste. 


N ADDITION to the people quoted 
above, we received letters from the 
following: 
Voting ves 
Duncan U. 
Turner Bailey, 
Burgess, Charles 


were: 

Fletcher, Geo. O. Gatlin, Henry 
Walter F. George, Mrs. D. D. 
Gilson, Geo. B. Rodney, 
Romanzo Adams, Marietta Johnson, FE. E. 
Harriman, John Dorman, Glenn Ward Dres- 
bach, Edward Mott Woolley, A. Brown 
Ransdell, L. Paul Kuhring, Allen Chaffee, 
Walter A. Dyer, O. J. Bond, Gilbert H. 
Trafton, Fred E. Truman, Barry Scobee, 
R. P. Ormsby, Richard Connell, Ethel Watts 
Mumford, Leslie McFarlane, Paul L. Ander 
son, W. A. MacDonald, Frank C. Robertson, 
Sidney Herschel Small, Lionel Walden, Her 
man E. Jorgensen, Clements Ripley, Frederick 
R. Bechdolt, Jewell Spencer, H. S. Cowell, 
R. E. Alexander, J. H. S. Fair, S. B. H. Hurst, 
L. R. Powell, Edna Dean Boher, J. R. John 
ston, Nictzin Dyalhis, Paul Shoup, H. L. 
Butler, 4. R. lroubetzkoy, Mary Mec ‘Leod 
Bethune, Surdez, Walt Coburn, 
Hart Fessenden, Geo. F. Nixon, G. W. Cassidy 
Sarah Converse, Edward A. Beals, Elizabeth 
W. Braley, Thomas Topham, Mrs. John D. 
Sherman, Louise Stanley, Walter S. Hiatt, 
Jeannette Marks, George Gibbs, Mrs. Robert 
Carse, G. A. Wells, Mrs. L. B. Cross, Mercy 
Waxman, Richard Howells Watkins, H. M. 
Ayers, Bertha R. Palmer, Clyde B. Hough, 
J. H. Edwards, John D. Swain, Albert Richard 
Wetjen, S. Omar Barker, W. C. Coffey, Ralph 
R. Guthrie, John Brent, Victor Shaw, John 
Luther Cramer, Mrs. Edgar O. Achorn, F. W. 


Georges 


, 


Hodge, Neville Whymant, T. C. DeSollar, 
Wilford M. Aikin, C. L. Brokaw, Nevil G. 
Henshaw, J. E. Cutler, Thomas E. Johnson, 
Myron W. Adams, John R. McMahon, 


Thomas C. McRae, Carroll K. Michener, 
Henry Knibbs, Ramsey Benson, Fairfax 
Downey, S. G. Patterson, John Irvin Cassedy, 
Romaine H. Lowdermilk, E. Davenport, W. D. 
Mooney, William David Ball, A. Van Wag- 
enen, Charles Stokes Wayne, Chase S. Osborn, 
Morton Lloyc, Mary I. Taylor, Andrew A. 


Caffrey, Thos. S. Miller, Laura H. Carnell, 
Albert L. Clough, Walter Taylor Field, John- 
ston McCulley, Robert G. Cousins, C. M. 


Sayle, Lawrence Y. Sherman, R. B. Howell, 
Frank L. Duley, Hon. Chas. N. Pray, Charles 
P. Mueller, T. J. Walsh, Henry M. Haldeman, 
Lloyd Kohler, Harry P. Corser, F. H. Clark, 
Oscar H. Roesner, W. G. Conant, Richard 
Woods Edmonds, Chas. L. Sommers, John C. 
Pollock, Thomas C. Copperidge, Roy P. 
Churchill, Mrs. Philip Stevens Carey, Mrs. 
Fred Crewley, Grace S. Richmond, B. V. 
Bennett, E. H. Arnold, 
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diamonds ap 
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tO MONTHS TO PAY 


WHAT YOU DO— 


Send one dollar with 
Name and Address, ar- 
ticle desired and brief 
note telling us some- 
thing about yourself. 

Simply state: (1) how long at 
address age married 
or single; (4) name and address 
of employer: (5 aataneed we ork; 
6) how long in emp! 
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Cutler, Edward Speyer, Francis Lynde, Philip 
W. Timberlake, Jack Oppenheimer, George 
Gilbert, A. E. Dingle, Daniel O. Hastings, 
Fiswoode Tarleton, Edna Worthley Under- 
wood, Wolcott LeClear Beard, Thos. J. 
Murray, Lucia Ames Mead, Arthur Chapman, 
Charles Beadle, Ralph E. Boothby, Helen 
Sherman Griffith, Everett McNeil, William H. 
Allen, Robert T. Ervin, T. T. Flynn, Walter 
Farnham, Grace Thompson Seton, Alan 
LeMay, Wm. Wells, Stewart Edward White, 
Herbert A. Abbott, Wm. P. James, Chas. W. 
Caldwell, B. F. Carter, T. H. Caraway, M. R. 
Harrington, Marco Morrow, William H. 
Church, Will Irwin, Harvey O'Higgins, 
Frederick O’Brien, Wm. G. Shepherd, C. E. 
Barnes, (Col.) C. E. Kilbourne, George E. 
MacLean, MacKinlay Kantor, Edwin Winter- 


mute, Lewis H. Kilpatrick, Henry James 
Forman, Webb Waldron, George Barr 
McCutcheon, Ernest Haycox, Wm. Cabell 


Bruce, Geo. Goodchild, Wm. V. Pratt, Charles 
G. Norris, Cora W. Baker, Meigs O. Frost, 
David Thibault, Margaret Widdemer, George 
Allan England, Eugene Cunningham, Leo 
Walmsley, Grace Isabel Colbron, Kathleen 
Norris, Frederick Arnold Kummer, Harold 
Willard Gleason, Sidney L. Nyburg, L. O. 
Reese, Donald M. Taylor, Ruland V. E. 
Waltner, Virginia Frazer Boyle, Helen A. 
Rogers, Thos. S. Young, Inez Haynes Irwin, 
William MacLeod Raine, Magda Leigh, 
Robert V. Carr, F. Adler, Mary E. LaRocca, 
John Joseph, Lucy R. Milligan, Louis J. 
Block, John Beames, Leonard H. Nason, 
Henry S. Whitehead, Edgar Young, Rex G. 


class. Of these none is more widely known 
or loved than Zachary Pride, Rusty's 
father. “Daddy Pride” the children of his 
parish call him, while to their parents he 
1s “The Rev’m.” He is seventy yearsold, 
and his dark face is lined, his soft hair is 
white as a halo. But he has the bearing 
of one who has braved a thousand in- 
dignities, and in his face are a courage 
and faith undisturbed by the jazz all 
about him. He has knelg by a sick-bed 
and made God hear through the wild 
liquor party overhead. He has gone into 
a cellar when police declined and settled 
a clamorous argument. He believes in a 
God who can see and hear and a church 
that can teach and serve. The doctors of 
divinity in Harlem call him “‘a preacher of 
the old school.” 

They smile at his disregard of the pro- 
prieties; for instance, that cross on his 
church steeple. Every one knows that a 
Baptist church has no business with a 
cross on its steeple. It isn't proper. When 
Zachary Pride's congregation purchased 
this building, which had been an Epis- 
copal mission, the first thing they should 
have done was to take down the cross. It 
had never even occurred to Zachary 
Pride to take down the cross. j 

His is a small gray church on a side 
street, not far from Lenox Avenue; and 
while it stands humble between the lofty 
dwellings on either side, it yet sends its 
spire and its criticized cross far above 
them. 


Fuller, Charles T. Jackson, Leona Dalrymple, 
H. L. Davidson, T. S. Solomons, Hugh Pen- 
dexter, Charles Eugene Banks, Grace Mor- 
rison Poole, Lincoln Colcord, Howard Bru- 
baker, Edmund Vance Cooke, Reed Smoot, 
Alexander Black, Ralph Henry Barbour, 
Upton Sinclair, Edwin Bjorkman, Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, Will Levington Comfort, 
George McPherson Hunter, Benjamin De- 
Casseres, Ben. J. Petmecky, John Webb, 
Henry Gallup Paine, Robert Ames Bennet, 
Arthur C. Perry, Lyman Bryson, Launcelot 
W. Andrews, Paul Jordan Smith, Charles 
Caldwell Dobje, George E. Holt, Harry D. 
Abells, Oscar J. Friend, Kingsley Moses, 
Warren E. Carleton, Ella Higginson, H. C. 
Wire, Don Cameron Shafer, Elizabeth Faulk- 
ner, A. L. Budlong, R. G. Kirk, W. C. Tuttle, 
Philip V. Aaronson, Gertrude Mathews 
Shelby, Wm. F. Curtis, Helen Christine Ben- 
nett, A. D. L. Robinson, Clay Perry, Joel 
Townsley Rogers, A. W. Freeman, Ernest 
Poole, Nalbro Bartley, Ellis Parker Butler, 
Joseph Blethen, H. H. Dunn, Hubert Roussel, 
Herman Landon, John Murray Reynolds, 
Wilbur D. Nesbit, Hal Borland, Edmund 
Pearson, Gordon Young, Hal G. Evarts, 
Thurston Kline, Benjamin Davidson, Alan 
Williams, Charles Neville Buck, Kenneth 
Perkins, Larry O’Conner, George William 
Eggers, W. Dawson, Gelett Burgess, James 
Wickersham, Howard Ellis Davis, Herbert 
Adams Gibbons, Warrington Dawson. 


These voted no: 
Mark Lee Luther, Martin W. Barr, E. S. 


lS 


Five By Night 


—continued from page 67 


This particular prayer-meeting night 
service had held later than usual, and 
the elderly shepherd was left unwontedly 
weary of mind. There had been financial 
questions to settle; coal was running low 
in the bins though ever so high on the 
bills; the notes on the newly installed 
organ promised to require far more than 
one rally; there was a leak in the roof and 
a spreading area of discoloration on the 
ceiling over the choir—plaster might 
drop in the middle of an anthem next Sun- 
day if repairs were delayed; a dozen mem- 
bers on the sick-list were badly in need 
of help, and the sick-fund would be spread 
too thin if all received equal share. Then 
there was the problem of young folks— 
sin contagious as smallpox. Old mem- 
bers came with their burdens to him—he 
must help old Sister Mosby find the 
father of her granddaughter’s coming 
baby; he must testify in court to the 
character of Len Wiggin’s boy, the dupe 
of some thieving cat hadesete he must 
find jobs for a dozen derelict sons. . . . 

Tonight, as usual, Zachary Pride was the 
last to a The church was near Lenox 
Avenue, but his house was a hundred 
yards away toward Seventh, on the op- 
yosite side of the street. Here he had 
a since the church was bought years 
ago from white Christians for whom the 
region was growing altogether too dark. 
This house had been a home then. Sarah, 
his wife, and three bright youngsters had 
made it a home in those days. The chil- 
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Pladwell, L. S. Chester, Laura Lee Dorsey 
George M. A. Cain, Arthur Woodward, Alvin 
F. Harlow, S. A. Mansfield, Elizabeth Williams 
Sudlow, Walter H. Langshaw, Frederick Hop. 
kins, Captain H. E. Raabe, G. W. Barrington 
Alice Lakey, J. W. Cammack, Lyman Ward. 
W. H. Brown, John S. Rossell, John L. Consj. 
dine, Howard Bement, Edward A. Morphy, Ida 
R. Bowen, R. H. Edmonds, E. E. Bower, L. B. 
Cross, C. S. Baker, Frederick S. Curtis, W, a 
Echols, Ada Woodruff Anderson, Thomas J. 
Malone, Clarence A. Van Slyke, Wm. J. Baerg, 
W. S. Boyd, Herbert H. Kimball, T. Conroy 
Charles W. Waterman, Charles Edward Rus. 


The following sent interesting letters, 
but did not declare definitely for or 
against the admission of sex: 

Mrs. Walter L. Little, Mary Alicia Owen, 
Wm. Hawley Atwell, Miriam Michelson, 
Elizabeth Jordan, James Stevens, Lincoln Stef. 
fens, T. S. Stribling, Margaret Burt, Dr. 
Clarence B. Donges, Murray Peabody Brush, 
Donald Hough, Augusta Choate, Meredith 
Nicholson, Herman Petersen, John C. Bucher, 
George E. Walsh, Everett A. Churchill, 
Thurston J. Davies, Katherine H. Brown, 
Patrick Vaux, Katherine Lee Bates, P. M. 
Magnusson, Gerald Stanley Lee, Tourneur 
Nigel. 


A few who replied did not wish to have 
their names appear. 


dren grew up—romped to bed one night 
and woke up the next morning grown. 
Jessie went out to a party against his 
persuasion—he refused to coerce—and 
caught cold. She never recovered. The 
War and the draft came along and swept 
the two boys off to sea. Zachary junior 
never came back, and his mother went 
—to find him. Russell—Rusty—returned 
unharmed, but not the same lad that had 
left—a swaggering, regardless, worldly- 
wise Rusty, who boasted acquaintance 
with Hell and the Devil, but laughed at 
God and religion. 

The old preacher prayed for two years 
about it and finally reached a decision. 
There had been no quarrel, no un- 
sleasant preface, no stern denunciation. 
“he father had met his son at breakfast 
one morning—Rusty had been out all 
night—and had spoken quietly and 
earnestly. 

“Son, you don’t seem to like it here. 
You squirm under my eye—you chate. 
You even laugh at my faith. Why not be 
free? You’re twenty-three. Leave. Find 
God for yourself; and when you have 
found Him, come back.” 

It had cost something, that experi 
ment; it had taken the faith of Abraham. 
All the old man’s fleeing hopes had sought 
refuge in this boy. 

Zachary Pride entered his house. The 
door closed behind him—a hollow sound. 
He had let the two upper floors to a couple 
who'd agreed to cook and clean for him. 
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He was a roomer and boarder in his own 


house. } 
Yet never a moment did he doubt that 
Rusty would sometime return. He 


simply could not believe that his life 
would be stripped of this last little sweet- 
ness. All that made the place bearable 
to him was the thought of the boy’s com- 
ing back, living here, free of that devil- 
born restlessness. He would marry some 
fine girl, perhaps; the house would again 
be a home. Some girl like Roma Lee, 
clear-eyed and impulsively honest. 

It was Roma’s aunt and uncle who 
rented the upper floors of the house, and 
with them Roma spent much of her time. 
She always asked about Rusty. Where 
was he? When would he be back? Nor 
was she merely being polite. Roma’s 
questions were as genuine now as they 
had been a dozen years ago when she 
had asked Daddy Pride in Sunday-school 
if there really was a special nigger Heaven. 
She still called him “Daddy Pride,” even. 

He smiled and wished that it might 
really be Roma whom his son would 
choose. And after a while he knelt by his 
bed and prayed the prayer he’d prayed 
every night for a year: 

“Reveal Thyself unto my boy, and in 
Thine own time bring him again to me; 
and let him be an example unto many 
that grope as the blind in darkness.” 

And at the moment of his prayer one 
man was threatening another with de- 
struction for selling his brother bad gin; 
another was rushing to a pickpocket gang 
to herald a profit-sharing rough-house; 
and the suppliant’s own son was upsetting 
an adversary by implanting both feet in 
his chest. 


ARLEM knows no dance-hall more 

elegant than the New Casino, which 
has looked upon crowds of every kind in 
their moments of greatest pretension. The 
Barbers’ Ball, the Jumpsteady Club, the 
Dirty Dozen, the Backbiters—all hold 
forth in the New Casino two or three 
times a year. But, although this place is 
situated in the dictydom west of Seventh 
Avenue, only once has it been honored by 
the presence of the So-and-So Club, and 
the memory of what happened then is this 
lofty society’s cup. Never will the So- 
and-So’s Supper Dansani take place again 
in the Casino. 

Had you arrived a half-hour before mid- 
night, you could not have believed pos- 
sible the storm that later broke. A mag- 
nificent liveried attendant stood at the 
curb in front of the door. Above him an 
elongated canopy extended from the side- 
walk edge to the entrance. With utmost 
deference the attendant opened door 
after door of cab or limousine and out 
stepped handsome, dark-skinned blades, 
sharply arrayed in black and white, turn- 
ing to hand down gorgeous women in 
bright-colored wraps or fur cloaks. From 
a brilliant mirror-walled foyer they as- 
tended lateral stairways, railed with 
palms. Above they found a smaller lobby 
with a coat-checking room on either side. 
Wraps were left here, ladies’ on one side, 
gentlemen's on the other; company then 
rejoined, and arm in arm stepped into the 
Spacious ballroom. 


And gasped. Only the So-and-So’s 


could transform the Casino like this. 
There were no walls, but palisades of 
alms and banks of flowers. One guest 
nanad his wife’s glares to remark that it 
was the biggest funeral he’d ever seen; 
and later that night added grimly, “I told 
you so.” There was no orchestra, but 
matchless music from somewhere behind 
the palms. There were no benches, but 
cushions thrown carelessly here and there 
on the plant tubs and a casual group of 
easy chairs in the center amid tubbed 
orange-trees. Above all, there was no 
glaring light; just a floor lamp or two in 
the central group and a shadow: glow 
from amid the palms, soft as the saxo- 
phone crooning the drowsy melody of a 
waltz. It was indeed to be a night of 
nights; the punch was full of promise; 
and the dancers’ spirits and heads and 
feet grew rapidly light together. 

In the lobby, near the ballroom door, 
sat members of the So-and-So dance com- 
mittee, checking off names of invited 
guests on a list as they arrived. It was 
nearly midnight when three rather un- 
steady lads presented themselves to the 
committee—a tall, lanky yellow boy 
whose features were spattered with brown 
freckles as if he’d been sprayed with hot 
grease ; a big-shouldered black fellow with 
a broad, flat face and a protrusive under- 
lip; and a short, stocky, noisy, belligerent 
young man who unanimously elected him- 
self spokesman. Each of the three had in | 
him six drinks and an equal number of | 
devils. They had decided that the rent 
party which they’d been attending con- 
siderably cramped their style. They had 
further concluded that the So-and-So’s 
stomp-down would be just about their 
aan They had plenty of jack for their 
admission, they thought, and a decided 
taste for shimmying with sweet yaller | 
gals. And so they walked past the liver- 
ied one at the entrance, stumbled up- 
stairs and approached what appeared to 
be ticket-sellers, asking the price of | 
admission. 

But the So-and-So’s represented an 
aristocracy too young to be very generous, 
and the strangers’ question, with their 
absence of evening dress, betrayed them 
at once as Philistines. 

“Private dance,” 
shortly. 

This should have been sufficient dis- 
missal; but a real hard Negro around six | 
drinks . 

“Listen, mistuh. Is anybody ast you | 
what kind o’ dance dis is?” ; 

“You can’t come in without an in-| 
vitation.” 

The spokesman, unheeding, turned to | 
his companions. “Did I ast him what | 
kind o’ dance dis was?” 


‘ 


said the chairman 


in 


“We don’t care what kind o’ dance hit | 
eg 
Reassured, the spokesman turned back. | 
“[ ain’t ast you what kind o’ dance dis 
was, mistuh. I know what kind o’ dance 
dis is. Dis is a dickty dance, dis is. Rich 
uppity boogies. Plenty bucks. Doctors, 
lawyers and undertakers, what I mean, 
with nothin’ but sweet an’ pretty pinks. 
When dey leave hyeh dey go to a cabaret 
and stay all night. Big-time niggers, see? 
Well, we're big-time niggers, too. Me, 
I’m a doctor myself, see? An’ my boy 
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J00aWeek 


“T am earning $100 a week,” writes 
graduate P. C. Roberts. “Pretty good 
for a young man of twenty.” Every- 
where there is a steady demand for 
artists. Newspapers, magazines, ed- 
vertising agencies, department stores, 
everyone who advertises is glad to pay 
big money for artists who can produce 
pictures and illustrations with com- 
mercial value. 


Learn at Home 
This Simple TESTED Way 


Our wonderful, tested method makes it pos- 
sible to learn Illustrating, Designing and 
Commercial Art, at home, by mail. It is all 
so amazingly simple. You start drawing with 
straight lines, then curves, and before you 
realize it you are drawing pictures with shading, 
action and perspective. And you are taught 
the “inside secrets’’—the little “tricks of the 
trade” that might otherwise take you years to 
learn. 


Make Money While Learning 


Many students start making money draw- 
ing pictures long before they complete our 
training. Student E. V. Fritsch wrote: “I 
earn $10 to $15 a day”; Miss H. H. Hart- 
leigh writes “I have made $235 after only 12 
lessons”; David W. Gould wrote, while 
learning “I made $225 on one job.” You 
toe should learn Art at home this Simple, 
Tested Way. 


Write for FREE BOOK 


An interesting and handsomely illustrated 
booklet “Quick Easy Way to Become An 
Artist,” will be sent you without cost. 

Mail this coupon for it. Learn how you 


|can become an artist in a few minutes’ 
spare time each day. Get also full par- 
ticulars about our “Artists Outfit Offer” to 
new students. Send the coupon NOW! 
(No salesman will call.) 


The Washington Scho~’ of Art, Inc. 
Room 9612-E, 1115-15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
The Washington School of Art, Inc. 

Room 9612-E, 1115-15th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Please send me without cost or obligation on my part 
your free book “Quick Easy Way to Become an Artist” 
and special offer 40 new students 
Name 
Write name plainly and state whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss 


Address 
City State 


Age. 
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hyeh, he’s a lawyer, he is. An’ my other 
boy theh, he’s a undertaker. And what 
we want to know ain’t what kind o’ dance 
dis is. What we want to know is how 
much does we put up to git in.” 

Another member of the committee in- 
terceded. “You'll have to go, boys. We 
don’t sell tickets.” 

The intruder turned red eyes to this 
new opponent, looking him up and down. 
“Listen, mistuh. Is anybody ast you 
anything? Is dey? Huh? An’ nobody 
talkin’ to you. I'm talkin’ to my doctor 
friend hyeh. I know dis nigger, I do. 
Him an’ I used to hop bells in de same 
hotel, we did. Now he doan know me. 
Dass all right, too. [ ain’ astin’ him fo’ 
nothin’ but info’mation. He doan need 
yo help. He kin talk, dumb as he 1s. 
He ain’ been a dickcy all his life.” 

The doctor began to realize why it 
would have been better to sacrifice - 
pearances and have policemen at the 
door. He tried a bluff. “Call that officer 
inside there, Jim,” he said. 

“Yea, call ’im,” growled the trespasser. 
“Tell ‘im to bring Fis dice an’ licker wid’ 
im, too.” 

The chairman was desperate. “We've 
told you we aren’t selling tickets!” 

The contentious one grew calm, seeing 
the subject in a possible new light. “You 
doan sell no tickets?” 

“No!” 

“Nobody doan pay to go in?” 

“No!” 

“Well, ain’t dat nice? Le’s go, you 
niggers. Hit’s free!” 

“Free?” 

“No ‘tain’t.” 

“Sho, "tis. Didn’ y’ jess hyeh ’im say 
twas free?” 

The trio started for the door. The 
second committeeman caught the leader 
by the arm. The leader halted. 

“Go on in,” urged his companions. 
“What you stop fuh?” 

“Mistuh, listen,” arbitrated the inter- 
cepted one. “Doan you go rittin’ so 
bran’-new, see? You’s second-hand, an’ 
you has been worn, an’ you sho kin be 
worn ag’in.” 

“That way out,” said the So-and-So, 
giving the other a little shove. 

““Mistuh, I ain’t lookin’ f’ no trouble. 
But de las’ man whut put his hand on my 
arm like dat is got his haid bound up like 
a Hindu.” 

So saying, the invader attempted to 
jostle past, but his obstacle stood firm. 
Followed a bit of a scuffle, the sharp crack 
of a blow to the face, and promptly a bar- 
room battle was under way. The in- 
truders were in that state of half-anes- 
thesia where senses are dulled but actions 
are violent. Blows meant nothing to 
them, and, even sober, they would Faas 
enjoyed a fracas. The two committee- 
men were soon disposed of. 

Guests near the door rushed to their 
aid, demanding explanations. The an- 
swers were hard fists that hurt, while 
furious attempts at self-defense served 
merely to spread the commotion. Dick- 
ties dance well but fight poorly. Within 
three minutes men were engaged in the 
rumpus who had no idea why they were 
fighting nor whom they were supposed 
to we By and who, even if they had, 


would not have known in the least how 
to make their blows tell. 

The rough-looking lad in charge of the 
men’s coat-room rushed out and down 
the stairs. 

“Riot up yonder,” he breathed to the 
doorman. “Stay put. [I'll git d’ cops 
quick.” 

And the dressed-up doorman, who had 
no thirst for battle, stayed very decidedly 
put, although he wondered mistily why 
the checker had not sped toward the 
police-station instead of the Club. 


Y A small, velvet-hung, unobtrusive 

doorway, the ladies’ dressing-room 
was directly accessible to the Saibaanee 
and, since the scantiest attire requires yet 
much attention, the traffic through this 
doorway was not inconsiderable. There 
were mirrors about this dressing-room, 
and comfortable wicker settees; there was 
a thick, soft carpet on the floor, and the 
arrangement was such that a second inside 
door joined this room with the ladies’ 
coat-room, making it unnecessary for one 
to go out into the lobby to get one’s 
wraps. ; 

Roma Lee, a fresh little creature of rose 
and tan, bright with the thrill of her first 
big party, had slipped into this dressing- 
room to resurvey herself in a mirror. 
Nothing could have been more reassuring 
than what she saw—glossy black bob quite 
innocent of irons, dark eyes dancing, white 
teeth flashing, slim waist stressed by a 
filmy frock that gathered and flared at 
the hips. 

Sally Epps, a scrawny, speckled, cream- 
colored girl with long skinny arms, un- 
beliowabep thin legs and enormous feet, 
‘who thoroughly enjoyed being colored and 
habitually wallowed in Harlemisms, came 
limping and grunting into the room be- 
hind Roma and kicked off both slippers. 

“Great head o’ the church, but them 
things burn! After this I’m _ wearin’ 
nothin’ but galoshes. Oh, baby, what a 
carpet! Spread out, feet, and radiate. 
caine. here’s your original red-hot mama 
—right from the ankles down. Bet this 
pair o’ feet’d make a pan o’ water bubble.” 

“They'd make a tub of water bubble, 
dear,” smiled an observer, whose com- 
panion sniffed agreement. 

Sally grinned and flopped into a chair 
as the disa proving pair went out, leav- 
ing her a Roma S oad 

“Say, sweet and pretty, don’t believe 
all that mirror tells you. Mirrors are the 
smoothest liars on earth. Fact is, you’ve 
got bad hair and a nose that was melted 
and thrown at you, and your knees are 
perfect strangers; while I, if you only 
notice, have the form of Venus de Nigro 
and a strawberry-shortcake complexion.” 

Roma came and sat on the arm of her 
friend’s chair. “Sally, you're horribly 
colored and an awful goose.” 

“Hold on, flapper! Don’t tell me I got 
web-feet.”” 

“Hush and listen. 
I saw today?” 

“Adam and Eve fightin’ over a fig-leaf.” 

“Rusty.” 

“Rusty Pride?” 

“Rusty Pride.” 

“Where's that no-’count tramp been?” 

“He isn’t a tramp. He’s been running 


Who do you think 
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on the railroad to Canada all this time.” 

“Bootleggin’, I bet. If there ever was 
a shine that was jail-house bound—”’ 

“Sally!” 

Sally stopped and stared. Stared from 
unbelief to wonder and from wonder to 
conviction. 

“Romie, how long’ve you been likin’ 
that triflin’ oon ys of 

“Liking him? Me? Don’t bea nut. It 
was on Daddy Pride’s account. You 
know Aunt Min sort of takes care of 
Daddy Pride since she rented most of his 
house. He’s been worrying lately— 
wants Rusty home again. He’s such a 
darling old man—I hate to see him so un- 
happy. I'd heard some of the boys sav 
Rusty hung out around that Club place 
down on pono Avenue. So today I 
walked down that way to see if I could 
see him. Just curiosity. And I did.” 

“You did? And what of it?” 

“That's all. I just saw him. It fell 
rather flat. I spoke to him, tried to show 
him I was glad to see him and all. Didn’: 
seem to brighten him much. He looked 
as though he needed somebody to take 
care of him.” 

“How'd you like to have the job?” 

“Oh, Sally, I hate to see him look like 
that!’ Roma caught herself up and added, 
“TI hate to see anybody look like that.” 

“Anybody. Of course. Well, ain’t this 
— to print in the papers?” 

“What do you meanr” 

“I mean, baby, wasn’t it just too sweet 
of you to think so much of the Rev'm 
Daddy Pride? That’s what I mean. 
He'll certainly appreciate it. Such a 
darling old man! Well, can y’ imagine 
this?” 

Sally’s ironic laugh halted at the sudden 
shrill yell of awoman. Both girls stopped 
to listen. The dance-music had broken 
off, and in its place came strange, start- 
ling sounds; first muffled, shuffling, 
breathing noises, swelling steadily into a 
crescendo more and more unmistakably 
evil; then cracks, thumps, claps, thuds 
against a continuous laborious stridor, 
growing by seconds, broken by _half- 
oaths and shouts. 

Sally jumped up and ran to the door 
that led to the dancing floor, drew the 
velvet draperies aside. ‘Great Gordon 
gin, it’s a dohe, Romie! If it ain’t, I’m a 
*hinaman. Look!” 

Well might they look. A crowd mobbed 
about the main doorway; people at the 
edges craning their necks; people rushing 
up from the far corners of the room; signs 
of a violent scramble at the entrance; 
certainty of a clamorous battle beyond it; 
people watching as tne focus spread, now 
falling back from the central turbulence, 
now closing in anew. 

Sally turned suddenly, made a dive for 
her discarded slippers. The tumult grew. 
“Romie, you wearin’ your fur coat? Me 
too. We got to get ‘em. Hear that fool 
woman holler somebody was stealin’ 
coats? In two minutes this room’!] be a 
bargain-counter.” 

They were across the carpet and at the 
inner door of the coat-room, calling to the 
girl in charge. There was no girl in 
charge. Without waiting to determine 
her whereabouts, Sally got the lower 
movable half of the door open an 
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crawled under the shelf over which wraps 
were normally delivered. Roma followed. 

“Did you see where they put yours 
when they took it? veer dik coal it is! 
Sweet three hundred berries, come to 
your mama. Find it? Grab it—here 
come the harpies!’ 

The “‘harpies” had indeed come, had 
come in a drove: girls who had saved for 
two years to buy seal wraps; wives who had 
wheedled for months to get a caracal like 
Mrs. Jones’; women who had undertaken 
payment for their Persian lambs by in- 
stalments and feared now to lose the en- 
tire bargain—all came rushing at once 
into the dressing-room, each elbowing, 
shouldering her way through the rest, 
attempting to get to the racks of cloaks. 
The inner door, its lower half already 
swinging open, presented no barrier at all; 
they swarmed under it, over it, through 
it, in among the rows of coats, which 
dangled untouched on their hangers; they 
grabbed and jerked and discarded and 
chattered; they qué arreled and tussled 
and wept. 

The outer door of the coat- room, 
through which guests’ wraps were receive .d 
on arrival, opened into the lobby, and so 
comm: unded the scene of the original 
scrimmage. Sally and Roma had by now 
reached “this outer door, just beyond 
which riot raged. They found them- 
selves thus between fighting, cursing men 
on one hand and hysterical women on the 
other; danger of physical injury beyond 
the door, scarcely less danger this side 
of it. 

Sally kept saying, “Can you imagine 
this?” Roma was scared and silent. Ere 
they could decide either to stay or flee, a 
woman came rushing toward them. 

“That’s my coat!” she cried, _ Seizing 
Sally’ s wrap and giving it a tug. “That’s 
my coat! Take it off!” 

“It won’t be nobody's coat in a min- 
ute,” observed Sally. “Get away. Shoo! 
Go chase yourself.’ 

“Mine, I say! I’d know it in a million!’ 

“Lady, it'll be your funeral if you tear 
e But the frantic claimant fell to 
yanking and dragging, and Sally became 
very busy defending not only her wrap 
but herself. 

Another woman had already spied 
Roma and was coming toward her with 
speed. One look and Roma made up her 
uncertain mind, ducked quickly under the 
door-shelf and out into the lobby. 

She was now on the rim of the mz jor 
fracas, which showed no sign of abating. 
She did not know, of course, that two 
dozen of those eng: aged were deliberately 
keeping up the tumult, slipping their 
hands into dress-suit pockets at every 
pportunity. She edged along the wail 
toward the head of the stairs, watching 
them wrestle, hardly knowing what she 
herself was doing. Then somewhere in 
the chaos of features she c aught sight of 
Rusty Pride’s face. He was grinning as 
he grasped and held a dickty in cluse em- 
brace. The dickty wriggled and twisted 
and bucked; Rusty rode him as a buster 
ndes a broncho, j just held on and squeeze -d 
and grinned. Then Roma, staring, saw 
something shoot up into the air over 
usty—a chair in the hands of another 
dickty, poised to crash down on Rusty’s 





head; and Roma screamed at the top of 
her lungs: 

“Duck—Rusty—duck!” 

Then she shut her eyes and leaned back 
against the wall. 





HE blank moment passed. She still 

carried her coat in her arms, and she 
realized of a sudden that some one had 
taken hold of it. When she saw the face 
of the creature that had done so she al- 
most laughed with fright. All this was 
a nightmare, and this creature was beyond 
doubt an ogre. It was a squat, yellow, 
flat face, leeringly toothsome, an in- 
credible false-f face that spoke. 

“Papa'll take charge o’ this little fur- 
piece, sweetie. Turn it loose—and hold 
on to that holler.”” The yellow face de- 
veloped arms which snatched the fur 
away from her; developed a body and legs 

which turned ‘and made off toward the 
stairs. But in no time, unbelievingly, 
Roma saw the same body backing toward 
her, as though its departure had been a 
movie scene, which was now being run 
backwards. The uproar writhed about 
her like vapor, but out of the mist came 
one clear thing—Rusty grappling with 
the ogre, ogre’s arms all clogged with fur, 
Rusty pressing the ogre back toward the 
place where he’d snatched the coat. The 
coat dropped was kicked toward her. 
She stooped, caught it up. As she did so 
the ogre went sprawling into the nearest 
tangle of legs and feet, and Rusty himself 
was beside her, urging her out. 

They almost fell down the stairs, Rusty 
explaining in staccato: “Stud Samson 
rat—Club—thinks—I wanted—coat 
And Roma gathered between gasps that 
already the ogre and Rusty had been 
enemies; that they had fought at some 
time be fore, when Rusty had intensified 
the enmity by winning; that this last 
encounter must be Stud’s cup, since, so 
far as he could see, Rusty’s sole motive 
had been to deprive him of his spoil 
Theft among thieves is unpardonable. 

“Got to run—he’ll be right on our heels 

“not a cop in sight totes a gun, too 
half-drunk and blood- mad—” 

They struck sharp air, turned eastward 
toward the lights of Seventh Avenue. 
Not till they broke into its brightness and 
crossed did Rusty realize his thoughtless- 
ness. 

Good night!” he groaned. “Right in 
the light. He’s seen us—he’s seen us 
sure.” Holding her arm he thrust her on, 
into the relative darkness of Harlem’s 
middle strip. “Why the devil did I come 
this way? Why the devil—”’ 

They were now just beyond Seventh 
Avenue, going toward Lenox along one of 
the numbered side streets. Rusty him- 
self did not know what refuge he was 
seeking. His folly in crossing the avenue, 
his fear for Roma had paralyzed every 
mental resource. “I’m panicky,” he 
thought. He looked ahead—the Club 

was that way, offering certainly no hopes. 
Stud Samson owned half the Club. He 
looked behind, into the dimness beyond 
the Avenue, whence they had come. . 
that moment he saw a flash and heard : 
report like a five-ton truck, back- firing. 
He stopped, caught Roma about the 
waist, turned, propelled her up the stairs 
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of the nearest house, into its glass-doored 
vestibule. ; 

They shrank back into the darkest 
corner. 

““What—was—was he shooting?” 

“Darned if | know. May’ve been cops. 
Why the devil I came this way— Maybe 
he saw your gray fur—he’d plug me, the 
fool. Look, you get out and haul it— No, 
he’d think I was with you and plug any- 
how. What the devil made me come this 
way? I wouldn’t care about myself if I 
could only get you to some safe place. 
What the devil—oh, Lord!” 

“Rusty—I couldn’t leave you now. He 
might—” 

There was a long moment, a moment of 
heavy breathing, a moment in which they 
could imagine their pursuer coming 
nearer, red-minded, gin-reckless, running 
perhaps from one stoop to the next, ready 
to “hag” in the general direction of a 
gray fur coat, should he see one. 

Then came from somewhere out in the 
dark a faint and far-away shriek. It drew 
closer, grew louder, till they recognized 
the penetrating scream, then the clangor 
and roar of headlong fire-engines. 

“Firemen?” wondered Rusty. “Ought 
to be cops there by now. No. It’s the 
other way. It’s Lenox Avenue.” 


hated Him,” I replied with amazement. 

“Nonsense!” exploded Dr. Hanley- 
Blythe. “Don’t we hate everything and 
every one that we fear? Fear 
is a curse, a disease, a deadly microbe 

the seed of death and damnation. 
Since we are speaking of God— 
get rid of that foul idea of ‘fear God.’ 

“Love God. What decent God 
would rather be feared than loved? pd 
Let’s have a God that is a /itt/e more di- 
vine than a damned savage Ju-Ju! 

That cursed injunction to fear God 

killed more souls and bodies than any- 
thing else. Love God and fear 
nothing! Some sense in that. “ 

And another time. 

“You are a_ bachelor? Well, 
you shouldn’t be. No _ healthy 
man has a right to be a bachelor at your 
age. ‘And you have always lived 
the celibate life in absolute chastity? . 
Hm! We shall have to find you a 
wife, my boy! . I prescribe sun- 
shine and fresh air, occupation and plenty 
of it, a trip to see your father—whom you 
will smite on the back and address as 
‘Dear old Dad—you heavy-father old 
fraud’—and a wife. Yes, a wife, 
and, in due course, about three sons and 
twodaughters. . . 

“What do I think caused your break- 
down? I don’t ‘think’—I know. 

Your father, of whom you had 
too much, and your wife, whom you never 
had at all. Caused a neurosis, 
and when you got physically knocked 
out at Zaguig it sprang up and choked 
you. And now get up and dress 
and go out in the grounds and sit in the 
sun and realize what a harmless old chap 





But it was not the noise of the engines 
alone that grew sharper now in conscious- 
ness. Something else was happening, 
something far more subtle and portentous, 
something felt, still uncomprehended, 
that held them expectant, like daybreak. 
Then from where they hid in the vestibule 
they saw that the sky, as much as they 
could see of it, was actually growing 
brighter; first a faint, flickering yellow, 
then successive waves of orange, pursuing 
each other like wind-flaws; and presently 
a steady, flame-red glow whose heat the 
could almost sense through the cold. 
And when they looked at each other they 
saw that their own faces faintly reflected 
the glow. 

“Good Lord!” breathed Rusty. “ ’Tisn’t 
half a mile away. If Stud comes past 
now, we're good-bygoners, that’s all.” 
And Roma heard him whisper over and 
over, “Lord, Lord,” as if he were praying; 
nor did his eyes search the street, as they 
had searched, but were fixed on the vivid 
sky. 

Suddenly something near caught 
Roma’s eye. At first she shrank in alarm, 
then cried with relief: “Rusty—Rusty— 
it’s all right now! He ran right past— 
that man—l saw him. He thinks it’s his 
Club that’s afire.” 

Sc 
Beau Ideal 
—continued from page 57 
your father is, and what a kind, friendly, 
fatherly, jolly old God made the beautiful, 
jolly old world that we muck up so 
much. And think over all the 
girls you know, and decide which one 
you will ask to marry you. Mar- 
riage will be your sure salvation. I 
prescribe it. . . .” 

A couple of nurses—kind devoted souls 

-hel a me into an invalid chair and 
Bes me out into the grounds. They 
found me a beautiful hidden spot amon 
great rhododendron bushes where I 
should be safely concealed, protected from 
the rear and on either hand and have a 
glorious view of the rolling Kentish park- 
land before me. They assured me that 
the path by which we had come was very 
waa. used and left me in my wheeled 
chair to wonder whether I should ever be 
amanagain. . . . 

. . “Think over all the nice girls 
you know, and decide which one you will 
ask to marry you. Marriage will 
be your sure salvation.” 

There was only one woman in all the 
world, and she was already married. . . . 

I hope no one in this world suffers as I 
suffered in mind and body during those 
days. 


BELIEVE that there really are people 

to whom “experiences” Of the sovelie 
and cpuriiendl order are vouchsafed. 

I have both read and heard of well- 
attested cases of dreams and appearances, 
inexplicable voices and waking visions 
whereby information was imparted or 
help sought. 

Nothing of that sort has ever occurred 
to me. 
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But Rusty seemed to have forgotten 
Stud Samson. He was still gazing into 
the sky; and now live wonder had recast 
his features and he was mumbling mean- 
ingless words: 4 

“Pizen gin—doubled up ’n’ died—you 
ain’t been paid fo’ it yit. .. .” 2 

“Rusty—what are you saying?” 
“Look, Romie!” 

There was in his whisper discovery and 
awe, and he spoke without turning his 
head. ‘ 

She pressed forward so that she, too, 
could see what held him so wholly ab. 
sorbed. Together they stared. So might 
the children of Israel have stared upon 
the illumined tabernacle; so might Elijah 
have looked upon the approaching chariot 
of fire. High above the houses, black 
against the thy a cross stood out in sil- 
houette against the kindled sky; bold, un- 
troubied, clear-cut, still—serenely ter- 
rible. ° , 

The door of the house in whose entrance 
they had hidden grew bright and opened 
behind them. A kindly warmth touched 
their cold cheeks. Surprised, they turned, 
then gaped at each other in utmost, 
blankest amazement. 

Rusty’s father stood smiling upon them 
as if he had known thev were coming. 


] have seen no ghost nor apparition that 
has given me a message. 

Nothing of the sort. 

But the following fact is interesting. 

I sat in my retreat one day thinking of 
Isobel, wondering where she was and 
what she was doing, whether she were 
happy every minute of the day and 
whether it would be my fate ever to see 
her again. . . . Long, long thoughts be- 
tween waking and sleeping . . . And 
then with shaking hand and fumbling, 
trembling fingers I opened a book that 
one of the nurses had left with me, “in 
case I felt like reading for a little while.” 

And, opening at random in the middle 
of the book, I read: 


. . . his vision of her was to be his Faith and 
Hope and was to be all his future. She was to 
be his life, and his life was to be hers. . . . For 
he was a Worshiper, a Worshiper of Beauty, as 
were they who lived “or ever the knightly years 
had gone with the old world to the grave”— 
they to whom the Face was not the face upon a 
coin, the pale and common drudge 'twixt man 
and man, but the face of a beautiful woman, the 
Supreme Reality, the Focus of Desire—that de- 
sire which is not of the body, not of the earth, 
not of the Self, but pure and noble Love—God’s 
manifestation to the world that something of 
God is in man and something of man is in God. 

This knight thus worshiped God through 
the woman, with a love that was spiritual of the 
spirit, with no taint of Self... . And his 
motto and desire was Service. . . . Her service 
without reward; the service that is its own re- 
ward. . . . For he felt that there must come 
for the World’s salvation from materialism and 
soul’s death, a Renaissance, a Retormation— 
of Love. ... ‘ 

Love that was once the road to all perfection; 
man’s cry to God, to Beauty, to the Beauty o! 
God and the God of Beauty. . . . Love that 
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once leaped free from flesh and cried aloud, 
not “Love me that I may be blessed and com- 
forted and rendered happy,” but “Let me 
serve thee with my love, that I may help and 
bless and comfort thee and render thee happy. 
...” Love that was Service, the highest ser- 
yice of God through the service of His noblest 
expression—Woman. . . . Love, that divine 
selfless thing, Man’s great and true salvation, 
the World’s one need, the World’s last hope. 
He would dedicate his life to the service of 
this woman, asking of her nothing more than 
that he might dedicate his life to her service in 
the name of Selfless Love, the Love that is its 
own reward, its exceeding rich reward. ... 


And at the sound of a footstep, I here 
looked up—and beheld Isobel. 

Isobel, actual and alive .. . looking 
older and looking ill and pale and too 
ethereal, and lovelier if possible. 

Our eyes met. . For a second we 
stared incredulous. 

“Isobel!” 1 cried, still dreaming. 

“The dear, nice American boy!” she 
whispered. 

Tears came into her beautiful eyes, her 
sweet and lovely face grew yet paler, and 
she swayed as though about to faint. 

With a strength that I certianly had 
not possessed a minute before I sprang to 
my feet, caught her in my arms and lifted 
her into the chair. Her need and weak- 
ness gave me strength, and I was ashamed 
—ashamed that I had sat trembling and 
shaking there, envying any healthy hobo 
that tramped the road, longing for death 
and thinking upon ways of finding it. 

Isobel! . .. Herel... 

She must be a patient of Dr. Hanley- 
Blythe ... ill... in great sorrow, 
judging by the look upon her lovely face. 
' T was shamefully conscious of noting 
that by her dress she was not a widow 
... And then I rose above my lowest and 
strove to put myself aside entirely 
Isobel was here—and ill . . . Surely I 
could serve her in some way, if only by 
wheeling her about in a bath-chair .. . 
reading to her 

“I can’t believe it . I must be 
dreaming . . .” she said as these thoughts 
flashed through my mind. 

“Oh, dear American boy—will you help 
me? ... TL amin suchtrouble . . .” 

Help her! Would I he/p her! 

My illness fell from me, and I stood 
erect and strong—I who had recently 
been assisted to crawl to that invalid’s 
chair, a wretched, trembling neurotic . 

“John. . .my husband. . . They have 
taken him ... Oh! ...” Her eyes 
brimmed over, and her trembling lips 
refused their service . She covered 
her face and gave way to tears . 

Her husband! ... 

_I knelt beside the chair . . . By the 
time my knee had touched the grass I had 
crushed back the thoughts: “Her hus- 
band... ‘They’ have taken him... 
Dead by now, probably . ‘Think of 
all the girls you know ... Marriage 
will be your sure salvation’. ..” And 
I was unselfish and pure in heart—puri- 
fied by the clear fame that burned within 
me before this woman’s altar that was 
my heart. 

_ Tell me,” I said . . . “And then be- 
lieve! Believe with all your soul that I 
can help you somehow Be sure of 
it... Know it . Why—surely I was 


created for that purpose, Isobel . . . 
I was a little unbalanced, a little beside 
myself and more than a little inspired. . . 
And I inspired Isobel—with hope . . . 
And with faith and with belief—belief in 
me, her servant. 

Under the influence of my assurance 
and reassurance, she told me her pitiful 
tale from beginning toend .. . 

I sat on the ground beside her chair, 
and she forgot herself and me as she 
poured out her woe and trouble—poured 
them out until she was empty of them, 
and their place was filled by the hope 
which I gave her, the faith that I had— 
for the time, even the certainty that I felt. 

When she had finished I took her little 
hand in beth mine and looked into her 
eyes. 


“I know he is alive,” I said. “I am as 


| 
| 


certain of it as I am that we are here to- | 


gether. He is alive, and I will find him. 
will not only find him, but I will rescue 
him and bring him back. Alive and well, 
I will bring him back to you...” 
CHAPTER VII 
“7 SHALL tell you absolutely every- 
thing—right from the beginning,” 
whispered Isobel. “That is the least I can 
do—after what you have just offered . . . 
and promised. . . Everything, right from 
the beginning . What it was that 
caused them to disappear. . . and caused 
their deaths. . . Oh, those splendid boys 
. + And John, my own darling, John 
...” and she wept anew. 

“John is alive,” I said. 
coming back to you. . . Believe me. . . 
Trust in me...” 

“IT do,” she answered. “Oh, Ido... 
You have given me new life . . . Lalways 
felt that you could and would do any- 
thing that you promised . . . I have al- 
ways liked you so much... Otis. . 

“T’'ll tell you everything . . . You would 
never repeat it. .. You remember 
Claudia, of course? . . . The loveliest 

- ees 

“Yes,” I said. “ ‘Queen Claudia of the 
Band’ . . . Michael loved her very much 
i, ow 


“Michael worshiped her,” agreed Iso- 


bel. “He would have died for her . 
He did die for her—in a way . Poor 
wonderful noble Beau... It nearly 


broke John’s heart. He came back so 
different . . . poor John. Michael and 
Digby both . . . Yes, John returned dif- 


“And _ he’s 


| 
| 
| 


| 





ferent in every way, except in his love for | 
: 7 ” 


cee. ss SU 5 < s 
“Michael and Digby dead?” 1 ex- 
claimed. ‘“‘Beau Geste dead? ...” This 


was horrible. What had happened? 

“Yes, and Claudia its deat too,” 
plied Isobel. “She was Lady Frunkse. I 
expect you read that she married Sir Otto 
Frunkse, ‘the richest man in England’ 
. .. A motor-smash. . . You must have 
seen it in the papers? . 
rather died—for three days . 
Claudia—she was blinded and _ terribly 
disfigured by broken glass, and her back 
was broken . Her husband went out 
of his mind for some time. He loved her 


passionately—and he had bought her} 


. . « and he was driving the car . and 


was not quite sober . . . 
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Washington School of Cartoo 
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“She asked for me on the last day. I 
was in the room at the time... She 
knew she was dying . . . Her mind was 
absolutely clear, and she did not want to 
die until she had made a confession . . . 
She asked me to tell everybody—after 
her death. You are the only person I have 
told . . . I want you to know everything 
that concerns John... It was very 
dreadful . . . Only her mouth was ex- 
posed . . . In that vast golden room and 
colossal Chinese bed poor lovely Claudia 
was merely a mouth. I knelt beside her 
and held her poor groping hand and she 
whispered onandon...andon..-. 

“T'll try to tell you. 

“Is that you, Isobel?’ she said. “There 
is no one else here, is there? . . . Listen 
. .» Tell this to my mother—Aunt Pa- 
tricia is my mother—and to John and 
Otto and George Lawrence, everybody— 
after I am dead ... I cannot tell my 
mother myself . . . Digby knows, now 
. . » And poor little Augustus . . . My 
father knows, too: I think he knew at the 
time. The mad know things that the 
sane do not. . . Poor darling “Chaplain” 
—we all loved him, didn’t we, Isobel? 

“*Didn’t you love Beau too, Isobel? 
Really love him, I mean. . . | worshiped 
the ground he trod on. . . But I was only 
a girl—and bad I was bad... 
Rotten . . . I loved money and myself. 
Yes, myself and money, more than I 
loved Beau or anything else... any one 
else a 

“*And Otto had caught me... 
Trapped me nicely ... It served me 
right . . . How I loathed him, and feared 
him too—and I actually believed he would 
let me be disgraced—let me go to prison— 
if I did not either pay him or marry him! 
... It was more than two thousand 
younds . . . It seemed like all the money 
in the world to me, a girl of eighteen . . . 

“*And if I married him should be 
saved—and I should be the richest woman 
in England . . . I thought it was a choice 
between that and prison . . . Otto made 
me think it. I couldn’t doubt it after 
he had sent his solicitor to see me... 
The awful publicity and the disgrace and 
shame... 

“*But Michael saved me—for a time 
. . » He saved me from everything and 
every one—except from myself... He 
couldn’t save me from myself . . . And 
when he was gone, and Otto was tempting 
me and pestering me again, I gave way 
and married him—or his money . . . 

“ “Isobel, it was I who stole the Blue 
Water—the mad fool and vile thief that 
I was ... I thought I could sell it and 
pay what I owed Otto—and a dozen 
others—dressmakers and people; shops 
in London. I must have been mad— 
mad—with fear and worry... 

““‘Michael knew—directly the lights 
came on again... 


SOBEL broke off here and wiped tears 

from her cheeks. 

“I must tell you about that, Otis,” she 
said. “You heard about the great sap- 
vhire, ‘Blue Water,’ when you were at 
Evandon Regis, I expect? It was kept in 
a casket in a safe that stood in the Priests’ 
Hole—and the Priests’ Hole is really un- 
discoverable. Its secret is never known 


to more than three people, though scores 
of people are taken to see the chamber. 
It is said that nobody has ever discovered 
the trick of it in four hundred years. 

“Aunt Patricia used to show the Blue 
Water to favored visitors, and sometimes 
she would have it out and let us handle it 
and gloat over it. It lived on a white 
velvet cushion under a thick glass dome 
in the steel casket. 

“One night—it was not long before I 
last saw you—we were sitting in the draw- 
ing-room after dinner, and Claudia asked 
Aunt Patricia if we might have it down 
and look at it again. We hadn’t seen it 


for ages. The Chaplain—who was one of 


the three who knew the secret of the 
Priests’ Hole—went and got it, and we 
all handled it and loved it. Then the 
Chaplain put it back on its cushion and 
put the glass cover over it—and sud- 
denly the electric light failed, as it often 
used to do in those days. 

“When the lights came on again—the 
Blue Water had disappeared . . . Every 
one denied having touched it—and next 
day Beau ran away from home. . . Then 
Digby disappeared . . . Then John—and 
I was the most miserable girl in England. 
He told me quite unnecessarily that he 
had not stolen the wretched thing, and 
of course we also knew that neither Beau 
nor Digby was capable of theft. 

“They joined the French Foreign 
Legion...and ..and... Michael 
was killed. . . and Digby was killed. . . 
but John came back safe and sound—but 
oh, so changed. . . and. . . they have got 
him again,” and the poor girl broke down 
and wept unrestrainedly. 

“T’ll finish telling you about Claudia,” 
she said . . . “Poor Claudia went on: 

“*Yes, Michael knew . . . He came to 
my bedroom that night . . . I was in bed, 
wide awake, and in a dreadful state of 
mind .. . i felt awful . . . Filthy from 
head to foot . . . I was a thief, and I had 
robbed my aunt, my greatest benefac- 
tress . . . I did not then know that she 
was my mother—she only told me when 
the Chaplain died and she was broken- 
hearted and distraught .. . 

“Michael crept in like a ghost. 

“* “Claudia,” he whispered, “give me 
the Blue Water. I am going to put it 
back. The key is in the brass box above 
the fireplace in the hall as Aunt said.” 

““I pretended to be indignant—and 
talked like the hypocrite and liar that I 
am. I ordered him out of the room, and 
said I'd ring the bell and scream if he did 
not go at once. 

“* “Claudia,” he said, “give it to me, 
dear . . . It was only a joke, of course 
. . » Let me put it back, Claudia... 
No one will dream that it was you who 
Men Mics 

*** “No one but you, you horrible cad,” 
I said. “How dare you . . . How could 
ee a 

“*“Ton’t, dear,” he begged 
“Don’t... I know! . . . You brushed 
close to me as you moved to the table and 
as you returned to where you were stand- 
ing... Your hair almost touched my 
face . . . Don’t I know the fragrance of 
your hair, Claudia? ... Could I be 
mistaken? . . . Shouldn’t I know you if 
I were blind and deaf—and you came 
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within a mile of me? . . . Have I wor. 
shiped you all these years, Claudia, with. 
out being able to read your thoughts? 
. . « I knew it was you, and I went and 
stood with my hand on the glass so that 
it would look as though I was in the joke, 
too, if Isobel turned the lights on while 
you were putting it back . . . Give it to 
me quickly, dear—and the joke is fin. 
ished . . . Oh, Claudia darling, I do love 
you so—and I had not meant to tell you 
until you were older . . . Give it me, 
dearest, Claudia .. .” 

““ *His voice came to me out of the dark- 
ness, like that—and I was racked, Isobel 
. +. 1 loved him, you see... And | 
loathed Otto, and I had to have two thou. 
sand pounds or marry him—or go to 
prison—I verily believed. 

““And I stood out against Michael, 
and lied, and lied, and bed, and pretended 
to be indignant — hurt — enraged — 
wounded . . . and I called him horrible 
names, and all we said was in dreadful 
tense whispers. 

“« “Claudia! Claudia!” he said. “You 
can’t possibly do it . . . I know it’s only 
a joke—but don’t play it any further. .. 
if it doesn’t bring horrible disgrace and 
hurt upon you, it will bring disgrace and 
hurt upon somebody ial, Digby, 

ohn, Gussie . . . And even if you went 

mad and did such a thing, you couldn’t 
get away with it . . . Nobody would buy 
it from you . . . Give it me, dear. It is 
such a dangerous practical joke to play 
ona pooun Wies Aunt Patricia .. .” 

“*And he begged and begged of me to 
give it to him—and the more certain he 
was that I had got it, the angrier I grew. 
. .. Isn’t it incredible—and isn’t it 
exactly what a guilty person does? .. . 

“*At last he said: 

““* 7 ook here, then, Claudia. I am 
oing back to my room for an hour... 
Juring that time the Blue Water is 

going to find its way back. Some one is 
going to put it in the drawing-room be- 
fore—say one o’clock—and Aunt will find 
it in the morning . . . And nobody will 
ever know who - ae the silly trick... 
I shall go down myself, later on, and see 
that it is there ... Splendid! 

Good night, darling Claudia co. 
he faded away like a ghost. 

“*T lay awake po lived through the 
worst night of my life . . . I could not 
go down and put it back—tacitly con- 
fessing to Michael that I was a thief. . . 
I loved him so, and I valued his good opin- 
ion of me more than. anything—excepi 
my beastly self . . . If he had come back 
then, I should have given the horrible 
stone to him. . . I should. . . And later 
I grew more and more angry with him for 
suspecting me—and I got up and locked 
my door and bolted it. At about four 
o’clock in the morning I weakened and 
grew afraid of what [ had done... I 
saw myself arrested by policemen ..- 
Taken to prison ... in the dock... 
tried and sentenced to penal servitude. 

“ “I added cowardice to wickedness, and 
at last, overcome by fear, I jumped out 
of bed, took the Blue Water from the 
toe of a riding-boot where I had hidden it, 
slipped on a y Ao a own and mules and 
crept down-stairs. Every board seemed 
to creak, and my heart was in my mouth. 
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[dared not carry a candle nor switch on 
any lights. 

“very stair and board I trod on 
creaked and groaned, and I felt that every 
soul in the house must know what I was 
doing . And suddenly I knew I was 
being followed, and I think that perhaps 
that was the most dreadful moment of 

my life. 

“*Aunt Patricia, I thought, and | 
nearly shrieked. I felt that if she turned 
on the lights and caught me there, with 
the Blue Water in my hand, I should 
scream myself insane And then a 
cold hand touched me, and i did scream 
or thought I did—betore I realized it was 
the hand of a man in armor. 

“*And then my one need was to get rid 
of that awful jewel. I rushed to the fire- 
place and fumbled at the high mantel for 
the brass box in which Aunt Patricia had 
put the key. I found it, and hurried on 
tothe drawing-room door. The noise that 
I made in ope ning it sounded like thunder, 
but by that time all that I cared about 
was to be rid of the sapphire and back in 
my room before I was caught. It didn’t 
matter to me who was suspected of having 
taken it. . 

“*And as [ reached the table on which 
the glass cover stood some one entered the 
room. 
“Do you know, I believe my heart 
really stop ped beating as I waited for 
Aunt Patricia to switc 1 the lights os . 
And then a voice said, “Oh, thank 
God, darling . [ knew you would . ts 

ie was Mich: vel. 

“And in the sudden and utter revul- 
sicx of feeling I could have cursed him 

. [had been so absolutely certain that 
it was Aunt Patricia, that I was utterly 
enraged at the fright he had given me. 

“*And can you believe that I turned 
about and marched out of that room with- 
out a word, still clutching the Blue Water 
in my hand? Later he came and 
tapped softly and turned the handle. He 
stayed there for over an hour, tapping 
gently with his finger-nails and turning 
the handle And I lay there trying 
not to scream trying to get up and 
give him the sapphire trying not to 
get up and give him the sapphire 
And as the night wore on, I got more and 
more frightened at what T had done 
In the morning I got up and went out 
into the rose- garden and he came to me 
there. 

“*“Tast chance, Claudia dear,” he 
said. “Give me the Blue Water now, 
and there sha’n’t be a breath of suspicion 
on you If you don’t, it is —_— 
certain that you'll get into the ghz astliest 
trouble. Aunt is bound to get to the 
bottom of it. How could she 
ignore such a business —eight of us 
there. ? And suspicion “will be on 
poor little Gus—at first. You 
can't possibly sell it. Give it to 
me and I'll give you my word nobody 
will ever dream that you 

‘I burst into tears. I had 
had such an awful night, and I was so 
filled with anger and fear and hatred— 
hatred of Michael and Otto and of all 
the men in the world—that I broke 
down. I nearly gave it to him. 

And after breakfast I did give 


it to him, too late, and I told him | 
loathed him utterly and that I hoped 


that I should never set eyes on him 
again! I never did, Isobel, as you 
know. And | have never had 


happy hour since. ; 

ut & paused and wiped tears from 
her eves. I would have left her but that 
I felt it was good for her to talk and get 
it all out. 

“Poor, poor Claudia,’ 
“She died that night. 
went insane for a time. 
Patricia would die too. 


she went on. 
Sir Otto Frunkse 
I thought Aunt 
Claudia was all 


she had, after the Chaplain died and 
Michael was killed. She blamed 
herself for the boys’ deaths. . . And 
now, John! Oh, John! 
John! 


“Why did she blame herself?” I asked. 


“Surely it was Claudia’s—er—act, that 
led to Michael’s and Digby’s going 
away : 

“Michael knew that Aunt Patricia 


had sold the real Blue Water—sold it to 
the descendant of the Rajah from whom 
it had been—acquired—by her hus- 
band’s ancestor, in India. She 
had a right to sell j I believe, as her 
etiendl” gave it to he as a wedding- 
resent. This man, Sir Hector 
noel used to leave her for years at 
a time. He was a very bad man—a bad 
husband and a bad landlord. . . I 
know that she put almost every penny of 
the money into the estate. . . . She 
had had a model of the Blue Water made 
before she parted with the original. 
Michael ra. away with this model. He 
thought it would be a splendid way of 
covering up what Claudia had done, ‘and 
of what Aunt Patricia had done, too- 
and Sir Hector was about to return to 
England. Poor darling Michael 
it was just what he would dol... It 
must have seemed such a simple solution 
to him, and the end of terrible and dan- 


gerous trouble for the two women he 
loved. It saved Claudia from 
shame and disgrace and from Aunt 
Patricia’s anger, and it saved Aunt 
Patricia from her husband’s. Sir 


Hector Brandon would simply think that 
Michael had stolen the Blue Water, and 
Aunt Patricia would think that he had 
stolen the dummy in ignorance of its 
worthlessness. 


i NCLE HECTOR never came home 


after all,” continued Isobel. ‘‘Nor 


Beau either. Nor Digby. 
And now, Yohn—my John! Oh, 
Claudia, the trouble and misery and 


tragedy you caused that night. 

“Tell me about John,” I said. 

“When Michael ran away, taking the 
suspicion and the blame, and Digby fol- 
lowed him to share it, John felt that he 
must go, too. You see the three boys 
had always done 
their lives. And John felt that they were 
shielding him because nobody ‘would 


dream of suspecting Claudia or me—and | 


there was a reason why Gussie should not 
be suspected. As a matter of fact, I 
was ina position to prove his i innocence— 
as well as my own—for I had hold of his 
arm the whole time that the room was 
in darkness. So it was John or 
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Claudia—and John went. Then 
it must be one of the Geste boys. 

“John felt certain that Michael had 
gone to the French Foreign Legion be- 
cause the very name of it had fascinated 
him, ever since a French officer had 
stayed at Brandon Abbas and told us 
about military life in Africa. Why 

you may have met him there! 
De Beaujolais is his name. He was the 
son of an old school friend of Aunt 
Patricia’s and at Eton was the fag of 
GeorgeLawrence, hersecond husband. . 
“No, I didn’t see him at Brandon 
Abbas,” I said. “But I saw him in 
Africa, in a place called Zaguig. 
He saved my sister. t’s a queer 


little world. 4 
“It is a queer world mused 
Isobel. “Think of that! You 
know Major de Beaujolais! i 
“Related to him,” I smiled. “My sis- 
ter married him. I mean he 


married my sister. 
“What a coincidence!’ said Isobe. 
“Not it!” I ventured to contradict. 
“There are no such things! . 
was no coincidence that Jasper Jocelyn 
Jelkes ran away from Brandon Abbas 
and came to my Grandmother's place 
nor that a Colonel Levasseur be- 
came enamored of my sister and invited 
us to Zaguig, with the result that I got 
all broken up nor that Dr. Han- 
ley- Blythe chanced upon me when I was 
just enjoying the nervous reaction from 
it! Go on about = 
“He went to the French Foreign Legion, 
and there he found Beau and Digby as 
he had felt certain he would. At the 
siege by Arabs of a fort at a place called 


Zinderneuf, Beau was killed, and John 
stabbed the Commandant of the fort, 
in self-defense. The man had 


heard that Beau and Digby and John 


were jewel thieves and had a huge dia- 
mond! Digby wasn’t at Zinder- 
neuf. He came with the relief party and 


He saw 


was sent into the — fort. 
beside 


Beau’s body reverently laid out, 
that of the Commandant— who had 
John’s bayonet through his heart. He 
went half mad and set the place on fire 
and escaped to look for John, because 
John wasn’t among the dead. He 
soon found him, because John had done 
just the same thing dropped from the 
wall furthest from the entrance—and had 





run to the nearest sand-dunes. 
Then two friends of theirs, scouting or 
patrolling on camels, found them, and 


the four of them got away together. 
“Then Digby was killed by a raiding 


party. ‘ 

Her voice broke again and there was 
silence. 

“Poor darling Digby. He was 
such a_ kind, happy, dear boy. 


And after awful hardships and dangers, 
just when escape seemed sure, the other 
three were stranded in the desert without 
camels. And they only had about 
a quart of water. And one of the 
two friends, one they called ‘Hank,’ 
went off in the night to give John 
and the other man a chance the 
w ater. 

“Then John and the other—Buddy,’ 
John called him—got to a desert village 


and they stayed there a long time, hoping 
to find the third man or to hear somet ing 
of him. He had given his life 
for them. And at last they gave 
up hope and found a caravan going south 
to Kano. There they got into touch 
with George Lawrence, who was a Com- 
missioner or something, i in Nigeria. 

“And as soon as they were there, 
John’s companion turned round and 
went back to look for the lost man— 
Hank. . They were a sort of 
David and Jonathan pair, and the man 
said he was going to search until either he 
found his friend or died. : 

“John was too ill to go back with this 
man, Buddy. ; have no doubt 
he would have done so, otherwise, as 
soon as they had got camels and sup- 
plies. Men } a such foolish things. 

. But John went down with en- 
teric, and nearly died. As soon as it was 
safe to move him, George Lawrence 
brought him home. Oh, I nearly died 
of joy, although I cried and cried when I 
heard about Michael and Digby. 

“And we were married. And I 

was the happiest woman in the whole 
world for a time. I was too 
happy, of course We aren’t 
meant to be as happy as I was, or we 
shouldn’t want to go to Heaven . 

“Oh, yes, we are,” I interrupted, ‘ ‘and 
you are going to be j just as happy as that 
again. And it’s going to last, this 
time .. 

Isobel sighed and pressed my hand as 
she smiled gratefully at me. 

“Yes—I was too happy,” she resumed, 

“but it did not last very lon 
John did not recover properly. 
did not get fit again e had had 
a most terrible time The deaths 
of Beau and Digby before his eyes and 
the awful hardships he had suffered, end- 
ing up with this enteric or typhus "when 
he was so weak George Lawrence 
said he looked like a dying skeleton when 
he first saw him in Nigeria . And 
even then of course, he couldn’t’ get 
proper nursing or invalid food It 

was a marvel that he lived. 

““Well—we hadn’t been married long 
before I saw there was something very 
wrong with John He hardly ate 
anything at all, and he scarcely slept. 

don’t think he ever got any 
sleep at all at night. I used to hear him 
walking up and ‘down, up and down, in 
the corridor. He felt he had left his friend 
in the lurch—had deserted the man who 
would never have deserted him, aban- 
doned the David who had gone back i into 
the desert to look for his Jonathan in- 
stead of escaping when he had the 
chance 

“I was so worried and frightened that 
I got Dr. Hanley-Blythe to come to 
Brandon Abbas. He wanted John to 


e simply 


come here and be under observation, but 
John wouldn’t hear of it 
“Then one night, John was walking 


up and down in his dressing-room, and, 


as I was going to him, I heard him say, 
groaning, I shall go mad if I don’t go 
back!’ I made up my mind im- 


mediately, and as I pushed the door 
wider ~ I said: 
“John, darling, I know what is the 
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matter with you,” just as though I had 
had a sudden brain-wave. He stared at 
me. My heart seemed to turn right over 
—he looked so ill and so unlike himself, 
too—and I felt absolutely dreadful at the 
thought of what I was goingtodo . . 
7 ¥ ou must go back, darling,’ I said 
‘and find them shall 
come with you—as far as Kano, anyhow,’ 
; I meant to stay with him and 
never let him out of my sight, of course, 
He stared and stared as though 
he could not believe his ears—and then 
his poor sad face lit up with joy, and | 
thought my heart would break. 
“Tsobelt he said, and took me in his 
arms as though he loved me more than 
ever, for what I had done. ‘You see 
they may be alive a, ae be 
slaves they may be some 
a * native prison ies may 
xe in some place where they'll have to 
stay for the rest of their lives, for want of 
camels Isobel—they ‘offered their 
lives for Digby and me when they helped 
us away from Zinderneuf Hank 
gave his life for Buddy and me when he 
went off in the night, and left us the dro 
of water Buddy saw me sate 
to Kano before he went back to look for 


Hank And I left them there and 
am living in safety and luxury! 
They m may be alive There may 
be time to save them even yet 
can’t sleep for thinking ofthem . . . in 
Arab hands ; 

eae as 


Ne’ll start soon as you like, 
John,’ I said—and I felt myself going 
dead, as it were—dead and cold at the 
very heart of myself 


EORGE LAWRENCE was wonder- 

ful »’ she went on, “and Aunt Patricia 
did not raise a word of protest when he said 
he would come with us Of course, 
his help would be absolutely invaluable. 
He was in Nigeria for about twenty 
years, himself, and could pull all sorts of 
strings, give us the anion advice and 
assist us in numberless ways 
think that Aunt Patricia realized it was 
a life-and-death matter for John, espe- 
cially after what Dr. Hanley-Blythe had 
said to her. What I did not then 
realize was that George Lawrence’s real 
object was to take charge of me, if any- 
thing happened to John when he went 
off into the real desert, right away from 
civilization and help. He never 
expected that John would return alive, 
and he did not expect that John would 
ever get better if he did not go. 

“Do you know, John began to improve 
from that night —from the very moment 
that I had suggested his going back. 

.. He went to bed and ‘slept, and I 
heard him singing in his bath the next 
morning! ‘Several times during 
that day he actually whistled as he went 
about nis preparations for the journey. 

“On the voyage from Liverpool to 
Lagos he put on weight daily and was 
almost himself again by the time we got 
there. And then he revealed the 
plot hatched by George Lawrence! 

“We were to go to ‘friends of his, and I 

was to stay with them while John and he 
went on to Kano. After he had seen 
John off with a proper caravan—to go t0 
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the village where he and his friend had 
lived while they had been searching for 
the third man—George was to return to 
me and take me home again!.. . 
These two precious lunatics thought I 
was going. to agree to that—and sit down 
quietly with George’s friends for weeks 
and weeks, and then go quietly home 
without John. 
“J didn’t argue. 
shook my head. 
“When they realized, at last, that I 
was going with John, and that nothing 
on earth would stop my going with John, 
there was frightful consternation and 
alarm! They even talked of abandoning 
the whole scheme and returning by the 
next boat I wouldn’t hear of 
that, and they wouldn’t hear of my at- 
tempting to make the caravan-journey 
into that part of the Sahara, one of the 
most waterless, hot and dangerous of 
deserts We compromised even- 
tually I was to come with them 
to Kano, and John was to go on with the 
best guides, camels, camel-men, outfit and 
provisions that money could buy. He 
was to take special men as messengers, 
too. He was to send a man back with a 
message as soon as he reached the village, 
and send messages at regular intervals 
afterwards . The men were to 
report to an English official at Kano, a 
Mr. Mordaunt—an old friend of George 
Lawrence, and he would send news tc 
us... John promised that he would 
not go further north than Zanout, him- 
self His idea was to promise a 
big reward to anybody who brought him 
genuine news, and he hoped to get into 
touch with one or two big men, Arab or 
Touareg chiefs, who are famous and in- 
fluential in that part of the Sahara 
Anc to tell the great Bilma salt-caravan— 
thousands of people—about it > 
“John thought that the ‘desert tele- 
graph’—that mysterious spreading of 
news which turns even the pare into a 
whispering-gallery—would soon make it 
known, far and wide, that a great sum 
was being offered by a rich European for 
news of two friends of his All 
sorts of canards would soon be flying 
about, and hundreds of false clues would 
be discovered And among tons 
and tons of chaff there might, one day, 
be found a grain of truth 
“John got to the place where he had 
lived with his companion in about three 
weeks, and sent back the first messenger. 
Nothing was known there, apparently, 
but he had hardly expected to get news 
so soon and was still full of hope. Two 
more messages came, the second from 
Zanout, where he thought he had found 
a trace of the man he called ‘Buddy.’ 
It seems the Touareg of those 
parts know the appearance and brand- 
marks of every camel and the full history 
of every raid in which camels are stolen. 
or thought that Buddy and his caravan 
ad been captured by Touareg or Tebu 
robbers, and the next thing was to find 
somebody who could give details as to the 
band and where they came from and 
whether there had been any survivors of 
the caravan. . : 
“And then . 
sage from George 


I merely smiled and 


. And then. . . A mes- 
Lawrence’s Kano 


friend, saying that Fohn himself had been 
captured! . Not by raiders. . . . He 
had been recognized by a French patrol 
and had been arrested... . Oh John, 
John, dear!. . . I let you go back there 
—but you would have died if you had | 
stayed here. % 


COULD do nothing to comfort her— 

except reiterate my promise to find 
him ee bring him back. 

“George Lawrence was splendid again,” 
she continued. ‘He mote me back to 
Africa. . . . 1 would have gone alone if 
necessary. . . . Before going, he moved 
heaven and earth. . . . He went to the 
Foreign Office and the Colonial Office and 
to see several Members of Parliament and 
visited the offices of the London news- 
papers. Then he got into touch with his 
friend, Major de Beaujolais —who was at 
our wedding and knew all about John. 

. . We went to Paris, and he saw vari- 
ous influential people there, and thence 
to Algiers to see the Commander-in- 
Chief. Everybody was most kind and 
sympathetic and __helpless—especially 
helpless in France and Africa. . 
‘Nothing could be done. . The law 
must take its course We civilian 
officials cannot interfere with the mili- 
tary authorities. We military offi- 
cials cannot interfere with the civilian 
authorities. Fair trial, of course. 
. Court martial. . Death penalty 
generally inflicted — very properly —in 
cases of desertion in the face of the ene- 
my. Some very peculiar features 
about this case, moreover’ . . . and soon. 

“It was unspeakably dreadful to feel so 
»owerless, baffled and ineffectual. . . 

felt I must get as near as I possibly could 
to the place—in Africa. . . . I must have 
every scrap of news. . . . I lasted out 
as far as Kano. 

“Mr. Mordaunt was so kind and help- 
ful. He had kept the man who had 
brought the last information—a Touareg 
camel-driver, hired in Kano. . . . This 
man had told the whole story to George 
Lawrence over and over again. . . . They 
had found a soldier of the French camel- 
corps, who had strayed or deserted from a | 
patrol—apparently what they call a pe/o- 
ton mécharisté, out on a tournée a’ appri- | 
voisement through the Touareg country. | 

John had befriended the man, of 
course—given him food, water and a 
camel, and the man had gone straight off | 
and brought the patrol down on his bene- 
factor. , 

“From what this camel-man_ said 
George Lawrence and Mr. Mordaunt con- 
cluded that the soldier had recognized 
John and had denounced him, for reward 
and yromotion, or else having had 
oan of desertion in the desert—to in- 
gratiate himself with the leader of the 
patrol and palliate his offense. 

“Anyhow, what was perfectly clear was 
that John had been captured and arrested 
in French Territory be the ‘competent 
military authority’—as a deserter from 
the Legion. .. . 

“Oh John, John, my darling! . 
I ever see you again! ... 

“And when I had learned everything 
there was to learn at Kano, I collapsed 
altogether and only just didn’t die. . . .” 
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WEEK later I was in Sidi bel Abbés— 
an earnest and indefatigable student 
of all matters pertaining to the French 
Foreign Legion and to the French Penal 
| Battalions — of convicts, as well—the 
‘Zephyrs’ ’ or “Joyeux.” 
fortnight later I was an enlisted 
Ue 'gionnaire ‘of the French Foreign Legion 
'under the name “Hankinson” and, se- 
|cretly , a candidate for membership of the 
Zephyrs. 
t was my intention to see the inside of 
Biribi (recently disestablished and abol- 
\ished), the famous or infamous convict 
'depét of the Penal Battalions, and only 
by way of the Legion could I do so. 
Thence, and only thence, could I possibly 
| find John Geste, and until I found him 
‘neither I nor anybody else could rescue 


| him. 
CHAPTER VIII 


HAVE very rarely found anything as 

good as I expec ted it to be, and almost 
never as bad. 

I had expected life in the French 
F ‘oreign I gion to be so rough, so hz ard, so 
wholly distasteful from every point of 
view that I had anticipated something 
much worse than the reality. 

It was hard, very hard; it was rough, 
wearisome, monotonous and wholly un- 
pleasant; but it was bearable. 

I don’t think I could have faced the 
prospect of five years of it—unless, of 
course, it were for Isobel—but as things 
were, | contrived to carry on from day to 
| day. 
| What I suffered from most of all was a 
lack of companionship. There wasn’t a 
comrade to whom I could talk English, 

and none to whom I cared to ti alk Fre nch, 
lor what passed for French, in the Legion. 
One of my room-mates, a poor creature 
| named Schnell, who appeared to me to be 
not only the butt and fool of the escouade, 
but also of Fate, attached himself to me 
and made himself extremely useful. 

For some inexplicable reason he de- 
veloped a great admiration for me. He 
put hhimeeif under my protection, and in 
return for that, and some base coin of the 
|realm, he begged to remain my obedient 
servant and was permitted to do so. 

I was to meet the good Schnell again — 
in different circumstances. 

Things improved somewhat when, after 





some weeks, I completed my recruit’s 
| course took my place in my company 
land came under the more immediate 


notice of Sergeant Frederic. 


DID not look upon it as a piece of great 

good luck when I found that my ser- 
|geant was an Englishman and one of the 
best of good fellows. I regarded it rather 
asa Sign. 

I never knew his real name, but he was 
|a public school man, had been through 

Sandhurst and had served in a Dragoon 
regiment. How he had fallen from the 
Officers’ Mess of a British Cavalry regi- 
ment to the ranks of the Legion was a 
mystery. 

Of course, a sergeant cannot hobnob 
with a /égionnaire, walk out with him or 
drink with him, but Sergeant Frederic, 
as he called himself, gave me many a 


i friendly word and kind y encouragement 
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when we were alone; and later, when we 
were away down in the desert, he would 
march beside me and talk or come and 
chat in the darkness of bivouacs. On one 
occasion when he and I were in the same 
mule-pe/oton he and I were out on a patrol, 
or a reconnaissance, by ourselves for a 
whole day, and he laid aside his rank and 
we talked freely, as equals, and man to 
man. It did us both good to talk English 
once again, and to converse with a man of 
our own level of education, social experi- 
ence and breeding. 

Had I, at that time, proved a slack and 
inefficient soldier, however, I am pretty 
sure there would have been a prompt end 
to the favor of Sergeant Frederic and his 
myrmidons. 

Time after time in the early days I was 
reduced to a queer condition wherein | 
was dead, not “from the neck up,” as we 

say, but from the neck down. My head 
was alive, my eyes could see, my ears hear, 
but I had no body. My head floated along 
on a Pain. No, I had no body and I was 
not conscious of individual parts that had 
been causing me agony for hours—blis- 
tered feet, aching calves, burning thighs, 
cruelly lame back, cut shoulders. These 
were ‘amalgamated into the one great 
amorphous | and intangible Pain that 
floated along in the white- hot cloud of 
dust, and bore my bursting head upon it. 

I used to think that I could be shot 
when in that condition without knowing 
it and without falling, provided that no 
vital part were hit and that I should go 
on marching, marching, marching. 


T WAS on the occasion to which I have 

referred, the day when Sergeant 
Frederic and I were alone together from 
before dawn to after midnight, that I 
asked him the question which probably 
surprised him more than any other that 
he hz ad ever been asked. . We were 
riding at ease—so far as one can ride ¢ 
ease on a mule. 

“How can a man who wishes to do . 
make certain of getting sent to the Zeph 
yrs?” I inquired suddenly. “Just that 
and nothing worse—nor better . the 
happy medium between a death sentence 
from a General Court-Martial and thirty 


days’ solitary confinement from the 
Colonel.’ : . 

Sergeant Frederic laughed. 

“The happy medium!” he said. . . 
“Well—they’re called the ‘“foyeux’! 


You’re a queer chap, Hankinson. 
D’you mean you want to join the honor- 


able Compagnies de disci line? Don't 
you get enough discipline here?” and he 
laughed again. “Well—I dunno— 


I suppose you'd find yourself in the 
Zephy rs all right if you gave me a smi ack 
in the eye, on parade, one morning. 

That was a thing I most certainly 
should not do—and I little thought, at 
the time, that it would actually be 
through this most excellent chap that I 
should come to wear the military-convict 
uniform of the African Penal Battalions. 


“Better not risk it, though,” he con- 
tinued, smiling. “It is much more likely 
that you’d be shot out of hand. It is 


the law even in peacetime that the death 
penalty be awarded for the striking of any 
supérieur, no matter what the provocation 
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-and no matter what the rank of the 
striker or the stricken. . And you 
know the awkward rule of the French 
Army, ‘No man can appeal against a 
punishment until he has served the whole 
of it. 

yes. « Plenty of feliows do get 
sent from “the Legion to the Zephyrs, 
though,” I said. “What's the trouble 
ieely? 5 

“You've got Zephy rs on the brain,” 
was the re oly. ‘Are you afraid you aT 
get sent there? . Not the slightest 
fear of that, unless you wilfully get into 
grious trouble... . What do men get 
sent there for? Oh, ‘tacubordins ation, de- 
sertion, damage to Gov ernment property, 
sdition—or just continued slackness and 
indiscipline. The Colonel can give 
sx months for ‘that, and the General 
Court-Martial can give you penal servi- 
tude, to any extent, for a serious ‘crime’ or 
continued bad record. . Those who 
get themselves a term in ‘the Zephyrs 
earn it all right, and thoroughly deserve it, 
asarule. .. Almost always. cee As 
far as | can remember the wording in 
Army Regulations, it is, “The Minister of 
War has full power to send to the Com- 
pagnie de Distipline any soldier who has 
committed one of several ‘faults, the grat ity 
of which makes any other mode of repre ssion 


inadequate. ... I like that word ‘re- 
pression tens sme a them all 
right, in the Penal Battalions! . . Of 


course, “Minister of War,’ in this case, 
means the General Court-Martial that sits 
at Oran, and the General Court-Martial 
knows that when the Colonel sends a 
man before it something has got to be 
done with the sin-merchant. 

“So they either shoot him or plant him 
in the Zephy rs for a few years, and the 
Colonel is rid of him. .. . 

“Naturally the Colonel doesn’t want 
to lose any man who is a ha’porth of 
good—so you may take it a /égionnaire’s 
apretty hi ard case and a Republic’ s Hard 
Bargain before he gets as far as the Gen- 
eral wT Martial.’ 

“Yes,” I agreed. “But one hears 
stories of innocent, harmless and well- 
meaning fellows who fall foul of a corporal 
or a sergeant and are so constantly run 
in by the non-com that the company 
officer has to take notice of it and begins 
doubling the dose that he finds put dow n 
in the Ite re de punitions against the man’s 
name. . By the time the Captain has 
begun to give the maximam that his 
powers allow, the Colonel has got his eye 
on the poor dev il and starts doubling the 
Captain’s dose, and before long the man 
has got the Colonel’s maximum of soli- 
tary confinement and an ultimatum— 
reform or six months’ deport: 1i0n to the 
Zephyrs. And he can’t ‘reform,’ for 
the sergeant \ won't let him—and it’s the 
sergeant’s word against his. ‘a 

“One does hear such stories . . .” said 
Sergeant Frederic, and changed the con- 
Versation. 


| HATE to look back upon the period of 
my life that now began. It was, in a 
Way, almost a worse time than that which 

Spent in the actual Penal Battalion—as 
much worse as mental suffering is than 
physical suffering—for the misery of the 


constant punishment and imprisonment 
that I de iberately brought upon my self 
was nothing i in comparison with what | 
suffered in earning that punishment. 

I loathed myself: I loathed the thing 
that I had to make myself appear to be 
insubordinate, dirty, untrustworthy, lazy, 
incompetent and Ww ‘holly detestable to the 
a military mind. What hurt me 
most was Serge ant Frederic’s disa point- 
ment in me, a hurt and sated Pos disap- 





pointment that quickly turned to scorn 
and the bitterest conte mpt. 

“Look here, Hankinson,” he would 
say, “what's the game? . . You're in 
the Legion, and you've got to stay in the 
Legion for five years, so why not make the 
best of it, and of yourself? Why not go 
for promotion ? You could rise to ser- 
geant-major and reenlist for a commission. 
: And, other things apart, you might 
play the game since you have come here! 


: And I thought you were such a de- | 


cent chap. es 

“It’s bad enough when some of these 
ignorant unintellige nt clods are bad, dirty 
and drunken soldiers. For a man like you 
it isn’t decent. I can’t make you out, 
Hankinson. . . “One of the weaklings 
with a screw loose somewhere, I suppose. 
. . . Come man, pull yourself together 
... for the credit of the Anglo-Saxon 
name, if for nothing else. Dismiss!” 

And I would salute and go without a 
word, but with a bursting heart. 

Yes, what I was doing now was, un- 
doubtedly, by far the hardest of the 
things I was privileged to do for Isobel. 


UT, one day, a ray of light and warmth 
shone into the dark cheerlessness of 
my life at this period. 

Se rgeant Frederic had an idea. 

He wasn’t a brilliant man, but he was 
one of those sound, solid, sensible British- 
ers who are richly endowed with that 
uncommon thing, common sense. 

He sent for me and said, as soon as we 
were alone, “I’ve come to the conclusion, 
Hankinson, that for some reason, best 
known to yourself, you are deliberately 
trying to get into the Zephyrs! , If so, 
you’re a damned fool—a mad fool. 

But I can understand a mad fool if there’ S 
a woman in it. e 

“What I want to say is I shall punish 
you exactly according to your deserts 
without mercy. . But if you are try- 
ing to get into the Zephyrs perhaps you'd 
better give me a smack in the eye on 
parade and get it over... 

“And now get to hell out of this, 
concluded with an eloquent hands hake. 

Fate was in a slightly ironical mood 
when all my painful efforts to deserve and 
attain a court-martial were rendered 
superfluous. 

“he battalion formed part of a very 
large force engaged on some extensive 
maneuvers, which were, I believe, yartly 
a training exercise for field 2 ate 
partly a demonstration for the benefit of 
certain tribes and partly a reconnaissance 
in force. 

My company was broken up into a 
chain of tiny outpost groups, allele scat- 
tered in a line parall d to the course of a 
dry river-bed which was believed by the 


more ignorant legionaries to form a rough Dept. C-S 
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boundary between Algeria and Morocco. 

Small patrols kept up communications 
between the river-bed frontier line and 
these groups, and one day I found myself 
a member of such a vee | 

As it happened, the rest of the escouade 
consisted entirely of Russians, with the 
exception of my friend, Rien, a French- 
man, and a couple of Spaniards and a Jew. 
| All the Russians were in a clique, except 
Badineff, who hated the others. 

This man, Badineff, a huge, powerful 
fellow, was a gentleman, and was com- 
|monly supposed to have commanded a 

regiment of Cossacks. After his third 
bottle of wine he would talk of his “‘chil- 
dren,” and say there were no cavalry in 
the world to compare with them... . 
His regiment would “ride round a whole 
| brigade of Spahis while it galloped, and 
then ride through it and back.” ... 
After his fourth bottle he would lapse 
into Russian and further revelations were 
lost to his interested audience. 

Badineff had reenlisted in the Legion 
twice, was now serving his fifteenth year 
in the ranks and must have been about 
sixty years of age. 

He spoke perfect English, French and 
German and had certainly seen a great 
deal of life—and of death, too. 

The other Russians were “‘intellectu- 
als,” politica! plotters and refugees—a 
loathsome gang, foul as hyenas and 
cowardly as village pariah-dogs. 

Our patrol started from bivouac, after a 
sleepless night, long before the red dawn 
of a very terrible day—one of those days 
when a most terrific thunder-storm is 
always just about to break, and never 
does so. 

By one of those unfortunate concatena- 
tions of untoward circumstance that ren- 
der the operations of warfare an uncertain 
and posi overrated pastime, we had to 
start with almost nothing in our water- 
bottles, less in our haversacks and least in 
our stomachs. 

Sergeant Frederic, however, comforted 
us with the information that our march 
was to be but a short one—about ten 
kilométres—and that the outpost to which 
we were going was actually holding a well, 
pratioenys. or oasis, and was properly 
provisioned. 

It was Sergeant Frederic who lied. 

The post was quite thirty kilometers 
away, and we had marched about twenty 
of them through the most terrible heat 
have ever known when the sand-storm 
came on and we were lost. 

It began with a wind that seemed to 
have come straight from the opened 
mouth of hell. It was so hot that it hurt, 
and one laid one’s hand over one’s face as 
though to save it from being burned from 
the bones behind it. Dust clouds arose 
in such density as to obscure the mid-day 
sun. As the wind increased to hurricane 
force, the dust was mingled with sand and 
small stones that cut the flesh, and before 
long gloom became darkness. 

We staggered on, Sergeant Frederic 
leading, and in every mind was the 
oat: 











“How can he know where he is 
going? . . . We shall be lost in the desert 
and die of thirst.” 

To open one’s mouth and gaspingly in- 


hale sufficient air to rid oneself of the 
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terrible feeling of imminent asphyxiation 
was to fill one’s lungs with sand; to open 
one’s eyes to see where one was going was 
to be blinded with sand; to stagger on, 
buffeted and bedeviled eough that 
black night-by-day, choking and drown. 
ing in a raging ocean whose great breakers 
were waves of sand was to be over. 
whelmed and utterly lost; to give up hope 
and effort and to hie prone with face to 
earth, in the hope of escaping the worst 
of the torture, was to be buried alive. 

Perhaps this was what Sergeant Fred- 
eric feared. for he kept us moving—in 
single file, each man holding to the end 
of the bayonet-scabbard of the man in 
front of him, and with strict orders to give 
the alarm if the man behind him lost touch. 

Frederic put Badineff, Rien and myself 
4 as 

How long we struggled on, bent double 
against the wind, I do not know, but I was 
very near the end of my tether and feeling 
as though I were drowning in a boiling sea 
when I was jerked to a standstill by the 
halting of the man in front of me. 

A Russian /égionnaire, one Smolensky, 
appeared to have gone mad, and with his 
dated fists forced into his eyes and face 
upraised as though to lift his mouth above 
the flying sand screamed that he would go 
no further; that Frederic was a murderer 
maliciously leading us to our deaths, an 
incompetent fool chet did not know in the 
least where he was going nor what he 
was doing and a scoundrel that merited 
instant death. 

A man threw himself on the ground. 
« « « Another. . . . Another. ... 

As Rien, Badineff and I pushed forward 
Sergeant Frederic loomed up through the 
mirk of this fantastic hell. 

“What's this?” he yelled, 
against the wind. 

Another man threw himself on the 
ground, and the mad Russian began load- 
ing his rifle, shrieking curses at Frederic 
as he did so. 

“Let’s die like gentlemen, at least,” 
cried Rien, as Badineff sprang on the 
madman, wrenched his rifle from him and 
knocked him down. 

Another man, a friend of the madman, 
swung up his rifle to club Badineff, and I 
seized it as it came back over the man’s 
shoulder. 

Rien shouted something that was car- 
ried away by the wind, and I received a 
heavy blow on the head. 

I saw Sergeant Frederic draw his auto- 
matic as I stumbled and fell. P 

Like a prairie fire leaping from tuft to 
tuft, madness was spreading from man to 
man, and the adie halt was be- 
coming a free fight. The single-file column 
had become a crowd—a maddened crowd 
ripe for revolt and murder. . 

Sergeant Frederic acted with wisdom 
and his usual coolness. As I staggered to 
my feet he roared the blessed words: 

“Halte! Campez!”’ 

He was instantly obeyed, and every one 
sank to the ground. Going from man to 
man, he pushed, pulled, shouted and ex- 
horted until he had got all but the weariest 
and most despairing crouched on knees and 
elbows, soles of the feet to the wind, head 
tucked in, chin upon chest and the face 
in the little space protected by the body. 
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In this posture, such as the Arab as- 
sumes in the lee of his kneeling camel 
when caught in a sand-storm, one might 
hope to breathe and by frequent move- 
ment to avoid burial. 

In a few minutes the patrol was almost 
obliterated and, to any eye that could 
have beheld it when that awful storm was 
at its height, it must have suggested an 
orderly arrangement of sand-covered 
boulders rather than a company of men. 

How long the sand-storm lasted I do 
not know, but it was only by dint of fre- 
quent change of position that we were not 
buried alive. Nor do I know how long it 
had been day when the sun’s rays again 
penetrated the dusty gloom. Whether 
Sergeant Frederic really had the least 
idea as to where he was or where he was 
going I do not know, but he bravely strove 
to give the i impression that all was well— 
that we were not lost and that a brief 
march would bring us to water and to 
food. Encouraging, praising, shaming, 
exhorting, promising, he got the escouade 
on its feet and together, and after a brief, 
brave speech gave the order to march, 
and as some of us turned to step off, the 
Russian, Smernoff—a typical sample of 
“the brittle intellectuals who crack be- 
neath the strain,” a loathsome creature, 
mean as a jackal and bloodthirsty as 
a wolf—suddenly yelled: 

“March? My God, yes, and where to? 

. You have lost us; you have killed 

, you swine! A 

ied as Sergeant Frederic strode toward 
him the beast threw up his rifle and shot 
him through the chest. Evidently he had 
slip ped a cartridge 1 in during the storm. 

Frederic fell, rolled over, gasping and 
coughing blood, drew his automatic and 
with what must have been a tremendous 
concentration of will-power shot Smer- 
noff, just as Badineff swung up his rifle 
and ‘clubbed him. 

“Hankinson,” gasped Frederic 
sprang to his assistance, “take 
mand. Shoot any man who 
obeys you. March straight 
the wind—due south. = 

Hubbub arose behind me. A rifle was 
fired, and looking round I saw that Dal- 
garoff had fired at Badineff and appar- 
ently missed him, for Badineff sprang 
upon him and bore him to the ground, his 
hands at his throat. 

In a moment the escouade 


as | 
com- 
dis- 
into 


was in two 


fighting factions, Smernoff’s Russian 
gang against Badineff, Rien, myself, the 
oumanian and the Spaniards. I rose to 


my feet and as I threw open the breech 
of my rifle shouted words of command, 
which I hoped might be automatically 
obeyed. The result was a clicking of 
breech- bolts as rifles were loaded. 

“Rally here, the loyal men,” I shouted. 
“Come on, Badine and to my side 
sprang Rien, Jacob the Roumanian, Bad- 
ineff and the two Spaniards, and stood 
shoulder to shoulder with me, between 
Frederic and the Smernoff fi action. 

“Now, you fools,” I bawled. “Aren’t 
we in danger enough? Follow me, and I 
will get you out of it. . I know the 
way. 

There was a groan and a movement 


behind us. 


“Stand aside,” said the brave Frederic, 


XUM 


who had struggled to a kneeling 
one hand pressed to his chest, t 
holding his automatic steadily. 

“Mirsky,” he croaked, “return to your 
duty. Fall in here instantly.’ 

Mirsky laughed, and Frederic shot him 
dead. 

“Andrieff, return to your duty,” con- 
tinued Frederic. “Fall in here instantly.” 

Andrieff flung his rifle forward and 
fired. Frederic fell back. There was a 
thunder of hoofs, and a troop of Spahis 
came down upon us at the charge—their 
officer riding some fifty yards ahead. 
“Fixe,” he roared, as he pulled his horse 

to its haunches. “Ground arms.’ 

And as his troop came to a halt at 
the : signal of his up-flung hand he bade his 
troop-sergeant arrest the lot of us. Leap- 
ing from his horse, he strode to where 
Frederic lay bleeding to death, and knelt 
beside him. 

“Tell me, mon enfant,” 
his ear to F rederic’ s feebly mov ing 

“Mutiny,” he whispered. 
fault. Cafard. No 
Lost. oe 

And with a last effort he raised his hand | 
and pointing to me said: 

“This man is .” And died. 

“Ho, this man ts the ringleader, I sup- 
pose, ”” snz ap ved the officer, rising and glar- | 
ing at me. “Tie his hands. Tie the hands of 
the lot of them,” and, drawing an officer’s 
field pocketbook from beneath his Spahi 
cloak he entered his observations—quite 
erroneous 2s, at the court-martial, they 
proved to be. Having noted that the | 
dead sergeant had shot three of the mu-| 
tineers in self-defense after being twice 
wounded by them, and that I was ap-| 
parently the ringleé ader, he made a list of | 

| 


— 
e other 





on 


he said, and put 
lips. 
ot their 
water. . 


the names and matricule numbers of the | 
yrisoners, snapped the elastic band upon 
pr book - returned it to his breast- 
yocket with z certain grim satisfaction. 
Ere then had ‘oe prisoners released and 
set them to work to dig two graves, one 
for the sergeant and one for his murder- 
ers, while his troop off-saddled and took a 
mid-day rest. 

That evening we found 
strictly guarded and segregated prisoners 
in the camp, and, after a brief field court- 
martial next day, at which our Spahi 
officer testified that he had caught the lot 
of us murdering our sergeant, we were 
despatched to Oran for the General Court- 
Martial to decide our fate. Out of the 
mass of perjury, false witness, contradic- 
tory statements and simple truth—the 
latter told by Rien, Badineff, Jacob and 


| 
ourselves 


myself—eme rged the fact that the escouade 
had murdered its sergeant, losing three of 
its number in the process. . . Further, | 


it was decided that if those ‘three, as | 
might be assumed, were the actual mur- 
derers the remainder were certainly acces- 
sories, even if they did not include the 
ac tual slayers. 

It was a near thing, and I believe that | 
only one vote stood between the death 
sentence and that of eight years’ penal | Latest 
servitude, trauvaux forcées, in the Dis-| 
ciplinary Battalions of France. 

The President of the Oran General 
Court-Martial was a Major de Beaujo- 
lais. . . 


(To Be CONTINUED) 
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sincerity. For there can be sincerity in 
even the lightest, gayest ente rtaining, and 
all things are the better for it. In more 


modern terms, we promise you to lay off of 


the bunk. To be sure, what is one man’s 
bread is another man’s bunk and what is 
one man’s bunk may be bunk only be 
cause it iS an opinion different from his 
own. We have no magic remedy for that 
situation. We will, at least, say what we 
think and not say what we do not believe. 

Radical or conservative? Radical! So 
radical that we believe in the Constitution 
of the United States and would like to see 
it tried out in actual affairs. 

Modern or old-fashioned? Modern! 
So earnestly modern that we keep just one 
lap ahead of the latest -ism by a method 
all our own. 

Why, we’re so darned modern that we 
dare to be clean and free, which is a whole 
lot more than either the old or the young 
generation dares to be. For the old gen- 
eration is too often dirty with hypocrisy 
and shackled with unsound _heredit: ury 


Looking About 


—continued from page 61 


inhibitions,while the young generation is 
too often merely Vv ulgar and shackled with 
the idea that dirt and truth are synony- 
mous and liberty and lack of guts the 
same thing. 

We’re so violently radical, so ultra- 
modern, so free and advanced generally, 
that we believe expediency is not always 
expedient and materialism is never prac- 
tical. Both you generations, bite that. 


_Aa? 


A’ TO the new editor personally, well, 
some of you have known me for years. 
The others I hope to know for years to 
come. That, I think. j is the best [ can say 
for myself.—A. S. H 


_A> 


HE old McCuure’s of some twenty 
years ago was one of the best and 
most noteworthy magazines ever pub- 
lished in this country; it seems to med 
left an indelible impress on all who knew 


Sc 


it. T here remains among people an 
amazing loyalty to that magazine of the 
past, a loyalty not only of respect and 
admiration but of personal affection. 
Nearly every expression on this new 
McC cure’s of ours, whether by letter or 
word of mouth, hz arks back through i inter. 
vening regimes to the old McCcure’s. 

It was too perfectly keyed to its own 
times to score the same success in a later 
day. Itis gone, but it leaves behind it the 
tradition of sincerity, of doing | in the best 
way possible every thing i it undertook, all 
the way from entertainment to the urg- 
ing of a nation. The American people are 
not the American people of twenty years 
ago, and the new McC vure’s must hew 
its own new way, but it is grateful for that 
tri adition and glad that Americans still 
give tribute to the qualities that made the 
old McC.ure’s. 

We are particularly glad that we can 
begin with the godspeed of the letter from 
Mr. S. S. McClure that appears on a 
preceding page.—A. S. H. 


‘The Biggest Liav in Eagle Falls 


that’s the name I ‘listed under—but—” 
“Well, Ae can prove it for you on the 
thirteenth of July!” 
Jasper’s outcry sank to a dispirited sob. 


“He wasn’t old enough, I tell you. He 

wouldn’t remember. He was jest a 

boy—” . 
“You'll have your chance when fe 


gets here.” Humphrey laughed ghoul- 
ishly at thought of the coming exposé. 
“Better go down-town and see all the 
signs. They're stickin’ them up all 
over. ae 


AMMY MELVIN and Dave Putter 

and all the rest of the Biggest Liar’s 
one-time audience were a daylight 
to watch the trains unload, Indians stalk- 
ing witha gutturé ul jabber through cinders 
of the siding. Cowboys smoking ciga- 
rets and Cossacks with fying red blouses. 
And horses everywhere—ponies neighing 
and biting and kicking thick dust over the 
painted cars. 

It was laughable to see the Biggest 
Liar in Eagle Falls, a spotted relic in his 
faded coat and soiled at, clamoring at 
the main entrance just before the after- 
noon show began: “I tell you, I got to 
see Aim—”’ 

The gatekeepers were adamant. “You 
can’t, old feller! He’s busy; the first per- 
formance starts in a few minutes! Get 
outa the way and let these people past!” 

Evervbody was chuckling. This was 


good. All the years when old’ Jasper had 


yarns about the plains and 


recited k's 


continued from page 75 
Indians and the Second Kansas Cavalry! 
Humphrey Putter grinned with sar- 
casm as he handed his ticket to the guard. 
“Jest call him out here. Please, mister. 
I got to i 
“Sudden applause rocketed up from the 


pushing crowd. There he was, himself, 
shoving sturdily through a slit in the 
canvas tent booted and maned as 


they'd seen him in a hundred pictures. 
Hooray! There Ae was 

“What's this row going on here?” He 
snapped it out, ignoring the cheers of 
Eagle Falls. 

Deterentially the gatekeener explained. 
This old man, here. He'd b-en < ene 
ing to see Aim. And, of course, knowing 
how busy - 

“Who? Who wants to see me?” 





Significant Books Reviewed by 
Their Own Authors 


NEW way of telling the public about 

4 current literature whic will be a 

regular feature of McC.ure’s, beginning 
with the January number. 

Wilbur Daniel Steele's “The Man Who 

Saw Through Heaven,” Harold Lamb’s 

biography of Ghengis Khan, and Silas 


Bent’s “Ballyhoo: T e Voice of the Press” 
are a few of the important fall books 
written about. 





Old fellow, there. In that old coat. 
With the cane. Staring. 

Gleaming eyes swept Jasper Alpan 
from bedraggled hat to oe ad shoes. 
“Say, you, old-timer! Haven't I 
you ‘before ‘somewheres? l’ve—” 
Long hair switched wildly as he strode 
forward. ‘“‘Sufferin’ coyotes! It’s old— 
old Stub Smith! Well, ll be— Stud 
Smith! By— And do I remember you? 
Hellow, Stub! I was just a yearlin’, 
by all that’s—” 4 


seen 


HE speechless mob made a_ hot, 

crushing circle around them as the 
Biggest Liar in Eagle Falls reached in the 
pocket | of his patched coat and drew out 
a slip of paper. 

7 ‘Pest wish you’d sign this if it ain’t too 
much trouble. Won’t only take a second 
of your time. They’ ve been callin’ 
me a liar around here for nigh onto fifty 
years. Ever since the Rebellion, in whic 

served with the Second Kansas Cavalry. 

Ahem! Yes.” 

He opened the paper and spre: ad it on 
the red ticket-box. ‘Sort of a aff’davit: 
‘I hereby identify Jasper Alpan as one 
Stub Smith, whom I knew in Nebrasky— 
An’ so on. If somebody wiil loan - 
There, one of them new- fangled pens 

The long goatee dri yped- in fluffy 
feather, the broad shoulders bent feats ard. 

“You bet your life I'll sign it! 


And he signed: 
“William F. Cody. Buffalo Bill.” 
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The Apple-Tree Sage | 
—continued from page 60 | 


writers wrote long articles on “Silence is | 
Golden” and “The Apple-Tree Sage,” 
and one went so far as to call Jimmie 
“The Connecticut Zarathustra.” How 
long this thing could keep up nobody 
knew. How long Jimmie Bef remain 
silent even he did not know. 

Mrs. Van Born, fearing that it might 
rain, had ordered a huge Palm Beach um- 
brella that was held erect by a small iron 
tea-table sent to Biidge Street from the 
department store. This stood beside the | 
apple-tree, and refreshments were served 
every afternoon by the oblivionists of 
the Woman’s Literary Society. The bar- 
ber came into the alley and signaled to 
Jimmie that he would like to come in and 
fix him up. Jimmie nodded, and over he 
came with a large white spread which he 
tucked in Jimmie’s neck before he began 
the regulation hair-cut and shave. The 
barber was proud of Jimmie. 

Every mail brought more and more let- 
ters, and they all remained unopened until 
the Literary Society undertook to act as 
secretary. The members sat around the 
tea-table under the Palm Beach umbrella | 
and unfolded the letters in the presence of 
the representatives of the press, while 
Jimmie maintained that far-away spirit- | 
aal gaze that was similar to the vacant, | 
conquering stare found in paintings of 
Joan of Arc. 


HIS thing could not go on very much | 

longer. On the fourth day a ‘news- 
paper syndicate wired Jimmie asking for 
exclusive rights to his message, and the 
telegram was followed by a representative 
of the same press who arrived with cash 
in hand. The entire neighborhood stood 
aghast while Mrs. Van Born dealt with 
the representative and insisted that the 
message would be first delivered at the 
Literary Society. 

Then suddenly, while they were talking, 
acrippled boy on crutches hobbled briskly 
along the side of the house and into the 
yard. He looked about and approached 
Mrs. Van Born. “I came to find the 
silent healer,” he said, and he looked down 
at his feet and mumbled: “Paralysis.” 

Mrs. Van Born was speechless, and the 
genial cripple continued: 

“My mother had a dream about a year 
ago, and in this dream she saw me cured 
by a doctor who couldn’t talk, but who 
sat on a gold throne and touched people 
with a wand. Since she had this dream I’ve 
kept getting better and better. But she 
thought Jimmie Collier might be the 
dumb doctor, and I come around to see 
him; but I only got twenty-five cents.” 

“We must try,”” said Mrs. Van Born, 
breaking a twig from the apple-tree and 
forcing it into Jimmie’s hand. The cripple 
knelt down before him. The newspaper 
reporters nudged each other and winked. 
immie himself had not bargained for this 
ind of thing, but there was no denying 
the boy, and as it did not involve articu- 
lation, he raised the twig and touched the 
boy first on the right shouldet and then on 
the left. - 

The lad looked up and saw the smoky | 











I Was Bald! 





anh at Me Now! 





| You Can Grow New Hair Quick 





I’m Vreeland. I take my own medicine. 
I practice what J ->y- Look at my 
pictures above. th bonafide photo- 
graphs. No retouching. No chang- 
ing of any sort. The first one shows 
me a bald headed man -— getting balder 
every day. I dreaded to comb my hair 
—so much of it came out on the comb. 
Every shampoo left me < little more 
naked. The flies and mosquitoes bit 
in the summer and it got cold under 
my hat in the winter. “ Vreeland, 
you're certainly getting bald,” was 
tossed at me day and night. I looked 
10 years older than I should. 


But I’m bald no longer as my photo- 
graph will prove. Neither need you be 
bald unless you want to be. So keenly 
did I feel my baldness, made worse b 
my contact with other men who had full 
heads of hair, that I went to work on my- 
self. If there was any way to make hair 
grow I was going to find it out. I set up 
a laboratory in my bathroom and there 
I tried out treatments originated by my- 
self, based on the soundest physiological 
facts. It was my hair and I could do what 
I pleased with it. I had a definite theory 
—and had not a lot of men like Edison 
done things which had not 





At the beach I heard one 
sweet thing refer to me as 
“Old Baldy’’— and I a little 
over 30. I thought everybody 
sitting behind me at the the- 
atre was looking at my bald 
spot. Men, it was no joke 
to be bald. You who are bald 
know it. I’m not telling you 
a thing. 

When I was bald I would 
have given $500 for a head of 
hair. There isn’t one among 
you who wouldn’t do the 





Money 
Refunded 


If I don’t grow 
hair on any 
head under 45 
years old if 
baldness was 
not caused by 
scars or burns. 


been done before? ‘lhe de- 
tails are not interesting. Dis- 
appointment, of course, at 
the start—then success. 

My hair began to grow! I 
tried it on other bald-heads 
whom I knew. Hooray - their 
hair grew! My friends and 
their friends were pop-eyed. 
I was almost mobbed by bald- 
heads who wanted hair, 
Whether I'm the first to un- 
earth the great hair-growing 
secret. I don’t know — but 








same thing today. 


If you area bald-headed man or woman 
or if you are getting bald— if your 
hair is falling out because of dandruff 
and you are afraid and think you might 

bald some day, write to me and I'll 
send you all the proof you want—plenty 
of pictures of other hair-covered heads 
besides my own—heads which once 





Pay Me Nothing — 


Nothing at All If You Don’t Grow Hair 
by Using My Treatment 


Write Now—VJust Send a Postal 


You may not see this advertisement again because I don’t do much advertising—so 
write while you have the chance to grow new hair quick. You can't get my treatment 
in stores yet—I’m too busy actually growing hair on heads that are : 
send you photographs, names and addresses of people who have actually grown hair. 


The Vreelands, **%° "eciid-Windsor 


listen to this — 


were as bald or balder than mine. If 

ou are under 45, and if you did not 
ose your hair from burns or scars, I'll 
refund every cent of money you pay 
me if you do not cultivate a growth of 
hair even in advanced stages of bald- 
ness. No apparatus. Just a simple 
home treatment. 


ald. Write. I'll 


Cleveland, Ohio 












OU need suffer no bad after-effects 

following tooth extraction. Dentists 

nowadays are using MU-COL, and 
recommending it to patients. Comes in 
handy powder form; dissolves quickly 
in warm water; makes solutions any 
strength desired; pleasant tasting, cool- 
ing and soothing. Even ulcer- 
ated conditions are relieved. 
Write us for recent letter from 


w"MU-COL 
Dependable Hygienic Powder 
35e, 60c, $1.20 sizes at Druggists 
The MU-COL Company 
169 E. Tupper St., Buffa lo, N. Y. 
Write for Free’Sample 
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END SICKNESS 
_ THIS NEW WAY 


|No medicine, drugs or dieting Just a light, 
|} small, comfortable, inexpensive Radio-Active 
| Pad, worn on the back by day and over the 
stomach at night. Sold on free trial. You can 
be sure it is helping you before you buy it. Over 


100,000 sold on this plan. Thousands have writ 
ten us that it healed them of Neuritis, Rheuma- 
'tism, High Blood Pressure, Constipation, Ner 
vous Prostration, Heart, Lungs, Liver, Kidney 
and Bladder trouble, etc. No matter what you 
have tried; nor what your trouble may be, try 
Deanen’s Radio-Active Solar Pad at our risk 
Write today for FREE Trial offer and descrip 
five WNterature: Radium Appliarice Co., 109 
Bradbury Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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sky through the strong intertwined net- 
work of black branches of the a ple-tree. 
Slowly he raised himself with he aid of 
his crutches. Then he turned around and 
looked at the circle of silent bystanders 
and pressed one foot on the ground and 
then the other. When he 
firm and steady he took up his crutches 
and threw them over the fence. 

“LT can walk! I can walk!” he shouted 
as he started slowly across the yard. Mrs. 
Van Born took his arm to steady his gait, 
while the reporters wanted to know his 
full name, address, mother’s maiden name 
and date of the dream. 

Once more Jimmie Collier led the news 
on the front page of every paper in town. 

In the evening at dinner Mrs. Van Born 
told her husband that she had never been 
so happy before in all her life; that she 
had been the first to discover Collier and 
that she was an eye-witness of the healing 
spectacle which had taken place that 
morning 

The husband looked up from his plate 
and growled: 

“Of course, I wouldn’t expect a first- 
cluss business man to believe anything 
that was not on the financial page,”’ she 
said. ‘ 

The morning brought fresh complica- 
tions. Several members of the medical 
profession had issued statements to the 
effect that healing without a state license 
was a violation of the law and liable to 
prosecution. Several priests and a rabbi 
arrived to speak to Jimmie, and telegr: ims 
came from all parts of the state. The y ard 
was filled with people, and the back fence 
was now all torn down. 

At the weekly luncheon of the Chamber 
of Commerce, however, a different kind of 
sentiment was expressed. One of the 
speakers rose and without mentioning any 
giving any introduction to his 
‘The lazy loafer ought to 
The ap pli vuse was sudden 


names or 
subject said: 
be put in jail.” 
anc loud. 

In the afternoon of the same day Jim- 
house and cellar were visited by 
detectives from headquarters. They 
found nothing and returned to report to 
their sergeant. “‘He must have sold the 
stuff last spring. His mother said she 
made him clean up the cellar in May.” 

The sergeant paced up and down. Then 
he went into the private office of the chief 
of police, and the two spoke on the tele- 


mies 


felt himself 


phone to several people. Finally he re- 
turned to the detectives with a fresh 
cigar in the corner of his mouth and an 
evening newspaper rolled in his hand. 
He was ready with the verdict and this 
he spoke without taking out the cigar: 

Get Jimmie.” 

Again the detectives visited the cellar, 
and this time they found a shoe-box filled 
with brass tubing. Jimmie was arrested. 
His mother and a great crowd followed 
him to the police station. The barber 
ke »t throwing up his arms and shouting, 

“He didn’t do nothing; he didn’t do not 
ing. ” And Jimmie’s mother keptre eating, 

“Tknew something w was going to happen; 
I knew someting © was going to happen. 

Mrs. Van Born was almost hy sterical 
and could hardly eat her supper. Now 
her husband spoke in a deep bass voice: 

“The lazy loafer should be in jail. 
He’s a fine example for that part of town. 
If he don’t want to work he ought to go 
to Russia and join the Bols heviks. We 
don’t need his kind over here. He is a 
dangerous character.” 

Mrs. Van Born murmured something. 

“Don’t tell me,” he ——- “T know 

1 loafer when I see one. A dangerous 
deaaetas don’t have to make a lot of 
noise. A fellow can keep his mouth shut 
and set a bad example to his fellow men. 
Supposing | pects ax = did what he did. 
The factories would shut down, and there 
would be no wages. No wages means no 


trade. No trade means sti ge ee and 
starvation. Starvation means lawless- 
ness and riot. Riot means the state 


militia; and it means man killing his fellow 
men for the protection of property and 
law and order. That’s what he wants, is 
it? Well, I know a loafer when I see 
one, and this fellow Collier is a dangerous 
character.” 


HE court-room was filled to the doors. 

The literary oblivionists and the bar- 
ber and other characters of the neighbor- 
hood came early and got front seats. The 
barber kept turning from side to side and 
repeating, “He didn’t do nothing; he 
didn’t do nothing. I’m a witness. 

When the case was called and the pris- 
oner marched in sng s mother shed a 
tear, while Mrs. Van Born ran forward 
and whispered something to the lawyer 
that the Gecrere Society had engaged to 
defend the accused. 

l= o> 


The judge was very, very strict. He 
rapped for order several times and took 
several drinks of water. The cripple who 
had thrown away his crutches was ready 
to act as a witness, and so, too, was the 
barber, but the judge would in no 
other matter but that concerning the 
brass pipe to enter the case. 

A representative of the factory identi- 
fied the tubing and said it was made in his 
factory. 

The judge needed no more. He turned 
to the prisoner and shook his finger. “] 
have not forgotten. This is the second 
time you have a en before me, young 
man. Six mont 

He rapped for abe r. The bailiffs cleared 
the court-room, and the next case was 
ushered in. The barber insisted that 
Jimmie “didn’t do nothing,” and seemed 
quite peevish because he was not allowed 
to act as witness. In fact he had a speech 
prepared, and this he now delivered in 
sections to his customers in the barber- 
shop. 

Mrs. Van Born was quite sad for the 
remainder of the day and ordered a 
basket of fruit sent to the prisoner. 
Being an oblivionist she had the power 
to throw off the worry and completely 
forget. 

immie, with the basket of fruit on his 
arm, was transferred that afternoon to the 
state prison, where he is now a guest. He 
ar | gladly s sa’ a great many things, 
but unfortunately he has hardly any one 
to talk to. Every now and then he thinks 
of the cripple. and recalls the crutches fly- 
ing over the fence and mumbles, “Gee, | 
wish somebody would explain that to 
me.” The barber has written him a letter 
offering him the job as “second chair” in 
his shop, and his mother has no trouble 
getting washing to do. 

Jimmie is sad and forlorn. There are 
times when he longs for the beating hum 
of the polishing lathe, and there are times 
when * fancies himself back under the 
apple-tree. He is no longer the “apple- 
tree sage” or any of the hundred titles 
once attached to his name. He is just 
plain Jimmie Collier, but instead of his 
name there is a number stenciled on his 
banded coat. He began his adventure by 
attempting to solve the puzzle of life in a 
busy world, but now, when he has plenty 
of time for meditation, he would much 
rather think of other things. 


A Little Lady of Burma 


Bugs laughed. Then he dropped her 
hand. A sense of danger stiffened him. 
But it was too late. From behind the 
trees men were upon him. Even with 
his gun under his arm he would hardly 
have had time to fight a winning fight. 
He was seized and held; Omaane also. 
Bugs said nothing, and was too wise to 
waste energy in struggle. The girl cried 
out—once. Held helpless, Bugs heard a 
voice he knew, polite, mocking. 

“Ah, good evening, Mr. Sinnat!”’ 

“Good evening,” ‘answered Bugs just 
as politely, knowing that to pretend any 


—continued from page 43 


longer to be a Burman would be foolish. 

Menzies stood there, tall and men acing. 
ne bowed to the girl as to a duchess, then 

o Bugs. 

“You are not to be blamed, neither 
could you help losing this round. And it 
will end with your being better off. You 
had to protect the lady—with your fists. 
This time I seem to have outwitted you, 
but you won the last encounter. was 
not far away, as your actions, your stay- 
ing in Pegu, led me to think you believ ed. 
I heard of this remarkable Burmese who 
boxed. In love one must expect rivals. 
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I paid your rival to annoy you with the 
knife. You scared him almost to death, 
but I knew—what I had already become 
certain of -who fired that shot. No one 
but you in all India could have done it. 
You shot at the knife—since to have 
killed the unpleasant rival would have in- 
vited complications with what police Pegu 
boasts of. But I will neither bore you 
with conversation—there will be ample 
time for that—nor waste time now. You 
will be treated well—not as an enemy, but 
as a possible ally. We take to the water, 
but there will be a private boat for the 
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lady and yourself. I must ask you for 
your gun, and of course you will be 

arded, ‘but not unpleasantly.” Bugs 
Tded ¢ the gun to Menzies. 

“Thanks,” said Menzies. “And, by 
the way, I don’t care to have my allies 
annoyed—you remember I told you you 
were to become my ally—neither do I 
care to see a decent love-affair plagued by 


a dirty, greasy person. Your—er, ‘rival’ 
died this afternoon!” 
Bugs did not answer, and Menzies, 


now speaking Burmese, gave orders to the 
dozen men who were with him. They 

marched toward a creek—one of the 
thousands along the river. Bugs held the 
girl’s hand reassur ingly. She pressed his, 
asa sign of her faith and confidence in him. 


OATS pushing out of the creek upon 
the dark river and going down- 
stream—south! Bugs was puzzled. For 


the dream of Menzies lay north, among 
the almost unknown hills, among the 
tribes of Upper Burma. There, along the 
Chinese border, did he plan to be Eine. 
They rowed and floated with the cur- 
rent through the tranquil night. Theirs 
might have been just ordinary native 
boats on business bent, and any one ob- 
serving them would have so believed. 
With his uncanny sense of location 
Bugs kept track of the + a) ty al- 
most as accurately as had been 
armed with the instruments - navigation 
and able to use them. And with every 
mile his puzzle grew. They kept inshore, 
among the many islands, wandering 
among the labyrinth of creeks; but after 
getting as far south as Rangoon they 
made westerly. Why? A better place to 
hide could not have been im: igined, but 
Menzies was not the man to hide. And 
his actions showed’a plan. But when, at 
last, they pushed up a narrow creek that 
widened among swamps, bordered by 
dense, almost impassab le teak forests— 
to reach a snug and secluded sort of 
harbor filled with native boats and boats 
being built, with another hundred men 
working at Menzies’ command—then 
Bugs began to understand, and the horror 
of Menzies’ planning chilled him. For 
the great criminal had not changed his 
dream. He still planned to become king 
of the Chin Hill peop le, the northern 
people. Bugs tried to believe himself 
wrong, hoped he was mistaken. But his 
reasoning and his intuition told him that 
Menzies was among these swamps, with 
these many boats, to raise an army. And 
such an army! But, no, it could not be 
done! Bugs, ~— the possibility, 
doubted the strength of his denial. It 
could not be done, And now 
Bugs saw very clearly why Menzies had 
been so polite, so. considerate. His 
scheme needed Bugs—as anally! No, not 


un les SS 


an ally exactly Bugs crushed out 
the thought. 
“I should have shot Menzies,” he 


“T had time for one shot when 
he got us. Of course Omaane and I would 
have been torn to pieces. But that would 
have been better len this—/ar better!” 
“Oh, my lover, whispered Omaane, 
“what. does it all mean? Your dear face 
is so grim, while I see only boats, boats, 
boats and men working at the word of 


thought. 


that white man, your enemy, who is still 
so kind to us. I am but a girl, a weak 
woman, but my soul is disturbed because 
it sees that you are. My brain tells me 


nothing. What does it all mean, my 
lover?” 
“Sweetheart,” 


Bugs spoke very gently, 
“it means a Tes i ge Test as few 
even among those who serve the E impress, 
have ever faced. But do not worry, dear 
one.” 

“A Test? ’’she whispered. “A Test of 
me—for thee and the Empress! I am 
honored!” 


“A Test for us both,” he answered, his 


heart agonized by what his keen brain | 


toid it. ‘“Henor and love—oh, honor and 
love!” 

“I am proud to meet it, with thee!” she 
nestled closely. 

A hut was given them, an even better 
hut than Menzies himself occupied. The 
warmly scented night of Burma closed 
down; their food was brought as usual. 
Later came Menzies, affably hospitable. 

“You have douk tless reasoned out what 
these boats in this place mean. I have 
doubled the guard, as you see, because I 
knew that brain of yours would figure 
things out. A pretty good scheme, don’t 
you think?’ 

He might have been exulting gently 
“<=. some plan of sport. 

A dastardly scheme,” s 
without apparent emotion. 

Menzies smiled. “That's because you 
see things from the other side. It’s war, 
you know!’ 

“So that there may be no misunder- 


said Bugs, yet 


standing give me the plan,” said Bugs. 
“Certainly! Because without your 
help I doubt whether it will succeed. 


There are fifteen thousand of the most 
desperate characters in the world on the 
Andaman Islands, reprieved murderers, 
men who hate the British and most of 
their fellow men as well, natives of India, 
worse than savages at heart. But they 
will make excellent shock troops for my 
army, and I know how to handle them. 
The boats told you that as well as my 
coming to the corner of Burma nearest 
the islands. What do you say? 


His manner was that of a man offering 


a guest a choice viand. 
ugs did not answer. 
filled and lighted his pipe. 

“Well? ’ asked Menzies. 

“You can't do it,” said Bugs. 

“Sinnat,” Menzies le: aned forward im- 
yressively, ‘ ‘there is no ‘can’t’ in my 
set, I may fail for a moment, but 
I come back fighting! And this time I 
shall not fail! 
telligent to fool with one another. You 
know how slack things are at the isl: ands— 
from the standpoint of an attack in- 
tended to release the prisoners. No 
cable, a company of white troops, two of 
Sihks and a ‘guard boat,’ the Minto, 
white officers, Indian Marine and colashe 
sailors. I will release every prisoner down 
there. I expect to lose about two thou 
sand in the fight with the soldiers; the rest 


will come to Burma in my boats. The 
guard boat won’t be there!” 
“No?” said Bugs sarcastically. 
“Let’s sto fencing, said Menzies. 
“The guard eat won't be there, as | 
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said, and such troops as might attack me 
in Burma won’t be here. I know what 
youcando. A word from you to Cameron 
would move the entire Indian Army. 
Any secret service man’ would help me 
enough, but you make my campaign a 
walkover. You have an independent 
code. Every man in your service has his 
own telegraph code. Messages sent to 
Rangoon in your code will do anything. 
That's all. [ want your code, Sinn; 

Bugs laughed. 

““Make no mistake,” Menzies snarled. 
“I am going to get it—you are going to 
write messages for me. And,” he became 
pleasant again, “when it is over and I have 
won—or before, if you wish—you may go 
anywhere in the world you desire and be 
happy. Or you may stay with me and 
be the most honored man in my state.” 

“Don’t be silly,” said Bugs shortly. 
“Even granting that your mad scheme 
might succeed tf you got my code from 
me, you know that you could flay me 
alive and still not get a word of it.” 

Menzies looked significantly at Omaane, 
who had not understood a word of the 
conversation. 

“T know it,” he said, and his tone was 
gentle, “but there is a weak spot in your 
armor. A very charming weakness, no 
doubt, but one which—pardon me—a 
secret service man had done well to avoid. 
You are not the man who beat me last 
time! You then were the ruthless 
machine, the incisive brain that did not 
know emotion. Now—” 

“That will do,” snapped Bugs. 

“Exactly,” came back Menzies. “We 
have talked enough. You have captured 
more dacoits than any other man. You 
know their playful way of disposing of 
those who offend them. They nail them 
to a tree in various ways; by both hands 
and feet, or one hand—any way their 
fancy moves them. I will give you until 
sunset tomorrow. If you then refuse to 
give me the code I will have your lady 
love nailed to a tree. She will hang there 
between thirty and forty hours—they 
usually do—before dying. And all that 
time you, bound but unhurt, shall study 
her agony. Think it over, dear man. You 
are helpless, and you love this girl!” 

“You cur,” Bugs hissed through pale 
lips. ' 

“You will be more of a cur if you can 
sit and watch this girl suffer for forty 
hours when a word from you would re- 
lease her—when a word from you would 
save her,” retorted Menzies, unmoved. 
“Now, good night. [| regret that I cannot 
wish you pleasant dreams!” 

And with that he left them. 

Omaane nestled in Bugs’ arms. ““There 
is danger, my lover. Tell me, for I am 
your woman and must share it!” 

“The night is very dark,” he whispered. 
“You have the way of the forests, and I 
can give you guidance. We two could 
never get away. One may. It must be 
you. There is danger to the Empress. 
Listen. At Bassein there is part of a fight- 
ing regiment of Irish soldiers. This is not 
known to this white man, I feel certain, 
because I can see that he plans to use 
the telegraph there. No, don’t try to 
think—just do what I say. Get to a. 
sein—you can. And take these words 


wit’: you, in English . . . Wait, you 
must learn them carefully before I tell 
you more: 

“*Send me your armies, oh Chief!’ 

“They are my own call for help. Never 
before have I used them. Repeat them, 
sweetheart!” 

For one whispered hour the girl bent 
her soul to the lisping of the f= sen- 
tence, and became letter perfect. The 
scents of night, the fluttering moths, the 
chorus of myriads of insects—were as the 
scenery of a theater against which the 
man and the girl threw a tragic shadows 
of their lives. And all about them a 
hungry audience awaited their slightest 
mistake—Menzies and his camp of 
ruffians. 

“The Colonel sahib the sahib at 
the telegraph . . . these words to Lord 
sahib Cameron . . . Horace Sinnat call- 
ing, ‘Send me your armies, oh Chief!’. . . 
Say Horace!” 

“*Hoo-race!” 

“*Kiss me, the world is dark,’” he 
quoted. “But you will get to Bassein, 
sweetheart. I know you will!” 

“While one drop of life lives in me I 
will keep going,” she answered. 

“Then go, sweetheart.”” She clung to 
him passionately. “Go, creep low, mind 
the sentries.”” 

She slipped out of the hut, and the 
dark, warm velvet night cloaked her 

Bugs, scarcely breathing, waited— 
haunted by every little sound. “She 
must be a hundred yards away by now. 
...+ 1 wonder how many sentries he 
has ... perhaps none! God grant it! 
The Burmese oe discipline . . . may 
have gone to sleep on sentry . . . It’s all 
in her favor now S Freee 

Came shouts, the noise of what might 
have been a tigress fighting for her cubs 

scuffing then at the entrance 
of the hut Menzies, politely sarcastic, 
thrusting Omaane into the deeper dark 
within. 

“Really, Sinnat,” he drawled, “I 
hardly expected this foolishness from 
you. Surely you knew it was the obvious 
thing for me to expect. I had even given 
orders to my sentries not to shoot! I 
need you both, you see! Now, don’t give 
me any more trouble, or I will have to 
tie you both up!” 

He left them, laughing as he went. 
Omaane lay sobbing in Bugs’ arms. 

“I have failed you. I am not worthy 
of you—so clumsy I was!” 

ugs held her, soothing her, himself in 
the grip of an agony he had not known 
to be possible. Through his brain the 
mocking words of Menzies ran like 
devils: “‘A secret service man weakens 
himself when he falls in love!’ 


HE hour before the dawn—dark and 
chill. The hour when a man’s courage 
and vitality are at their lowest ebb. The 
hour before the dawn— And Menzies! 
“I have decided not to wait. I must 
have your favorable answer now. Either 
the code and what help from you I re- 
quire, or this girl shall be nailed to a tree 
at once. Which shall it be?” 
Bugs did not reply. 
“Your answer,” stormed Menzies. 
Bugs did not reply. 
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He kissed the waking girl, straining her 
to him, while Menzies, foaming, yelled for 
his executioners. 

“Don’t struggle,” Bugs whispered to 
Omaane as Menzies’ men bound their 
hands behind them. 

“What is it? What do they do, lover?” 
she asked 

Menzies heard, and answered. 

“You don’t know, eh? But you shall. 
This person—your man—has something 
I want. He refuses to give it to me. 
Therefore I will have you nailed to a tree 
until he tells me what I want to know. 
Better plead with him. Now, march!” 

He gestured with his revolver. Two 
of his men pushed them out of the hut, 
and they oad away from the camp. 

“What does he mean?” asked the girl. 

Bugs came near groaning. “T did not 
tell you—to save you pain,” he whispered. 
“It is the Test. We belong to the Em- 
ress. He wants me to betray the 
Eanpress, He promises much if I will. If 
I refuse he nails you to a tree till you die.” 

Menzies, somewhat ahead, broke in. 

“That's right—talk it over. I really 
don’t want to hurt her, Sinnat.”’ 

“Bend down and kiss me, my lover,” 
said Omaane. “We Trusted Ones do not 
have to discuss this matter!” 

Bugs kissed her. 

“You wonderful, wonderful girl,” he 
whispered. 

They reached the place Menzies had 
selected, one of those small natural clear- 
ings in the teak forest where the trees 
are always larger. And the dawn came 
over Burma, and the birds awoke. 

“Do you still refuse the code, Sinnat?’ 
asked Menzies. 

The eyes of the two men met—for a 
moment only. Menzies could not face the 
eyes of his fellow countrymen. He turned 
to the girl. 

“Beg this man of yours to save you 
from torture,” he growled. “I have given 
my men orders to nail you to that tree. 
Plead with your lover, and find out if he 
really loves you!” 

“Barkin cur,” she answered with regal 
contempt, “what dirty litter spewed you 
into the world that you should ask Me 
to betray my Man?” 

And with that she spat full in Menzies’ 
face. 

Raging, he drew his revolver. Omaane 
laughed. He tried convulsively to get 
control of himself. Then, too furious te 
speak, he waved his hand toward the tree, 
and his understanding men seized the girl. 

“For . . . the last time, Sinnat!” 
Menzies foamed the word. “Your last 
chance to save her!” 

The men waited. Menzies waited. 
The world seemed to wait, so silent was it 
in the clearing. 

Bugs was seeing things through a seem- 
ing mist. Through that mist came the 
voice of the little lady of Burma, and it 
thrilled like the tramp of mighty armies 
marching. r 

“Do not answer the dog, my lover!” | 

Bugs drew in a deep breath. His brain 
cleared. 

In a voice filled with infinite contempt 
that made the soul of Menzies feel to that 
bandit like the soul of a crawling, slimy 
worm he said: 
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“She has spoken. I am sorry for you, 
Menzies—your lack of breeding prev ents 
your appreciating what she has said. But, 
of course, your sort might enjoy crucifying 
usboth. Yes » higher understanding being 
beyond you, enjoy yourself—exactly as 
your two creatures will enjoy themselves 
—by watching both the lady and myself 
show you how very much you are de- 
spised by decent people!” 

The words pierced ye through 
and through. Pride of birth was his 
fetish. But he was a eth man. He 
mastered himself and answered: 

“Not you, Sinnat . . . for you are 
going to give me that code! If this way 
of getting it does not work, I know an- 
other. Perhaps if | made you stay here 
and witness your woman’s agony you 
might go insane and forget the code. | 
had not thought of that. But—to show 
you I mean business!” 

’ He raised his revolver and pointed 
at Omaane. 


“For the last time, Sinnat! Give me 
the code—or I shoot!” 
Omaane, laughing, said, “Let the dog 


bark, my lover! Let him bark!” 
And Menzies shot her. 

to the ground, making no sound. 
“Leave her here for the dogs and the 


She sank 


ants,” said Menzies. “And you, Sinnat, 
will be starved until you are too weak to 
resist ‘the talking drug.’ Take him 
back!” 


The hot day closed about the camp. 
Bugs lay in the hut, unbound, but with 
the guards tripled. And the day passed. 

Came night with its coolness. No food 
was giv en the secret service m: in, but now 
and then one of the guards brought him a 
cup of water, else he had died. So passed 
that night and all the next day and an- 
other night. 


GAIN the hour before the di wn. Sud- 

denly the sleepless secret service man 
was aroused by shouts and shooting. He 
staggered to the door of the hut. Outside 
a battle raged. The dawn came with its 
usual suddenness, showing the fight, a 
force of disciplined men driving Menzies’ 
mob where it wished. And that dis- 
ciplined force cursed as it fought “in 
fluent English of the sort spoken in 
Dublin! 


“Get that man alive—I want him!” 

“Get him it is,” said the sergeant. And, 
disdaining less effective weapons, he 
upper-cut the claimant of royal blood so 
neatly that that one lost interest in the 
world. 

Bugs felt a hand on his arm. Turning, 
he saw an English officer. 

“T heard you shout—you look the per- 
fect Burman,” said the officer. “But of 
course you are Mr. Sinnat. Never mind 
the fight—it’s over now. Come with me, 
please!” 

“Where?” 

“To the 
there.” 

“Dhooli,” said Bugs. 
dhooli—I am not hurt!’ 

“Come,” said the officer gently. “See, 
just over here! Ah, here is the doctor!” 

The officer went away, leaving Bugs 
with the doctor. 

“It was very wonderful,” said the 
doctor reverently. “With that wound | 
would never have thought it possible 
There was nothing I could do—no opera- 
tion would avail. So I heeded her siaed. 
ing and brought her with us. She had 
earned the right, and—and you could 
hardly have got to Bassein in time.’ 

He drew aside the curtain of the 
dhooli and turned away. 

And Horace Sinnat was holding Omaane 
in his arms. She was so weak that her | 
dainty little hands could scarcely flutter | 
when she tried to raise them. But the 
love light in her eyes was not dimmed. 

“T was hurt and pretended to die—oh, 
my lover,” she whispered. “But I re- 
membered and got to Bassein with your 
message. It took so long, »h, so long —| 
so far did my wretchedly weak body make 
it seem. But I—that is nothing. They 
were very kind to me, and brought me | 
here to you-——to say good-bye!” 

“No, no,” Bugs was sobbing. “No, 
they must save you. You must not die!” 

“Listen, dear one,” she could hardly 
breathe. “I go, but I am very happy, and | 
so proud. Because I am yours! Yours now, | 
and in all other lives yet to be! Hold | 
me close, my lover, for the world grows 
dark!” 

The minutes passed. 

ended. They were alone. 

Presently: “Kiss me, 


asked Bugs dazedly. 
rear—we have the 


dhooli 


“T don’t need a 


The fight had 


the . . . world 


A large sergeant pressed Menzies grows dark tell me good-bye! . . 
toward the Aer Bugs shouted. Tell . . . me . good-bye.” 
lS 


Stovm- Lossed 


—continued from page 73 


about it. I wrote the whole story to Ned 
several years ago.’ : 

Enid loosened her grip on the arms of 
her chair. Her whole body relaxed. She 
felt weak and dizzy, and yet with it she 
Was aware of a strange exultation. 

She pulled herself out of her chair and 

without excusing herself quietly left the 
group. 
On her way to her cabin she walked as 
if she were bhed. Once she tripped over 
a-root and had difficulty in keeping her 
doting. 
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Quickly she opened the door and like | 
one in a dream found the couch. 

She threw herself on it, face down. 
Cry? No. There was not for her the sweet 
release which tears bring. 

“Dick—Dick—my beloved! How could 
I have misjudged you so? Why was I 
so quick to believe it? Why didn’t I find 
out if it were so? How ‘could I have 
believed it? Oh, the miserable thoughts 
I have had about you! The i injustice of 
it. Dick—oh, forgive me! What:a fool- 
ish girl I was! Our lives—we could | 
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have been—please—please forgive me— 
my darling— 

“Ned Ned—you betrayed him. You 
lied to me about him. How could you? 
Oh, Ned—why—why did you do it? 
Your friend, who loves you. You—Ned 

disloyal—a_ liar—worse than a thief. 
Mummy used to say ‘You-can catch a 
thief, but you can’t catch a liar.” Ned, 
my husbahd—whom I have loved and 
wished that I might havea baby by—you 
told me that so that I would forget Dick. 
You knew he was the one—oh, Ned—” 

What could she do? She was frantic, 
wild to throw herself in -Dick’s arms. 
She could have done it before every one. 
When would he come? She'd call to him 
when she saw him over there getting off 
his horse. She'd watch — 

Ned—what would she say to him? 
She couldn’t live with this shadow over 
him. It was as if he had committed a 
crime. It was a crime, a crime against 
two hearts. 

Caught. Her hands tied. She’d have 
to stand by her marriage. Strong women 
accept what comes with marriage. They 
keep to their contract—unless their 
reason for breaking it is just. 

Ned had been a good husband since she 
had married him. To mention this to 
him would not be fair. It had happened 
before their marriage. 

To speak of it to Dick would be dis- 
loyalty to the man of her choice. 

It was her fault. She had chosen the 
wrong man. 

If—if—in weakness she were to throw 
herself on Dick’s breast and sob out 
her grief! She couldn’t trust herself to do 
that. It would be dangerous. She be- 
longed to Ned. No one had made her 
marry him. She’d done it all by herself. 
No one had influenced her. She had re- 
fused other men. Why had she accepted 
Ned? 

What right had she to break up his 
friendship with Dack? If she told Dick 
he might do something awful. She must 
protect him against this sorrow which she 
was suffering. 

She must protect the man she had mar- 
ried she must not show to Dick or the 
world that she had married a weakling. 
She must abide by her bargain. ‘ 

She’d made her bed. She must lie in it— 

Oh—Dick—my _ beloved—Dick— 
Hearts do break. Mine has a deep rent 
in it—Dick—yours must not— 

Very early in life had Enid found it 
stern. 

She sat up, brushed her hair back and 
looked at the clock. She must dress. 

Dinner. She did not dare look into 
Dick’s face. She couldn't. She could 
hardly swallow. The twilight on Pauline’s 
porch Dick right there where she 
could touch him. Oh, to put her arms 
around his neck—Dick! 

““Here’s where we vindicate ourselves,” 
declared Pauline, pulling the bridge table 
out under the light. “Enid, we simply 
cannot let Dick and Genevieve beat us 
again tonight.” 

But Dick and Genevieve won again. 

“You'll simply have to trust me until 
tomorrow morning, Dick. I’m too sleepy 
even to look for my purse tonight. Good 
night, children. I'll run along.” 


Fleeing from danger! Dick would un- 
derstand; he would think it was to evade 
the temptation of last night. 

Dick arose when she left the room, but 
made no effort to walk to ker cabin with 
her. 

“That was quite a ride we took today,” 
said Dick. “Come on, Gene, you.-must be 
tired, too. I'll walk over to your cabin 
with you.” 

It was a warm night, warm enough for 
Genevieve to sit on the steps of her cabin 
with Dick and look down on the lake. 

They smoked and sat chatting for a 
while. 

“There goes Pauline’s light. She’s 
turned in,” commented Genevieve. “‘And 
Enid’s dead to the world by now, I sup- 
pose. There’s not a sign a life over her 
way. 

“Think I'll follow their example,” and 
Dick got up and stretched his six feet two 
as if sleep were the only thing on his mind. 

“Good night, Genevieve.’ 

“Good night, Dick,” very slowly and 
softly. 

Dick started back to his cabin. What 
a night! The stars looked so low you 
could almost reach up and pull them 
down. A cow-bell tinkled in the distance. 
A coyote yelped, then moaned like a lost 
soul in purgatory. 

All quiet as he passed Pauline’s. He'd 
walk softly so he wouldn’t frighten Enid 
when he came to her cabin. She hadn’t 
said so, but he knew she was nervous 
sleeping there alone. 

He was almost in front of it now—pick- 
ing his way cautiously. Enid, sweet Enid, 
sleeping there—so good—so beautiful— 


Enid—Enid. Last night—her arms 
around him. 

His breath quickened. His _ heart 
pounded. That red feeling was in his 


eyes again. 

It seemed that he felt her presence— 
just as if she were there—near him— 
waiting for him—wanting him. 

He was in front of her cabin. Was that 
Enid in the doorway—that silvery, shim- 
mering shadow? 

He stopped at the step and looked up. 

Enid! 

With a bound he was on the veranda. 
He was opening the screen door— 

Enid Pnid in his arms—her soft, 
warm body glowing through sheer silk 
against the rough tweed of his coat 
mo smoothness of her beauty under his 
caress as his hand slipped from her shoul- 
ders to the curve of her waist 
Enid’s hands holding his face between 
hers and reaching to lock themselves 
around his neck . . . 

“Dick, my beloved 

“It was no use struggling, Enid, we 
were made for each other. I was cheated 
out of you. I have claimed what God 
meant me to have!” 

Beaten. 


HE stillness which precedes dawn—as 
if the world were waiting to hear it— 
was upon them as Enid and Dick stood at 
the door of her cabin then the 
first splash of a loon below on the lake. ~ 
“IT must go, Enid.” 
“Cruel—that you should have to go,” 
whispered Enid, raising her lips to Dick’s. 
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“It’s all cruel, darling.” 

Gently he held her—with the gentle. 
ness of possession. She leaned wearily 
in his arms and raised her head on his 
shoulder as if she could never lift it from 
there. 

“Look, Enid!” He was looking through 
the doorwa y- : 

It was shining on them in glory, like the 
glory of their love, a bright lantern in the 
sky, clear, a white fiery crystal—the 
morning star. 

Close they stood, gazing at its bril- 
liance. Then Enid quickly drew closer 
to Dick. For as she looked again, its 
bright rays piercing through the screen 
of the door reflected a perfect cross of 
light. Dear God! 


CHAPTER XIV 
CHAOS 


REAKFAST—with Genevieve as 
fresh and strong as a young Diana, 
bubbling over with fun and energy. 
Enid was silent. Her heart was break- 
ing. Dick hadn’t said he was leaving. 
But he had said it must not and would not 
ever happen again. Why, she had only 
found love. She had never loved before. 
He couldn’t go. She'd beg him to stay. 
Was he really saying good-bye there to 
Pauline at the table? He was shaking 
hands now with Ivor. Oh—Dick—let me 
see you—please—don’t go this way— 
right here before everybody—think of 
last night—my darling—wait—just for a 
little while— 

But he said good-bye while they were 
at the table. He extended his hand across 
the table to Enid. She tried to smile into 
his face—they were all looking. ‘“‘Good- 
bye, Dick. Try to come down soon 


again. 
“Good-bye— Good-bye, Enid.” He 
was off. She saw the easy swing of his 


stride, his big shoulders. He was pushing 
that lock of hair out of his eyes as he 
walked by Dave. She had smoothed that 
lock back last night as she had bent over 
him and kissed him—with his head on 
her arm and his eyes searching hers. 

To think that he would go with only a 
formal good-bye! But that was his way— 
strong, determined, no compromise. He'd 
held to it for years, he told her. All 
those long years he had loved her—suffer- 
ingly loved her. Was that what had 
marked the lines of patience in his face? 
And she had admitted to him that she had 
married the wrong man. It was he that 
she should have married, not Ned. She 
had almost told Dick of Ned’s betrayal, 
but she had held back— 

Ned! To breathe his name terrified her 
—she had let Ned down. He didn’t de- 


serve it. How could she look into his 
face again? How could she be his wite! 
Hadn’t Dick called her his wife last 


night? Where was she? How could she 
cope with this situation in which she 
found herself? 

Now, she could never accuse Ned. She 
herself was not without sin! 

The long interminable weeks and the 
rides tired her. Genevieve was gone now. 
Just she and Dave and Pauline were to 
gether. 
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in your car tomorrow before I go to the 
train? You remember the place your 
mother took me in Chinatown?” 

“Surely,” he said. “What time shall I 
ve around?” 

“Would nine be too early?” 

“I'll be down-stairs at nine prompt,” he 
said. 


“Good night—good night!” 


T SEVEN o'clock the next morning 
Enid telephoned for her breakfast. 
Would nine o'clock ever come? 

Eight forty-five. She wouldn’t be so 
nervous if she waited down-stairs, so she 
went down and sat in a big chair in the 
lobby. Those fifteen minutes would be 
long. She looked at her watch. There 
was no use in buying a paper. She 
wouldn’t know what she was reading, 
then when she looked up, there he was 
standing in front of her. 

“Enid.” 

“Dick.” 

“Let’s get out of here.” 

He took her arm and led her through 
the door and put her in his car. 

“We'll go right over to Oakland as soon 
as you buy your kimono,” 

“I don't want to do any shopping, 
Dick. I just had to see you.’ 

“Then we'll go now.” Dick's face was 
stern. That patient look around his 
mouth had vanished into one of grim de- 
termination. 

“Let’s go up on deck,” suggested Dick 
when they were on the ferry. 

He did not speak until they were stand- 
ing by the rail, Enid leaning against his 
shoulder, her hand in his. 

He looked down at her. 
love!” 

“Dick—my beloved!” 

For only a moment his face had soft- 
ened. Then he grew hard. 

“Enid, I’m going to tell Ned.” 

A shock went through Enid’s body as if 
she had touched an electric wire. Her 
hand gripped Dick’s. She couldn’t speak. 
She simp y formed the words with her 


“Enid—my 


mouth without making a sound: “Tell 
Ned?” 

“You're mine, Enid. You should al- 
ways have been mine. I was cheated 


out of you. I can’t live a lie before Ned. 
I can’t live a lie with you before the world: 
I won't touch you until you are my wife.” 

Enid had never thought of that. She 
didn’t know what she had thought. She 
couldn't speak. She just held on tightly 
to Dick’s hand. 

“IL know Ned. 
He'll let you divorce him. 
married.’ 

He didn’t ask her to marry him; there 
was no question of asking. 

Divorce tell Ned . her 
mother! Dick—Oh, Dick! There’d 
never been such a thing in her family. . . 

“It’s the only thing I can do, Enid. 
We can’t be anything now but man and 
wife. I couldn’t be your lover any more 
than you could be my mistress. Before 
God you're my wife, and you’re going to 
be my wife before the law. That is the 
way [ love you.” 

Deliriously happy was Enid, but in a 
yanie of fear aa foreboding. Dick, her 
losiianad Dick they might have 


He'll not divorce you. 
Then we'll be 


children. Even now—was she going— 

“My darling,” she raised those sea-blue 
eyes to Dick. 

He bent his head close to her. “Yes, 
my girl.” 

“May TI tell Ned?” 

“Would you feel better if you told him 
yourself, dear?” His voice was gentle. 
fe could deny her nothing. 

“Yes,” she whispered. “Then when I 
do—you can talk to Ned.” 

“Very well, dearest. If that would be 
easier for you, do it.” 


Easier? It would be terrible. How 
could she do it? But love isn’t easy. 
Love is love is so so hard. 


They spoke very seldom while they 
drove into the country until it was time 
to go to the train. They only loved— 
sitting there in Dick’s car close to each 
other, afraid to speak of the wrench 
which was coming nearer and nearer with 
each minute. Each knew the suffering it 
meant to the other and refrained from 
inflicting further pain by mentioning it. 


HERE were David and Pauline at 

the train. Only a moment now! Enid 
kissed her brother and Pauline and 
turned to Dick. 

“Good-bye, Dick.” 

“Good-bye, Enid. I'll see you in New 
York the end of October.” 

The end of October. It was only the 
first week in September now. She was on 
the train. It was moving She was 
leaving Dick and she was going to 
meet Ned—Ned her husband—in three 
days. 

Three wretched, miserable days of 
feeling so sick and faint and weary! 
Would they never end? She dreaded their 
ending. - would she meet Ned? On 
the other hand, she longed for them to be 
ended and for Ned to know. And was 
there another reason, down deep under 
her heart for the longing? But if only 
such a thing as she hoped had come to her 
had been right! Oh, if she had only 
talked to Dick about it! But she was 
shy, and it might have worried him. 

Chicago. Ned rushing forward to meet 
her and holding her arm tightly as they 
walked to the taxicab, telling her how he 
had missed her and asking what she had 
been doing and how were Pauline and 
Dave and old Dick and when was the old 
scout coming east? He never mentioned 
Ivor Drake. 

She'd tell him at lunch—when she was 
refreshed by her bath and change of 
clothes after the three dusty days. She 
was so tired, and she felt a strange weak- 
ness and on the train something she had 
never experienced—train sickness—or 
might it be . . . 

“You're not eating your lunch, dear,” 
said Ned as they sat in the cool dining- 
room of the Blackstone overlooking the 
lake. 

“I’m not very hungry,” replied Enid. 
She must say something. 

The time passed. Ned was asking for 
the check. Too late. She’d have to tell 
him on the train. 

Settled on the train, Ned handed her 
several magazines, then opened his bag 
and took out some business papers. 

They read. Occasionally Ned looked 
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up, smiled into Enid’s face and patted her 
knee or pressed her hand for a moment. 
If he only knew what a poor, contempti- 
ble, weak creature she was—she Enid 
Grier! Her mother her grand- 
mother all the splendid women in 
her family ; 

She felt dizzy and queer. She’d lie 
down on the sofa in their drawing-room. 
Perhaps that would make her feel better. 
She might even ~~. Then she would 
be calmer to talk to Ned. 

She closed her eyes, to shut out the 
vision of Ned, sitting there across the 
little aisle from her. 

Then suddenly her mind became very 
clear. She counted: July—August—this 
was September— 

Under her heart she carried Dick’s child. 

She—Enid—a baby—Oh God—how 
wonderful! Her prayers had been an- 
swered a baby—a little baby— 
her own—to hold against her breast and 
feel its little fingers clasp her—to trim a 
bassinet—and count the little dresses 
and petticoats before it was born—like 
she had seen the girls do, with an ache in 
her heart—her baby—hers—hers and 
Dick’s. Her face flushed with shame and 
then her heart began to beat so fast— 
Dick—her beloved .. . 

But she couldn’t think straight. It 
would be the most horrible scandal to 
think of divorce now—with the baby 
coming. If it were born after she was 
divorced, then married to Dick, every one 
would talk. The talk would be the truth. 
But even if it were the truth, it couldn't 
be admitted. Her baby . . . no 

She could not tell Ned—just now. 

She would wait until October and then 
ask Dick what to do. So helpless—so 
lonely—desolated—no one to turn to 
and her own husband reaching over and 
putting his hand on her knee as she ap- 
peared to waken. 


CHAPTER XV 
DECISION 


““SN’T it fine to be home, dear?” said 

Ned, putting the key into the door of 
their apartment, while Anna, her maid, 
smiled a real welcome, and her dog 
aap up and turned into a half-moon 
to show his joy. 

And Mummy ringing on the telephone 
and asking her to come right over for 
lunch—poor Mummy had been so lonely 
—with both David and Enid married. 

She went to see Mummy every day, 
looked into those C**. eyes and wondered 
if Mummy would see in her face . 

How often she had dreamed and hoped 
of some day going to her mother and put- 
ting her saad on her breast and whisper- 
ing, “Mummy, I’m going to have a 
baby,” and knowing the sweetness of that 
moment when Mummy’s arms_ would 
tighten around her and they would both 
cry. 

Now, she couldn’t tell Mummy—not 
yet. It seemed as if she would never be 
able to tell anybody of the joy in her 
heart because in had been a sinful wo- 
man. She was just like those poor git 
she had read stories about. Her child 
would be born out of wedlock. She must 
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keep her secret as long as possible. Dick 
would tell her what to do when he came 
in October 

Keep it a secret! Had Ned noticed how 
sicls she was in the morning and how she 
could hardly raise her head when he came 
to does her good- bye? She was better by 

soning, but it was hard to have friends 
for dinner and go out to parties— she just 
wanted to lie down all the time, and res- 
taurants made her dizzy. The smoke and 
the whiffs from the kitchen made her 
swallow quickly and hold on very tightly 
to the thought, ‘ ‘T must not give in—some 
one might cnow. If Ned had to go to 
Mexico in November, she told herself, 
yes, it would be all right until then—she 
could write him about it. After she had 
seen Dick—her baby would be all right. 
Would anything be the matter with it? 
She must keep calm, or she might lose it. 
She must take the best of care of herself. 

Ned had told her that he thought she 
didn’t look well. Well, she’d use more 
rouge and have facial treatments and 
rest every afternoon. 


HE decorators were in the apartment 
now. How ill the smell of the paint 
made her—but she must stand it. 

“How are you going to do the guest 
room, Enid?’ "Ned asked her. 

Guest room! How she had longed one 
day to do it with a gay border of children 
dancing or queer funny animals walking 
out of the ark! 

“Oh, I don’t think 1 it requires anything 
this year, Ned,” she had replied. How 
could she do it over when she couldn’t 
make it into a nursery? 

“Why don’t we have old Dick up here to 
stay with us if you are not going to tear 
that room up? He hasn’t visited us for a 
dog’s age. He ll be here in a few weeks. 
Su pose I wire him.” 

Jick —there in the guest room—near 
her—in the nursery—heavenly—but no— 
he wouldn’t come. No, he wouldn’t, but 
how sweet— 

“I think that would be fine,” Enid 
managed to answer. “But he’s so funny 
about alw: ays wanting to go to the club or 
hotel.” 

Dick did not come to their home when 
he arrived in New York, but telephoned 
the moment he reached his hotel. Enid 
knowing the day he was expected to ar- 
rive had not left the house for a minute— 
she couldn’t. 

With every ring of the telephone she 
had jumped, hz astening to answer it before 
her a0 | And how fidgety she was when 
one of her friends would get on the wire 
and spend | five minutes telling her what 
“so and so” had on last night and who else 
were there. Why—Dick might be trying 
toget her at that moment. What would 
she do when she finally heard his voice? 

At last it came—that deep “Enid” 
with such a ring of gentleness to it that 
her voice caught in her throat as she 
answered: 

“Can you come up to see me now, 
Dick?” 

It was four o’clock. Ned wouldn’t be 
home until six. She could tell Dick 


everything, and he would know what to 
do. “He a ways knew what to do. 
Yes, I'll be up in half an hour.’ 






Half an hour. She rushed to her room, | 


stripped off her negligée and prepared to | 
put on the lovely tea-gown which she had | 
planned to wear when she saw him. It 


was blue. He had told her he liked her 


in blue—that the color made her eyes 
look bluer. 
HE telephone ringing again—some 


one to bother her. S e’d let Anna 
answer it. She lifted her tea-gown care 
fully from the bed and started to put one 
arm through it. 

“Mrs. Grier,” Anna was hurrying down 
the hall. Her voice sounded strange. 
Why was she so white? 

“Mrs. Grier—” she couldn’t seem to go 
on. ‘ 

“What is it, Anna. What is it?” 

“Your mother has just been taken very 
ill—she’s in great pain. They've sent for 
the doctor and want you to come at 
once. “a 

Mummy—Mummy ill. Why, Enid 
had been there only the night before and 
Mummy was splendid. She was going 
today, but she couldn’t leave the house 
Dick 

“Get me a taxi,”” Enid gasped. She 
threw her tea-gown down in a heap on the 
floor and took the first dress in her closet. 
Anna handed her her bag, and pulling her 
hat down over her head Enid ran to the 
door. 

The moment Enid stepped inher 
mother’s house she felt, throughout the 
whole house, as ifa strange presence per- 

vaded it. What was it—forbidding 
sinister—very close? 

Enid rushed up-stairs to find the doctor 
bending over her mother. She turned her 
eves to Enid and reached out her hand 
feebly. 

“Such terrible pain, Enid.” 


Two days of anguish followed. Nurses 
hypodermics the telephone 
constantly ringing kind friends 


inquiring. Endless nights. Would the 
medication take hold? Yes, Mummy was 
resting at last. 

Another cruel attack 
my trying to breathe 
patient . 
dear arm 

“Sleep now, ‘Mrs. Grier. You are all! 
worn out,’ a compete nt nurse urged her. 

“T’ll call you if there is a change.’ 

Sleep- sleep: impossible! To herself | 
Enid cried: “Mummy, you mustn’t go 
and leave me. I need you so just now. 
Let me tell you everything. Oh, Dick, I} 
know you’re thinking of me, and Ned is 
so kind and thoughtful!’ ‘ 

Then Mummy left her—quietly and 
peacefully, without pain. She just went 
to sleep with her hz and on Enid’ s hez id as 
she knelt by her. Oh. Mummy—Mum- 
my—oh Had God taken her away so 
that she would never know—was God 
punishing Enid for hersin? Dear God, for- | 
give me—I loved him so. 


poor Mum- 
so brave and 
those brutal needles in her 


ICK was standing there across the 
grave. He didn’t look at Enid as 

she stood in her long black veil holding | 
Ned’s arm. But she felt his presence. 

It sustained her. | 
How quickly those automobiles rushed 
back from the cemetery, as if nothing had 
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happened! Everybody in a_hurry— 
nothing seems to stop—no one knows or 
cares what hearts are breaking in those 
cars . . 

Home, home, just to lie down—be 
alone. If she nev only see Dick for a 
moment—in a room alone. He was so 
strong and understanding. He wouldn’t 
talk to her. 

For two days Enid lay prostrate. She 
could scarcely raise her be or open her 
eyes. They forced her to eat. She could 
hardly swallow the broth. Then she 
suddenly grew stronger. She must not 
give in like this. She could not think in 
terms of herself now; she was not only 
herself. She was herself and her baby. 

“Yes,” she said. “I chink the air boa 
do me good. I'll go for a little drive if 
you will take me, Ned.” 

Only a few days ago she had driven on 
those same streets and then stopped in to 
see Mummy and tell her everything that 
she was doing, and now—dear Mummy 
was lying up there in Woodland. . . .That 
awful brown box with the flowers on it 
being lowered into the earth—going 
down, down—down— When she slept 

it seemed as if she were going down 
with it— Never see Mummy again— 
Mummy would never see her baby— 
Dear God, forgive me. I loved himso. . . 

Then Ned spoke to her. She had for- 
gotten he was with her. 

“Dick's coming up to see you this after- 
noon, Enid. Would you care to see him. 
He feels very badly. He was so fond of 
your mother, and your mother loved him. 
Do you remember how she used to call 
him the cowboy when he was a little fel- 
low—when he used to come down from 
school with us?” 

Would she care to see him? That was 
the only thing that mattered now. What 
would he think when he learned that she 
hadn’t told Ned? 

“Enid,” was all he said, when he shook 
hands with her. Then many friends came 
. . F 
in—her aunt and the minister who had 
married her. She felt herself blushing 
when she spoke to him—their rector. She 
could almost hear him say “until death 
do us part”—and she had not waited for 
death. 

At last she found herself for one mo- 
ment with Dick. He came and sat near 
her while Ned walked to the door with 
some people and the rest were talking. 

“Dick, let me wait until I am stronger 
to tell Ned—because I1—we’—she fale 
tered. Some one was coming up, but 
Dick answered in a whisper, “Of course, 
darling.” 

She sighed a great sigh. Things were 
easier now. She had time in which to 
breathe—to catch up. She’d be much 
stronger in a little while, then she would 
begin to straighten things out. 

And all the while Dick was saying to 


himself: 
“Enid—Enid—my poor darling. If I 
could only share your sorrow! If there 


were only something I could do!” 

He’d better let her alone, he reasoned. 
Let her work it out in her own way. 
But how soon would it be? This couldn’t 
go on. He must marry her. He must 
clear this thing up. Each time he saw her 
was a direct insult to Ned. It was cheap- 


ening themselves—all three of them. 

Yes, he’ad go. It was carrying on an 
illicit love affair for him to stay near her 
and snatch a few words here and a few 
words there, perhaps to hold her hand 
for a moment or feel her in his arms. But 
their love wasn’t that kind of a love. 
Enid was to be his wife. He would not 
touch her until she was free. 

What day should he leave? He’d de- 
cide that might. But the Oil Company 
decided for in. When he went down 
to the Company’s office that morning he 
was called in to his chief. He and Ned 
were ordered to make a trip of inspection 
in Central America and Mexico. 

He was to go west to straighten things 
up there. Ned would join him, and they 
would sail in a few weeks from San 
Francisco. 

His head was dull. Everything was 
blurred. He walked all the way down- 
town. Once he was nearly struck by an 
automobile at a crossing. 

That night when Ned went home he 
said very quietly to Enid: 

“I’m ordered to Central America. 
Dick and I are to go down to look over 
some properties there. I’m sorry to 
leave you for so long, dear.” 

Ned going away... relief... 
terror. She'd tell him before he left. 
Dick going, too. When would she see 
him? She must see him. 

“When are you going, Ned?” 

“Dick’s going west , ee Today 
is Tuesday. rl join him in two weeks. 
We're booked to sail three weeks from to- 
day. 

‘I asked Dick to come up for dinner to- 
night, but he said he was busy. He said 
he was afraid he wouldn’t be able to come 
up to say good-bye, Enid, but that he 
would rt A ca you. The old boy’s up 
to his neck in work.” 

Enid walked slowly to the sofa and lay 
down. She could have screamed her heart 
out. But he must have a reason. Was it 
because she hadn’t kept her promise to 
tell Ned? But he didn’t know why she 
couldn’t tell him. But to her plea 
he had said, “Of course, darling.” He 
wouldn’t have said darling if he had been 
angry. 

Sleep was impossible that night. Be- 
fore he had gone to sleep Ned had asked 
her whether she would like to go on the 
trip with him, if he could arrange it. She 
could wait in Panama while he went 
further. She had some Navy friends 
there on duty. They would look out for 
her. She would stay through the cold 
weather and they could be coming back 
before it got too hoe. They'd start north 
by April a: 

April—April—the baby would be com- 
ing then. Go on a trip—oh—no—no— 

“That’s sweet of you, Neddie,” she 
replied, “but I haven’t the heart for any- 
thing like that now.” He pressed her 
hand and thought it was her mother of 
whom she was thinking. 

“What will you do, » a all the time?” 

“I may go out to David and Pauline,” 
was Enid’s uick response. “I would like 
to be with David now. Poor boy. You 
know he was heartbroken not to be here 
at the end or to get here for Mummy’s 
funeral. It all happened so quickly.” 
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Ned held her gently as she choked down a 
sob and patted her shoulder until he fell 
asleep. 

Wednesday . . . waiting! Waiting all 
day for Dick to telephone. She could not 
call him up—something held her back. 
No word that evening. She refrained 
from mentioning his name even. Finally 
she asked: i 

“When is Dick leaving?” 

“Tomorrow on the Century. Tried to 
get him for dinner tonight again, but he 
was busy.” 

Thursday . . . feeling sick and mis- 
erable! The telephone rang all morning. 
Each time the bel! gave the first tinkie, 
Enid took the receiver off the hook and 
waited breathlessly to hear Dick’s deep 
“Hello!” 

Why hadn’t he called? There was 
Anna telling her lunch was ready. Sev- 
eral times the telephone rang during 
lunch. Once Ned was on the wire just to 
see how she was. 

The Century left at two-forty. Two 
o'clock now. Two-thirty. “Oh, Dick. 
Why don’t you call?” 

Two-thirty-five. Only five more min- 
utes. He’d have to take that train and he 
had left for it, because she had called up 
the hotel in desperation and been told by 
the head porter that Mr. Grant was on his 
way to the Grand Central. Yes, Mr. 
Grant had checked out—was leaving on 
the Century. 

The first tinkle of the bell. 

“Enid. I’ve been trying to get you.” 

“Yes, Dick.” 

“TI couldn’t ceme to see you, Enid.” 

“T understand, Dick.” 

“T'll be thinking of you, Enid, and 
waiting-to hear from you. I'll be think- 


ee 

She lanced at the clock. 

“Dick!” she he!d her lips close to the 
telephone and covered her mouth and the 
mouth-piece with her hand. She glanced 
at the door. “Dick,” she whispered. “I 
haven’c told Ned anything—because— 
Dick, I’m going to have a baby . 
It’s our baby, Dick.” 

“Enid!” 

How much can be expressed in one 
word! All the love and pride and fear and 
guilt and glory which Dick felt in his 
soul were in that word. 


A clicking sound, and then, “What, 


number please? No, I cannot trace the 
number.’ 
One minute before train-time. 
Two-forty. The Century was pulling 
out, carrying Enid’s heart with it. 


ES, she would write to Ned about the 

baby’s coming after he was gone. 
That was it. And she had told Dick the 
reason she was putting it off. 

She couldn’t spend Ned’s money to 
live on now—she couldn’t do it-—and tor 
the expenses of having the baby—that 
she simply could not and would not do— 
Oh Dick—if you were only here! 

Then she happened to hear some one 
say that money could be borrowed in 
advance from the bank where an estate 
was left as a trust fund. That was how 
Mummy had left her money—a trust 
fund for Dave and herself—but they 
said it would take a year to settle it 
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Borrow—make a loan. To whom would 
she go to see about that? She couldn’t 
ask Ned about it. She couldn’t write to 
Dave. What would she do? 

Ned would leave her money deposited 
in the bank. She wouldn’t touch a cent 
of it, no, not one cent. 

It would be awkward to go to the bank, 
but everything was to be awkward and 
complicated. She'd go right away to Mr. 
White, Mummy’ s lawyer. Do lawyers 
ask questions? Would he want to know 
why— She could say it was for a friend 
another lie. How distasteful to her they 
were—lies, deceptions. She had never 
known anything about even an evasion 
of the truth. She was not bred in that 
way. 

“Why certainly, Mrs. 
White said when she tremblingly asked 
him. “That is very common. It may 
take several weeks, but I can arrange 
that for you without any difficulty with 
the trust company. I'll advise you when 
it has gone through.’ 

Ned might see the letter and it would 
not be natural for her not to have men- 
tioned it. 

She thought quickly. 

“May I call you up and inquire, Mr. 
White? I would prefer to come down and 
get it from you direct. If you will ask the 
bank to send it to you instead of me I 
should be grateful.” 

Mr. White rubbed his chin as she went 
out of the office. “Strange lot this new 
generation. Suppose young Grier is 
close with her. She might be in debt. 
They play bridge for high stakes these 
days. 

The weeks which preceded Ned’ Ss de- 
arture were a terrific strain on Enid. 
le was so kind and thoughtful in every 
arrangement for her comfort during his 
absence and so gentle and 1 affectionate. 
The night before he left was one of tor- 
ture. How could she have done this 
great injustice to the man who loved her 
so truly and unselfishly? 

She couldn’t keep this thing a secret 
much longer now. Her dresses were be- 
ccming very tight, and she found herself 
bending her shoulders forward to conceal 
her figure. As soon as she had written the 
letter to tell Ned it would be all right, 
but she didn’t want to talk about it at 
home—not until Ned was on the ship 

way out there on the Pacific, because 1f 
she told it before to her friends some one 
might mention it to him. And there was 
her mother-in-law, Mrs. Grier. She 
would be wild with joy. And what a 
blow to Mother Grier the divorce would 
e! 

Oh, how much sorrow that one night 
out there at Serana was causing! 

She’d close the apartment for good, 
Say she was going to Atlantic City for a 
few days and go West from there. That 
would save a lot of explaining. When she 
took the train for the West she would cut 
loose from every thing—because she would 
write that letter. Then she and Dick 
would live in the West. She would never 
come home again! 


Grier,” Mr. 


ES—she was going 
Christmas with her 
Pauline. 


out to spend 
brother and 


was helping 


She was packing; Anna 
She 


her. How she hated to leave Anna! 
might never have her again. 
present she would keep Anna on full 
salary. To part suddenly with Anna who 
had fived with her since she first started 
housekeeping would be too awful. She 
couldn’ t do it now. 

That night in Atlantic City Enid slept | 
like a woman drugged. The dull roar of 
the ocean soothed her, and she felt the 
relief of a first step taken ona difficult 
and hard journey—at least she was in 
action now and felt a certain release from 
surroundings and friends which brought 
her trying situation to her mind con- 
tinually. 

It was good to sit comfortably wrapped 
up in heavy rugs in a rolling- -chair and 
move slowly along the board-walk. Sev- 
eral times she saw friends from New York 
whom she knew, but she pulled her hat 
down and her collar up. she didn’t want 
to talk to them. They would think it 
strange that she was at Atlantic City 
by herself. 

The day she went back to New York 
and crossed from the Pennsylvania 
Station to the Grand Central she felt like 
a fugitive. Howstrange! There she was 
in the New York that ‘he loved as only 
a born New Yorker loves the city and 
she was running away from it. But 
there was nothing for her in her home—it 
was her home no longer and Mummy 
oh ; : 

Dick! She wanted to get out into his 
country. That was where she belonged 
now. The mountains would help her to 
think more clearly, and she would be with 
David and Pauline. She had written 
them that she would come direct to the 
ranch by train and would telegraph them 


just as soon as she arrived in San Fran 


cisco. 

Chicago. She lunched and then went 
to her room and prepared to rest until | 
dinner. Her train for the West left about 
eight. 


She took off her dress and, as she stood 
in front of the mirror brushing back her 
sleek hair, she suddenly felt a gentle 
flutter under her heart—like that of a 
fettered bird. Her baby! Tears came to 
her eyes, and she knelt by the bed and 
thanked God for the little life which had 
just made itself known to her and begged 
Him to watch over her. “‘Dear God 
forgive me. I loved him so.” 

Then she wrote a letter to Ned, very 
short and sweet, telling him that she was 
going to have a bs iby; that she had known 
it for some time but didn’t want to worry 
him by speaking of it as he had to make 


the trip; that she’d be all right with 
. r . 

Pauline and Dave; and ending with 

“Take care of yourself; don’t worry about 
se 

me! 


The little life which she had felt had 
given her strength and direction to write 
that letter. 

Now Enid was proud—and not lonely. 
She held her head very erectly as she sat 
at dinner that night, and a sweet expres- 
sion of dignity and tenderness was in her 
eyes, which had never been there before. 
She did not bend her shoulders forward 
now. 

(To Be Continuep) 
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American Property 


left Ford. From there they decided to 
stroll down to the railroad. This, of 
course, brought them right along on 
Henry's steps, and in due time to the 
bath-house. 

“Hell, boy we’re in luck!” one M. P. 
exclaimed upon spotting the AMERICAN 
PROPERTY signs. “That damned billet- 
ing gang ain’t so worse, after all. They’ve 
taken over this bath, and now we can 
clean up once 1n a W hile.” 

“What are these Frogs doing lousing up 
our bath?” the second M. P. va bey 
“They never know enough to get out when 
we rent a place from them.” 

“Well, thev'll get out now, and damned 
the other and louder M. P. de- 
clared. ““Thev’ve gone without baths all 
their lives, so they shouldn’t be so par 
ticular now.” 

Chere were few patrons in the bath at 
that late hour; but the proprietor was on 
the job, and he was going to be hard to 
convince. The M. P.’s told him that they 
were going to close the place—and right 
now! The Frenchman said that they were 
not. He ran into the street and called for 
a gendarme, for all the gendarmery of 
France. And they all came a running. 
Then an M. P. went into the street and 
blew a blast on his police whistle, return- 
ing forthwith to the fray to wait and mill 
and do and dare. 

When the M. P. sergeant came in on 
the fight both of the AMERICAN 
PROPERTY windows had been broken 
out, and the world was full of half-clad 
bathers, gendarmes and two Yanks. The 
sergeant managed to quiet things a bit. 

“There must be some mistake,” he said. 
“The billeting detail has arrived from 
Brest, but only this noon, and no location 
work has been done.” Then he told the 
gendarmes that the only thing to do was 
to shake all around and call it quits. 

“T’ll bet it’s that aviator from Issoudun 


pronto!” 
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that’s painting these signs!” one of the 
M. P.’s remarked. “That bird had some 
paint and brushes with him 

mean, some paint that wasn’t inside.” 

“Go and get him!” the sergeant ordered. 
“If he belongs to the Air Service, get him 
at any cost! Bring him down!” 

When Henry Ford arrived on the train 
platform he found two other Yanks there. 
One was a General. The other Ford was 
quick to recognize as the Town Major. 
The Town Major was only a lieutenant. 
The General and the Lieutenant were 
standing and looking at three pieces of 
traveling equipment which reposed at 
their feet. bond moved right up close to 
stand and look with them. 

“Thanks very much for helping me 
down with this heavy equipment, Lieu- 
tenant,” the General was saying. 

“Not at all, sir,” the Lieutenant said. 
“I’m sorry that you must leave us so 
soon Is everything here, sir?” 

“Three pieces; that’s all,”’ the General 
said. “I'll Sa to watch them close. Not 
one of them is marked in any way.” 

Henry Ford studied the three pieces. 
There was a blanket roll and two other 
large folds that none save a very high 
oficer or a very low second-lietenant 
would dare carry. Then he spoke. ““Gen- 
eral,” Ford said, “I’ve got some paint and 
a new stencil here, and I’d like to mark 
these packs for you Do you want 
me tor” 

The officers looked him over. Looked 
at the paint. Then they looked at each 
other. 

“Not a bad idea, Lieutenant,” the 
General said. 

“Not bad at all, sir,” agreed the latter. 

“You may do so,” the General said to 
Ford; then, turning to his escort, “You 
can run back to your headquarters now, 
Lieutenant. And good-bye.’ 

Together they strolled away. 


The Golonel Deals a 


wins over your fours, I believe.” And 
in turn he reached for the chips. 

“No!” snapped Golson. “oye You 
haven’t got a straight flush at all! The 
joker can be only an ace. It can be any 
suit you want it: ace of hearts, ace of 


clubs—any ace you want, but only an 
ace. You've got just a flush—it’s my 
vot!” 


Lon looked slowly around for con- 
firmation. “Is that right, Weldon?” he 
asked. “Do you-all play the joker as an 
ace only?” 

Silently that one nodded, then spoke 
regretfully. “Way we've always played 
it in this game, Lon. Only way it’s 
layed ‘round here. Sorry. It would 
ete been yo’ pot if we played it the way 
you thought.” Around the table fell the 
curious, indescribable silence that comes 


continued from page 37 


only at one time in a poker game. In 
such a contest a man betrays inevitably 
the self he has disguised most successfully. 
That silence comes only with universal 
condemnation—close kin to contempt— 
for the unforgivable: for a violation of the 
fundamental spirit of good sportmanship. 
Such an act is not a superficial thing, that 
silence says. 

Lon stared at Golson. “That . . . was 
what I was trying to ask you,” he said, 
almost without resentment. “I had a 
vague memory of something like that— 
I remember, now. ... I tried to ask 
you 

Golson paused not in his stacking of 
the newly won chips. “You're crazy with 
the heat!” he commented. “’S up to you 
to play the five cards dealt to you. With- 
out squealing.” 
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Ford set down his equipment and pre. 
pared for action. 

With the rapidity of long practise, he 
soon had “AMERICAN PROPERTY” 
slapped on to the blanket roll. And a 
minute later the stencil was on the sec- 
ond piece. Then his and the general's 
north-bound train pulled in and made 
ready to pull out. Bord felt that he must 
do his stuff a little faster. He finished the 
third piece and stood up for an appraising 
look. Then, at that very same moment, 
two military police placed four heavy 
hands upon Ford. , 

“Hey, what the—” Ford was going to 
ask and say many things. But the Gen. 
eral came rushing, and mad. 

Unhand that man!” he yelled. “Don’t 
interfere with that man’s work : 
Damn it to hell—you M. P.’s get out of 
here, and stay out!” 

“Yes, sir,” they said, backing and 
bending low, as was the usual way with 
M. P.’s. . 

“This way with that luggage, painter!” 
the General urged as he started for a first- 
class compartment door which stood ajar. 
“Put it right in here, painter! Now get 
the other two. Hurry!” 

The train was moving out; so Ford 
moved faster and kept an eye on the de- 
feated law. Finally he had all three 
pieces aboard; and the train was moving 
very fast. 

“You jump in, too,” the General com- 
manded. And Henry Ford, being very 
democratic, did as ordered. 7 

“Those damned M. P.’s!” Ford finally 
exploded. ‘“‘Sir, they don’t want to work, 
and they won’t let anybody else work.” 

“Forget them!” the General said. “And 
many thanks for the painting job.” 

“Don’t mention it, sir,” Ford said. 
“That’s a new stencil that I bought in 
Chat’roux, and all afternoon I’ve been 
looking for a chance to try it out.” 


Hand 


Lon’s eyes narrowed and his nostrils 
flared. “I won't,” he promised, and 
turned. “Give me some more chips,” he 
stripped for action. “Better make it five 
hundred, this time.” 

Still in that eloquent silence the cards 
were dealt anew. Lon finished stacking 
the chips he had bought and reached for 
his pron v4 

“Open!” said Golson exultantly, shov- 
ing in chips. “For enough to keep the 
pikers out again!” 

Lon brushed aside the cheaper white 
chips to get at the more eloquent blues. 
“Raise!” was all he said. Golson laughed 
in high glee. “Aha!” he chortled. 
“Hooked again. Right back at you, my 
brave boy!” 

Without words Lon looked him 7 
down meditatively, then shoved all 
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remainder of the chips he had into the 
pot. From his own ample pile Golson 
eagerly met the raise. T he others dropped 
their hands into the discard. 
“No cards!’ crowed Golson. 
these!” 
“No cards,” Lon repeated after him. 
There was a breath-holding pause. 
“All done?” queried Ceclson jauntily. 
“Watch pa pa! =Again! One—two— 
three—four.”” And as he counted he put 
upon the table the five of hearts, the . 
ot spades, the five of clubs and the five of 
diamonds. “It hit twice in the same 
place tonight, my brave lad—and you 
were the buckaroo that got it!” 
“Looks ... that way... 


“T’ll play 


. doesn’t 


it... 2” mused Lon aloud. “Take 
your hands off those chips!” And he 
leaned far over the table, eye to eye. 


“You—watch—this!” 

He spread his own cards before Golson 
on the table: the ten of diamonds, the 
jack of diamonds, the queen of diamonds, 
the king of diamonds and—the joker, 

“I’ve got my straight flush this time! 
and he pulled his winnings to him. 


Golson sat slumped in_ his 
stunned. His eyes wandered from the 
cards to the chips, to Lon, and _ back 


again to the cards. 
to his feet. 

“Who dealt those cards?’ 
ed, his voice high- pitched. 
those cards—that second time? 
dealt—them r 

His words echoed i in the suddenly silent, 
suddenly tense room. One by one, like 


’ he demand- 
“Who dealt 
Who 


coldly dropped, deliberate icicles, came 
words in answer. Straight-eyed, level- 
browed, thin-lipped, C Colonel’ Jim told 
him: 


“T did—sir!” 
His glance swept the assembled group 
men who in this same room countless 


times had seen him deal to any one of 
them the exact cards he chose and came 
to rest. 

“Lon, my boy,” his words were ap- 


varently casual, but there was a note in 
his voice that had been absent from it a 
“after the others leave, won't 
visit with 


long time, 
you—stay a little while and- 
—me and Jessamine . . 
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Belasco’s Heir Apparent 


—continued from page 25 


again; this, after the play had been a 
raging SUCCESS for almost a year. “It’s 
summer-time,” he said, “‘and actors and 
actresses are liable to let down a little.’ 
On our way to the ga he discussed 
our new revision of our pl ay. Burdened 
with a hundred responsibilities, he was 
still dynamic with critical suggestions. 
“Lam trying to punch holes in your play, 
so you can close in on them—you know 
what I mean. In other words, I want 
you face to face with the worst problems 


connected with your play,” he said 
intensely. 
We were a little disheartened, and 


Jed Harris was quick to perceive it. 
“Every time we discover an inherent 
weakness and eliminate it we make the 
play that much stronger. Throw out 
every improbability, exhaust every effect 
of dramatizing the critical scenes, and 
you will have a good play.” 

Still talking to us and offering new sug- 
gestions, he dashed to a soda fountain, 
my collaborator and I at his heels. Mr. 
Harris ordere d a sandwich and a glass of 
milk. “Lunch and dinner,” he said, 
tersely. And I wondered how many peo- 
ple who had arrived at his stage of suc- 
cess would be satisfied with a makeshift 
meal like that. 

Our play was being considered by 
another and well-known producer, and 
we took pride 1 in acquainting Mr. Harris 
with the tact; a mild rebuke to his sweep- 
ing criticisms. His reply was character- 
istic. 

“I am better,” he smiled. “Don’t 
think it is a hard thing to get a play pro- 
duced on Bro: adway. It isn’t. I don’t 


jokingly. 


think you would find it so difficult to get 
your play produced—even as it is written 
now. But it would last about three or 
four weeks. And what then? A failure 
will keep you back—won’t it? Isn’t 
that so? On the other hand, if you get 
it just right—I will produce it and make 
a success of it. Again he smiled; a 
kindly, penetrating smile. “I never 
produce a failure, ” he quoted, half- 
But back of his lively, restless 
eyes I saw that he was profoundly 
serious. , 

With his tirelessly acquired and ac- 
cumulated knowledge of the theater, his 
well-informed appreciation for the highest 
in art and literature, his studious ability 
to concentrate—begun, possibly, when 
he was at Yale and continued after he 
had graduated, here and in Europe 
and his sound feeling for the stage, fail- 
ure in his chosen field of y mena was 
not to be thought of. The force in him, 
his intensity, suggested success. And 
yet to me his greatest attraction was his 
simplicity, the utter absence of osten- 
tation, a 
to rub elbows with crowds and be one of 
them. He wore his laurels as he wore his 
hat—haphazardly. 

A moment later he was hurrying down 
the street to his rehearsal. And as I 
looked after him, watching his. slight 
figure vanish in the swirling ‘mob gather- 
ing about his theater, somewhere in me 
the thought persisted that Jed Harris 
would some day wear the Belascomantle 
unhampered by the ornament of the 
Belasco collar. 
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carelessness that enabled him 


chair: | 


Suddenly he leaped. 
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in New York, at any rate, I know that the 
desire for possessions, as such, was far 
from me. 

Then Fate played a new card and, 
after a futile adventure in the Rainy 
River gold region, posing for a living in 
artists’ studios, teaching French and vio- 
lin to occasional pupils, and a brief ex- 
yerience in making eau de cologne soap, 

found myself in better circumstances as 
Private Secrecary to James Speyer, of 
Speyer Bros. Mr. Speyer was a million 
aire presumably; he was also a public- 
spirited philanthropist. My concern with 
him at the moment, however, is the effect 
of seeing such riches at close quarters 
upon myself. Well, smile as many may, 
it all made me ache. I admired, of course, 
the fine way he regarded himself evidently 
as a steward of great wealth, spending it 
freely to help others. I learned much 
from his example, should fate ever turn 
me into an unwilling millionaire. But, 
simple as his tastes were in a way, the 
amount of possessions a bachelor needed 
to feed, clothe and shelter his person, 
seemed to me fantastic. I kept his per- 
sonal accounts . . LT remember I used 
to sigh for him. What a life! I used to 
say to myself. And envy, even in its 
faintest form, did not touch me once. 

He was then (1897) building himself a 
new house in Madison Avenue, a mini- 
ature palace of taste, comfort, what some 
might call splendor, and as it slowly 
grew and, story by story, became fur- 
nished, I used to watch and help, doing my 
secretary's work, such as it was, and 
think to myself: “It’s got you! You're 
caught! You've lost your liberty!” I en- 
vied him to the point of a thousand or 
two dollars a year, but after that .. . 
it seemed to me his possessions called the 
tune for his dancing. I had no wish to 
spend my youth accumulating things I 


‘Traveling Light 
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could not use and my old age guarding 
these useless accumulations or paying a 
lot of hirelings to do so and a second lot 
of hirelings to watch the first lot of hire- 
lings. People who spent their lives in this 
fashion, it seemed to me, never lived at all; 
they were automata without real liberty; 
their movements, habits, actions dic- 
tated by their possessions; owned and 
driven by what they owned. Real livin 
was an interior affair, and to spend all 
one’s energies upon externals was to miss 
life utterly. The kingdom of heaven—the 
things worth owning, acquiring—lie within. 

It was most anunedly not due to any 
superior wisdom in me that I realized very 
early in life that the acquisition of exter- 
nals meant nothing to me and that all my 
energies, desires, ambitions turned ir- 
wards. What always interested me most 
was consciousness and its development 
“The proper study of mankind,” said 
Pope, “is man”; one single new fact akcut 
consciousness, about what man essentially 
is seemed to me of greater value than even 
a new discovery in science, certainly of 
more importance than any possible ex- 
ternal possession. Knowledge I craved 
yassionately, but it was this, and not that, 
Raoutedee. A new discovery in con- 
sciousness, I thought, must help the race 
more than any new discovery in science 
which adds to its comfort, contributes to 
its mechanical convenience in speed and 
communication or increases its mere 
“power over nature.” The former may 
improve the man himself; the latter can 
oa better and complicate his physical 
condition, deepening at the same time his 
dependence on externals. The man who 
drives a machine through the air is not, 
by so doing, a higher type than he who 
drives a wooden aon. 

Thus, naturally and by temperament, I 
turned instinctively to the wisdom of the 


Sc 


ae 


East, where thought and energy are di- 
rected to the study and development of 
consciousness, rather than to the acqui- 
sition of externals. Beyond earning a 
living, there was nothing I wanted from 
any man, because no man could give me 
what I wanted. From my point of view, 
the things that mattered, the nearest to 
reality we may perhaps get, lay within. I 
watched the rich; all their energies, I 
noted, went to increasing what they had, 
to protecting and guarding it, haunted by 
terror of loss. With few exceptions, they 
had no time or inclination to think of 
anything else. I did not envy them. 
Possessions involved, I saw, the energies 
going outward and prevented that in- 
ward searching where the things that 
matter are to be found. I wanted none of 
those things I would have had to pay 
others to protect for me by loss and fire 
policies , 

Life has ever seemed to me wonderful, 
amazing, thrilling. Useless possessions, 
I have ever felt, must choke, smother 
and dull this edge of life. Of what use 
to me is a house with twenty rooms, when 
I need only two, one to sleep in and one 
to eat and work in? Of what use a dozen 
troublesome servants, when I can attend 
to my own few wants with more success 
than any personal attendant can? Of 
what use flower-beds, a copse, a rock- 
garden, when half the world is free for 
me to roam over it, with its forests, 
mountains, acres of free flowers? Of 
what use a dozen paid hirelings whose in- 
terests are not mine, when a little money 
can buy the simple service that is really 
necessary? 

“Travel light” has always been my 
motto and always, I think, will be. Re- 
main unencumbered, and you taste the 
edge of life at its sharpest, its finest, 
its sweetest. 


The First Person Bobby Jones Had to Defeat Was Himself’ 


monotonous regularity that it got on his 
nerves. The confidence to win was lack- 
ing, and the youngster, realizing that he 
was expected to come through, knew 
mentally that he was predestined to fall 
by the wayside. 

He still fgured that golf was a game at 
which he had to beat some one, but he 
didn’t know then that the some one was 
himself. As year after year he was 
looked on as the great golfer who couldn’t 
win, Jones came to believe he was jinxed. 
Later he philosophically figured that he 
never learned anything from winning a 
match, but he was able to reach that com- 
forting conclusion only after he had 
captured his first national crown. 

One’s destiny is written in_ strange 
letters. Bobby is a champion golfer today 
because he was a sickly youngster at the 
age of five and his family moved to the 
country in the summer of 1907 in-order 
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that he might have plenty of fresh air and 

sunshine. There the two promising 

golfers, Alexa Stirling and Bobby Jones, 

grew up side by side, and it was natural 

that the kids Should lose no time in rig- 

ging up a set of clubs and imitating their 
ads. 

Bob’s first golf club was a cleek dis- 
carded by a neighbor, and his first course 
a two-hole affair which he and several 
other youngsters laid out. 

Since Jones had no idea that golf was 
to mean anything in his life, fis only 
recollection of the game back in the early 
days was that golf balls were easy to 
lose and hard to get. Even when Stewart 
Maiden came to the Atlanta Athletic 
Club as a professional he was just another 
Scot to Bob. But one day Bob followed 
Stewart around the course, and ever after 
the Carnoustie man was a regular Pied 


Piper to the boy. 
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Jones says he never was conscious of 
studying the Scot; yet the imitative 
faculty, so keen in children, began to 
work, and it wasn’t long before the 
youngster was hitting a ball in a way that 
made the local golfers sit up. Bobby isa 
natural player of games; he loves fishing 
and hunting, trap shooting and_ping- 
pong, chess and pool and billiards, driving 
a motor—and slaving golf. He won his 
first cup, a little tin affair three inches tall 
which he prizes above all his national 
trophies, when he was only six years old; 
— since he was a real boy, it seems 
hardly necessary to state that it rested on 
his pillow when he went to bed that night. 

After seeing Stewart Maiden in action, 
it wasn’t long before Bob started practis- 
ing by himself. And then he won the 
junior championship of the Atlanta Ath- 
letic Club when he was nine; and life was 
grand and glorious and golf was worth 
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while. His scores, averaging in the nine- 

ties, were plenty good enough for him 
then, but in 1913, when he was eleven 
years old, two things happened that made 
a great différence in the career of the 
Atlantan. 


BOBBY GETS STARTED. ON HIS 
GOLF CAREER 


TP T O that time golf, while interesting 
in its way, was incidental to tennis 
and fishing and baseball; just another 
game. That was the year Harry Vardon 
and Ted Ray came here in quest of the 
American open title, and a nineteen-year- 
old amateur, Francis Ouimet, joined the 
golfing immortals when, after finishing in 
a tie with the great golfers of Britain, he 
won on the play -_off. That was the first 
golf Bob ever read in the newspapers, and 
boy-like it fired his lively imagination. 
in October of that same year Bob had 
the inestim: ible privilege of seeing Vardon 
and Ray in ped <hcm. matches at East 
Lake and on the near-by Brookhaven 
course. It was the day of days for Janes, 
and he watched every shot. Although he 
naturally admired aad s tremendous 
strength more than Vardon’s beautiful 
rhythmic style, he realized that it was 
Harry who was ticking off holes in par, 
par, and then another par. 

The visit of Vardon and Ray left Jones 
with ambition to score as low as eighty, 
and he shot it that same year, holing a 
four-foot putt on the eighteenth green at 
East Lake. He played in a number of 
invitations and never seemed to win any- 
thing, but each time he made a round of 
the course he was unconsciously imitating 
Stewart Maiden. At fifteen, Bob, a 
chunky kid built on the same generous 
lines as Stewart, swung his clubs so much 
like the professional that it was difficult 
to tell which was which from a distance. 

Jones says Stewart never really gave 
him a lesson in his life; but Stewart has 
worked with Bob over a shot for hours at 
a time and it was he who gave Bob his 
first real set of golf clubs. Through the 
year Ig14 Jones improved a great deal, 
and in 1915 he won two club titles and 

was permitted to play in his first real 
championship, the southern amz uteur over 
his home course. He suffered a grievous 
disappointment when Commodore Bryan 
Heard, the grand old man of Texas, beat 
him two and one in the second round. A 
month later Bob won his first big tourna- 
ment, the Roebuck Country Club in- 
vitation at Birmingham. To this day, 
Bob likes that course tremendously! 

That was the first of an orgy of local 
invitation victories and ciub titles, and he 
won everything in sight during 1914 and 
1915. He was then attending high school, 
a stocky, rather knock- kneed, tow- headed 
youngster weighing 165 pounds. A pro- 
onged attack of lumbago in 1916 made 
golf a torture to him in the early summer, 
nut he went through the field in the 
Georgia state championship, beating his 
chum, Perry Adair, by two up. 

T hat victory was the flame that set off 
the: fire-works necessary to send him to 
the national amateur ‘championship at 
the Merion Cricket Club; and after his 
amazing performance there he was hailed 


from one end of the country to the other | 


as a potential world-beater. But the gods 


of war played an important réle in Bob’s | 


life, even ‘though he was too young to 
shoulder arms. From 1917 to 1919, when 


he should have been climbing the golden | 


stairs, bayonets and trenches took the 
place of drivers and bunkers with the 


youth of the land, and it wasn’t until the | 


War ended that Jones was able to match 
his golfing skill with the history-makers. 


The Atlanta boy kept his game alive | 


by playing Red Cross exhibitions, touring 
the country to do his bit. The experience 
gained in these matches gave him con- 
dence and poise, and when competitive 
activity was resumed in 1919 Jones was 
hailed as a sure winner. And that was the 
first of his many disappointments as he 
tried to scale the ladder of fame. 

THE MEGAPHONE HAZARD 

N THAT tg1g championship at Oak- 

mont Bob made his way to the final 
by easy stages. On the lower side Davy 
Herron, a collegian, hi ud upset the dope 
by bowling down one giant after another 
to reach the decisive round. 


When Jones | 


and Herron hit their drives down the fair- | 


way from the first tee most of the scribes, 


including the writer, had mentally written | 


their stories of how, at last, Bobby Jones 


had broken through to the blue- rib bon | 


class. 
—and a marshal with a megap 
the rest. 

There’s a crucial stage in every im- 
yortant match wherein the winning or 
= of a hole makes all the difference 
between victory and defeat. In Bob’s 
case at Oakmont it was the twelfth hole 
that decided his fate. He had finished all 
even with Herron at the end of the morn- 
ing, but Dave drew ahead in the after- 
noon and with seven holes to play, Bob 
was three down. 

It wasn’t such a comfortable position 
for Jones, but he was playing well, and 
the situation changed considerably when 
Herron sent his tee shot to a bunker and 
recovered indifferently. This twelfth hole 
is a long affair of over six hundred yards, 
and Jones took advantage of Herron’s 
mistake. Bob hit a fine drive straight 
down the fairway and was just at the 
top of his swing for a full brassie when a 
marshal, seeing some of the gallery in 
motion, ‘yelled “Fore!” 

Jones later said he didn’t win that 
championship because it wasn’t his year, 
but at heart a has never ceased to believe 
that the man with the megaphone was the 
deus ex machina. His brassie shot, in- 
stead of landing on the green, driveled off 
to a bunker, and he picked up after he 
failed to get out on his 4 next, conceding the 
hole to Herron. Thus, where Jones might 
have been only two down, he was four 
down with six holes to play. He lost, 
five and four; and from that day to this 
Jones has had an uncontrollable fear of 
megaphones. 

>The megaphone is the most al: irming 
hazard on the course to me,” said Bob in 
commenting on the fine arrangements at 
Minikahda, where the gallery was handled 
in a guiet, efficient manner by the simple 
wpallent of “Stop?!” signs. 
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But in this instance man pearee 
one did 


gallery | 
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Prepare now. No special ability needed if you learn at home by 
this amazing, co mplete and practical method. Student R A, Hart 
, while learning an hour in spare tim uy 
Underwood wrote jear $25 to $35 a day Other ‘students make 
»—F or more a wee! in spare time while aan ni ore when they 
. Good Show Card Writers earn $50, $75 ona $100 a week 
Explains amesing opportr 
Ge ree Book, (iio emo 
in your own nei hbo rho 
No obligation. No salesman wil! call State age and ae or Mrs 
WASHINGTON SHOW CARD SCHOO! 
1117-15th St., N. W., Dept, 9612€ Gastingten, d.c. 


Lure fLbve 

Conemtmtn Orn Pf 
New imported perfume sensation. Solid 
—in lovely compact. Convenient—Eco- 
nomical—yet better and more lasting 
than the most expensive liquid perfume. 
Just a touch on the skin, and the haunt- 
ing, romantic fragrance thrills and lingers 














many days. This mysterious perfume 

attracts, entices and fascinates. 
, Regular $2.00 size with Lure instruc- 
tions, for b $1.00, or $1.17 C. O. D. Order Today! 


ACOCK PERFUMES 
1200-G-Calit. Se., an Francisco, Calif. 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


Multitudes of persons with defective hearing and Head 
Noises enjoy conversation, go to Thea- 
treand Church because they useLeonard 
Invisible Antiseptic Ear Drums. Tiny 
Megaphones fitting in the Ear entirely 
out of sight. No wires, batteriesor ; 
head piece. They are Unseen Com- 
forts and inexpensive. Write for 
booklet and sworn statement of the 
inventor who was himself deaf. 


A. 0. LEONARD, Inc., Suite 237, 70 Sth Ave., New York 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


al won a $2000 prize. Another 
\ pan! rned over $5000 in spare time. 
\ ndreds are selling constantly to lead- 
ing publishers. 
Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
wg X course in writing and marketing of 
the Short-Story and sample copy of THE 
WRITER’ 8 MONT HLY free. Write today. 
he —\y - eg Correspondence Schoo! 
pringfield, Mass. 










THICK LIPS REDUCED! 
. 
FREE TO WOMEN 
The lips make or mar the face If you 
value « beautiful mouth, let us tell you 
about “Cloree’’ for reducing thick, pro 
truding lips, making them shapely and 
adding beauty to the mouth No plasters, 
rollers or cutting; Just a harmless, painless 
creme Begin using “‘Cloree’’ today and 
watch results. Send for Free Folder. 
CLOREE of NEW YORK 
56', W. 42nd Street, New York 














“He Used to Belong 
to Our Crowd” 


“He’s the only one of the old 
gung who made good” 


“Tuat’s Bob Thompson, sales manager for Fink & 
Snyder. They say he makes $15,000 a year. 

“Yet it hasn't been long since he wasn’t making 
more than $25 a week. I know, because he used to 
belong to our crowd. There were six of us and there 
was hardly a night that we didn’t bowl or shoot poo’ 
or play cards together. 

“Lots of times we would sit down and talk about 
earning more money, but that’s all it ever amounted 
to—talki Bob was the only one who really did 
anything. 

“I’m through wasting my spare time like this,’ 
he said one night. ‘I’m going to take up a course 
with the International Correspondence Schools and 
try to make something of myself before it is too late.’ 

“We didn’t see much of Bob after that—he’d al- 
ways laugh and say he was ‘too busy’ when we'd ask 
him to join a party. 

“Look at h now. A big man in a big job. 
Making five times as much as I'll ever make. Oh, 
what a fool I was not to send in that I. C. S. coupon 
when he did!” 


How much loneer are you going to wait before taking 
the step that y« new will bring you advancement and 


more money? Arer you tired working for a small 
salary? 

It takes only mement to mark and mail this salary- 
Taising coupor f t wo .t the International Cor 
respondence Scho« to f you Surely it is better 
to send it ir U y than to wait @ year or two years 
and then realize how much the delay has cost you. 


“De it now 


Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet 
=—— — — ee ee 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
“The Universal University” 

Box 2972-C. Seranton, Penna, 

Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of 
your booklet, “‘Who Wins and Why,” and full particulars 

about the course before which I have marked X: 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 

Business Management Salesmanship 

Industrial Management ] Advertising 

Personne! Organization ( ) Better Letters 

Traffic Management C) Show Card Lettering 

Business Law Stenography and Typing 

Banking and Finance Engli 

Management Civil Service 

Accountancy (including C.P.A.)(_) Railway Mail Clerk 

Cost Accounting Common School Subjects 

Bookkeeping Tligh School Subjects 

Private Secret «ry Illustrating 

Spanish 0 French Cartooning 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 

Electrical Engineer Architect 

Electric Lighting Architects’ Blueprints 

Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 

Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 

Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder 

Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 

Gas Engine Operating Chemistry Pharmacy 

Civil Engineer Automobile Work 

Surveying and Mapping Airplane Engines 

Metaliurey CD Mining Agriculture and Poultry 


Steam Engineering ( Radio Mathematics 
FR rent enentennnissevettasrenneneisinmedennienonnesasiannnets 
ND cen oceccocrveentatietnnansteneinsipatninameetiennsnemmetennt 
City.. en 
i aiccneasesinn-0<0>aipntienpunegsamietenmnanimeniaiiinemettnamssas 













HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff Stops Hair Falling 
Restores Color an 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
@c. and $1.00 at druggists. 
Hiscox Chem. Works. Patchogue. N. ¥. 














ara 
H I By D E RCO R N s Removes Corns, Callouses, 


ete,, stops all pain, ensures comfort to the feet, makes 
‘ceists. 


walking easy. 15 cents by mail or at 
Hiscox Chemical Works, Patchogue, N. Y. 


BUNIONS 


Quick, safe relieffrom Bunion 
pain. Prevent shoe pressure. 
At all drug and shoe stores—35c 





Put one on—the 
Pain is gone! 
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becomes part of a round like any other 
hazard; sometimes it’s a help, sometimes 
it’s troublesome, but I'd rather have fifty 
thousand persons following me than one 
megaphone in the hands of an officious 
marshal.” 


THE PRICE OF CHAMPIONSHIP 
HAMPIONSHIP golf is a trying or- 


deal; just how trying only the Bobby 
| Joneses it this world can know. When 
Bob won the 1927 national amateur 
crown at Minikahda one had only to look 
at him to realize that the week of strenu- 
ous competition had taken its toll. His 
face, on the last day, was drawn and lined, 
and he was so nervous and jumpy that he 
impressed the gallery as being “dour.” 

seen has a somber streak in his nature, 
a trait that sets him apart from his fellow 
golfers. That dourness is one reason why 
the Scots take Bob to their hearts; but 
actually he’s just a regular fellow with a 
sense of humor and a contagious smile. 
He knew that the gallery at Minikahda 
was pulling for Chick Evans to stage a 
pred, tom and when the battle ended it 
must have been something of a shock to 
1im to have the crowd surge around 
Chuckling Chick as though he were the 
victor, while Jones stalked off the green 
with only his official United States Golf 
Association body-guard; yet Jones never 
made any comment. 

Just from a purely psychological point 
of view, Jones must be prepared for such 
reactions hereafter. The mob spirit is a 
queer proposition. When Jack Dempsey 
was champion, he was the butt; old | ohn 
Public took every occasion to show con- 
tempt; but when Gene Tunney beat him, 
not once but twice, Jack became a national 
hero. The crowd 1s certain to be against 
Jones in future events, simply because 
he is so far superior to the men he must 
meet. It will be a bitter pill for the 
champion to swallow, because of the 
adulation and hero-worship of the past 
five years; but in time he will come to 
accept it as just another evidence that 
championship golf isn’t what it’s cracked 
up to be. 

“A great golfer, but he can’t win.” 
That’s what [ wrote about Jones back in 
1922, and Bob still has the words written 
across his brain in letters of fire. No mat- 
ter how many championships he may win 
before he finally drops out of the spot- 
light, Jones will never forget the years of 
struggle. 

That the iron has entered Bob’s soul 
| with regard to competitive golf is shown 

by the somewhat bitter advice he offers to 
| those taking up the game. 

“Just play because you like it. From 
experience, 1 know how little it means to 
win championships and how costly the 
victory may be. Hentvede of my friends 
who putter around the course in three 
figures have a grand time; they enjoy 
themselves far better than I ever could, 
because, even against my own desires, I’m 
always striving to improve and see if I 
can’t play the eighteen holes in lower 
figures than the last time. It’s the 
tragedy of my life that I can’t let up even 
in a practise round or a friendly match.” 

And while on that subject, here’s what 
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Bob had to say when I asked if he was 
planning to train his son, Bobby the 
third to play real golf. ; 

“No, siree,” was the emphatic answer, 
“T’ll let him play for the fun of it, but no 
championship golf if I can help it.” 

Since the young man at present is just 
at the gurgling stage, his fake career is 
not the most important factor in his life; 
and the same is true of little Clara Malone 
Jones, Bob’s baby girl of three summers. 
Keeping up with the Jones family now- 
adays is like counting Mrs. Carey's 
chickens. There are Grandpa Jones, who 
yretends to scorn this mollycoddle game 
ut secretly reads every line written about 
his beloved grandson; Daddy Jones and 
Mrs. Jones, Bob’s mother, who trail 
around the country in the champion’s 
footsteps; his wife, Mary Malone oneal 
the oa sweetheart Bob ever had; and 
the two most important members of the 
clan—Bob the third and young Clara. 

Down Georgia-way Bob is still the boy 
wonder; in the hearts of his countrymen 
he will never grow to manhood, even 
though he is a veteran of the links and the 
father of a family. In the past two years 
he has tried hard to cast off the diminu- 
tive “Bobby” and be known as Robert 
Tyre Jones, Jr., but he gave up the at- 
tempt after Minikahda. 


A CHAMPION’S RULES 


HE champion has given many hours 
of thought to the days between 1916 
and 1922 when he couldn’t win a title, and 
the result of his cogitations is as follows: 

“T play better when nervous. It’s un- 

propitious for me to be serene before a 
championship. 
“Fasting helps my game. Once I used 
to eat a big breakfast before a match; and 
vie 4 la mode for luncheon. Now a strip of 
yacon and a cup of black coffee make my 
breakfast; a slice of dry toast and a cup of 
tea my luncheon. I have a big dinner in 
my room at night, prefaced by two good, 
stiff high-balls, the first taken while in a 
tub of hot water. That is the finest re- 
laxing combination I know. 

“I try to rest up the day before the 
championship and to play only eighteen 
holes a day the two days preceding. 

“Old man Par is the man I have to beat; 
match or medal play. 

“I always try to remember that golf is 
played a stroke at a time.” 

Golf, to Bobby Jones, is the highest 
form of sport. There are the perfect set- 
ting, fresh air and sunshine, and the 
players, the finest sportsmen in the world 
in the keenest competition. 

“T love championship competition, win 
or lose,” said Bobby wistfully. ““There’s 
a thrill to it that can’t be compared to 
anything else. My heart sinks when | 
think of the future, the days when as a 
has-been, I will read that the boys are 
gathering for the national tournament— 
possibly on a course where I had won 
years before—and I will not be there. . . - 
t’s a queer thought, for, after all, I’m 
only twenty-five years old, and I may 
have another championship or two in my 
system; but then there’s always the 
friendly round with the people I love.” 
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aration for a new series of larger and more beautiful 3 =§ ¥ U5). 
books at a higher price. Little Blue Books will not be Sy XC 
reprinted. Buy now, while the selection is still com- é * AUG \ 
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HERE are still 2,300,000 
Little Blue Bookg to be 
wd—and I stand ready to pay 
tepostage. You pay only 5c per 
wok, your choice—if you order 20 
ots (the minimum) $1 is your 
int anc last payment. That is 
di these books cost. And you 
order as many as you like. 
must clear out all these Little 
Blue Books because the public has 
deided that it wants larger and 
pore beautiful books instead of a 
dandardized prod uct at a very low 
pee. The public is king, and so I 
am going to issu¢ a new series—as 
oon as al! the Little Blue Books 
we gone—of bigger books, to em- 
phaaize Quality instead of Quan- 
tty, but not to sell at 5c each! 
Thatis why the Little Blue Books 
we being sold out—that is yy I 
mm paying the postage—and that 
iswhy you must lose no time if you 
wat to take advantage of this 
atraordinary a of books at 
Seper copy prepaid. 
There are still 2,300,000 Little 
Blue Bocks awaiting distribution. 
These are going fast. Right now 
you can have your pick of the 
complete stock and your order will 
be promptly filled. k over this 
amazing assortment of alluring 
titles—and send your order by the 
next mail. We can fill your order 
now, but we cannot guarantee how 
long the supply willlast. 
E. HALDEMAN-JULIUS. 
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6 Love and Other Tales. Guy de 
Maupassant 
% Kiss and Other Tales. Chekhov 
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Just list titles desired by number (if 
you want Carmen, put down 21). Order 
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83 Origin and Evolution of Marriage. 995 How to Play the Piano. 


822 Rhetoric Self Taught. Tia j 
‘ 176 Essays on Sex. Havelock Ellis 1010 Amateur Magic Tricks. 


823 Composition Self Taught. 
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Now 
will 





is the time to buy your last supply of Little Blue Books. They 
not be reprinted. Send only Sc per book—we pay postage. Dept. X-174 


~~ Haldeman-Julius Publications 
Girard, Kausas 
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PICK YOUR PEN 
POINT BY COLOR 


The simplest, safest, surest way to get permanent 
pen satisfaction is to pick your pen meas by color. 


Waterman’s Number Seven 


with its identifying colo band offers theauleleest, 
most reliable guide to pen point selection 


The following colors on holders tell the story of pen point 
character. Look for them on Waterman’s Number Seven. 

















Red—STANDARD—Suits most writers. 
A splendid correspondence point. Medium 
flexibility.. For home and general use. 


Green— RIGID—Tempered to armor-plate 
hardness. Will not sliade even under heavy 
pressure. Unequaled for manifolding. The sales- 
man's friend. 

Purple— STIFF; FINE—Writes without 
pressure. Makes a thin, clear line and small 
figures with unerring accuracy. Popular with 
accountants. 


Pink—FLEXIBLE; FINE—As resilient as 
a watch-spring. Fine, tapered point; ground 
fine to shade at any angle. Loved by 
stenographers. 


Blue— BLUNT—An improved stub point. 
This point makes a broad line. May be held in 
any position. Liked by rapid writers. 
Yellow —ROUNDED—A different pen 
point. The tip is ball shape. Makes a heavy, 
characteristic line without pressure. Suits left- 
handed writers. 


Merchants who sell Waterman’s will be glad to let you try all 
six points, Do this and select the one that suits you best. 


When you buy a Waterman’s you buy perpetual pen service. 
Guaranteed since 1883 and until 1983—100 years of pen service 


L. E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 





























$74 


NGumber Seven 
Beautiful, resilient 
Ripple stainless rubber holder. 
Made with protective lip-guard 
and an unequaled patented fill 


ing device. 





Waterman's! 


THE CUNEG PRESS, INC.. Sam Camus passe, 























